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NITED PROTEST AGAINST 
WROPOSED TWENTY PERCENT 


TAX ON CONCERT TICKETS 


{usical Alliance Invites All Organizations and Managers to Meet on 


agers to Protest 


Common Ground to Inform Congressmen of Dangers Lurking in 
Measure That Would Curtail Nation’s Musical Activities—Musi- 
cal Industries Asked to Co-operate—Theatrical Managers Opposed 
to Increase—Would Affect Civic Music Leagues, Which Do Not 
Operate for Profit—L. E. Behymer Calls on Pacific Coast Man- 


OR the first time in the history of music in the United States, the many different 
departments, representing the professional, educational, the musical loving public 
pnd the music industries are uniting on a common ground to urge the revision of a 
roposed tax, which IF IT BECOMES A LAW, THREATENS TO PARALYZE 
THE WHOLE MUSICAL LIFE OF THE COUNTRY. 
The call for united action was issued last Saturday by the Musical Alliance of 
he United States, which sent a bulletin to musical organizations, associations repre- 


entative of the musical industries, to leading managers not only in New York but 
Min the principal c:ties of the land, to communicate immediately with their congress- 
Buen and senators to point out to them the danger lurking in the proposed tax of 
twenty. per cent on all concert and opera tickets. 


As the matter now stands, the Ways 


[nd Means Committee of the~House of 


jaa 


Representatives, acting on the recom- 
mendation of the Treasury Department, 
has written the 20 per cent tax into the 


@law it is framing and’ which will subse- 


quently be presented to Congress for 
ratification. 
The bulletin 
reads as follows: 
“The Way and Means Committee of 


issued by the Alliance 


ihe House of Representatives, which is 


Jon a 20 per cent tax on admission to all 
}amusements, which include opera and 


= concerts. 


Sy looked upon as educational. 


This includes also all musical 


performances which have hitherto been 
According 
to the judgment of many concert man- 
agers, this tax is prohibitive and will 
mean not only the contraction of musical 


‘ revising the war tax schedule, has agreed 
: 


schedules throughout the country but in 


many eases the total elimination of such 


om concerts. 


“The Musical Alliance of the United 


"States stands squarely behind the Gov- 
| ernment in its plan to win the war by the 


quickest possible method. 

“We do not believe, however, that the 
°) per cent tax, recommended by the 
l'reasury and now accepted by the Ways 
and Means Committee, will serve the 
purpose for which it was devised. It 
will so reduce the musical activities of 
the nation that the proceeds from the tax 


| be considerably less than they are 


under the prevailing schedule. 

“At a time when the musical forces of 
the country are being marshalled to 
arouse patriotic interest, for the sale of 
Liberty- Bonds, for the raising of funds 
for the Red Cross, to stimulate recruit- 
ing. for the sale of War Savings Stamps 


Ban principally for the ESTABLISHING 


Ol A MORALE and relaxation of the 
minds of the people from the strain of the 
Wal, we believe that this tax will be a 
blow. 
“We believe that it has been accepted 
by ‘he legislators without due considera- 
of its actual significance. 
' There is only one way to accomplish 
4 revision of this tax measure and that 
y a concerted effort to impress the 
‘slators at Washington that the 
W!'OLE MUSICAL INTERESTS OF 
r : UNITED STATES ARE UNITED 


| '\ PROTESTING against it on the 


froand that the elimination of music 
vould have a bad effect upon the morale 
ne nation as a whole. 
his means the preservation of our 
Musical life. It can be viewed in no 
Other light. 
As a factor in this musical life, it 


behooves you to SEND A TELEGRAM 
IMMEDIATELY to your local Congress- 
man and also a copy to your United 
States Senator. Be sure to send to both, 
stating why you and your organization 
object to this proposed tax. 

“To strengthen your protest send a 
copy of your telegram to the Musical 
Alliance, so that this organization can 
gather the protests sent by individuals 
and musical organizations throughout the 
United States for presentation en masse. 

“DO NOT DELAY. It is serious and 
requires the immediate attention of 
everybody, no matter how large or how 
small, for the musical life of this country 
is at stake. 

“Don’t put it off until to-morrow. 
After you receive this letter call a meet- 
ing of your organization for immediate 
action if you have the power, but attend 
to it at once. To-morrow may be too 
late. 

“THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES.” 


Wide Scope of Protest 


The organizations which have been in- 
vited to work with the Alliance in mak- 
ing their protests to Congress include 
among others the American Federation 
of Musicians, the American Guild of 
Organists, the Association of Presidents 
and Past Presidents of the National and 
State Music Teachers’ Associations, the 
Eastern Educational Music Conference, 
the International Music Society, the In- 
ternational Society of Pianoforte Teach- 
ers, the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference, the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, the National Association of 
Organists, the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, the Sinfonia Fraternity 
of America, the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, and 
the various State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations. 

Besides these, the Alliance will operate 
in conjunction with the hundreds of local 
concert managers throughout the United 
States. These local managers, in inti- 
mate touch with musical conditions in 
their own communities, are in an excel- 
lent position to give Congress authori- 
tative information concerning the prob- 
able effect of a 20 per cent tax on tickets. 


Theatrical Interests Aroused 


The theatrical interests of the country, 
upon whom the burden of the proposed 
tax will fall with equal weight, are out 
flat-footed against it. The following 
statement was issued on Aug. 3 by Marc 
Klaw, president of the United Managers’ 
Protective Association: 

“It looks to me as if Congress, despite 
all the valuable aid given by the theaters 
in the various war activities, is bent on 
legislating us out of existence. Between 
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Russia While a Boy. 
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the increase in railroad fares, the penalty 
on sleeping car tickets, which no the- 
atrical company can avoid; the doubling 
of the license and the 100 per cent in- 
crease to the’ tax on the public, they are 
killing the goose that lays the golden egg, 
so far as revenue is concerned. 

“You have heard of no strikes in the 
theaters, because the theaters have volun- 
tarily met their employees wherever 
reasonable ground existed. But unfor- 
tunately, we cannot pass the additional 
expense up to the consumer like other 
professions and industries. 

“In the case of the war tax on tickets 
it is very well to say that the consumer 
will pay it, but the trouble is that he 
won’t. He objected strongly to paying 
the 10 per cent. 

“We have given the Government the 
gross receipts of one performance out of 
every ten for the last year. That’s what 
10 per cent tax amounts to, because we 
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lose patronage in about the exact ratio to 
the amount charged to the public when 
we get beyond $2. There are just enough 
exceptions to this rule to prove it. Now 
the Government is asking for the receipts 
of one perforamnce out of five. 

“You heard no outcry from the theaters 
when the first tax was put on, although 
it did reduce attendance for many weeks. 
But it does seem to me that the time has 
come for an outcry, both from ‘the man- 
agers and the public, if the theater as an 
institution is to be maintained.” 


Dayton Civic Music League Protests 


Some idea of the effect that the 20 per 
cent tax will have on concert courses in 
the American cities may be obtained from 
a letter which was last week sent by 
W. G. Frizell, chairman of the artist con- 
cert committee of the Civic Music 
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PROPOSEDTWENT Y PERCENT 
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League of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Frizell 
sends his communication to MUSICAL 
AMERICA in the belief that it will sug- 
gest to others the lines along which the 
general protest of Congress should be 
built. His letter is addressed to Warren 
Gard, Congressman from Hamilton, 
Ohio, and reads as follows: 

“We all want to win the war quickly, 
and so favor all proper taxes, but the 
proposed 20 per cent tax on admissions 
to concerts would probably prohibit con- 
certs rather than increase the revenues. 

“Almost every wide-awake community 
has some enthusiastic local patriots who 
volunteer their services in putting on an 
annual concert course for the purpose of 
bringing the world’s best music within 
the easy reach of all, and then at the end 
of the season these same _ volunteers 
usually chip in to pay the deficit. Here 
in Dayton we have the Civie Music 
League, which undertakes to foster music 
in our community and to give the finest 
concerts at the lowest prices. No officer 
is paid, and any surplus is used in pro- 
viding more music for the community. 
Many cities have similar organizations. 
The 10 per cent tax is now a burden, but 
we can stand it; a 20 per cent tax would 
be prohibitive. Can you not help to 
avert it? 

“Further, I would call your attention 
to the exception in Sec. 700 in the pres- 
ent War Revenue Tax of 1917, in regard 
to tax on admissions. It provides: ‘No 
tax shall be levied under this title in 
respect to any admissions all the proceeds 
of which inure exclusively to the benefit 
of religious, educational or charitable in- 
stitutions, societies or organizations, or 
admissions to agricultural affairs, none 
of the profits of which are distributed to 
stockholders or members of the associa- 
tion conducting the same.’ 

“Under this exception, as a lawyer, I 
thought, and believe that Congress must 
have so thought, that a civic music or- 
ganization with no profits, such as ours, 
and similar ones in other cities, would 
be exempt as an educational organiza- 
tion, but the department at Washington 
ruled that we were simply an amusement 
organization, and even required us to pay 
a tax on the 25-cent tickets to the ‘Mes- 
siah’ given by combined church choirs 
on a Sunday afternoon before Christmas, 
at our Memorial Hall. 

“As a former legislator, I know that it 
is difficult for a member of a legislative 
body to draft an exception to a revenue 
bill that has any teeth in it after a 
zealous head of a department gets 
through interpreting it, but the thought 
comes to me that, with your legislative 
experience, you might draw an effective 
exception that would really exempt civic 
music and community lecture and con- 
cert courses as fully as agricultural fairs 
are now excepted and exempted. 

“In behalf of our Civic Music League 
and the thousands of music lovers in 
Dayton, to whom the world’s best music 
at popular prices is both a treat and an 
education, I ask that your thoughtful at- 
tention be given to the new tax law on 
admissions. 

Yours very truly, 
“WILLIAM G. FRIZELL, 


“Chairman Civic Music League Artist 
Concert Committee.” 


Pacific Coast Will Be Hard Hit 


The Pacific Coast will be hard hit by 
the new regulation if it becomes a law. 
The new problems created by the tre- 
mendous increase in_ transportation 
which will affect all traveling musical 
artists and organizations will be further 
complicated by the decreased attendance 
at concerts in which the tax will unques- 
tionably result. MUSICAL AMERICA’S cor- 
respondent in Los Angeles sends the fol- 
lowing report of conditions in that city: 

Los ANGELES, CAL., July 26.—In order 
to learn how the proposed tax of 20 per 
cent on all musical instrument and con- 
cert ticket sales would affect the giving 
of concerts and the sale of instruments, 
I have interviewed L. E. Behymer, who is 
the leading manager of concerts and 
operas on the Pacific Coast, and George 
J. Birkel, who stands at the head of the 
music trades in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Behymer’s well-informed remarks 
I may summarize something as follows: 

“It seems to me that music in this 
country is to be made the experimental 
ground of a number of amateur tax non- 
experts. It does seem absurd that just at 
this time, when the President, the Secre- 
tary of War, Pershing and many other 
generals, taking the advice of our Allies, 
are urging the country to give more at- 


tention to music, singing in particular; 
when our camps are set a-singing and 
our people are organized into community 
choruses; when every effort is made to 
obtain music for the soldiers and sailors; 
when urgent calls are made for instru- 
ments for camps and hospitals; when 
still more urgent calls are made for sing- 
ers to give their best to the boys in field 
and hospital; when all these things are 
true, it seems to me most absurd for 
another department of the Government 
to decide in its calm wisdom that music 
is a non-essential and as such is to be 
taxed out of existence. 

“For that is the idea, if not the effect. 
Our people will still play and sing; but 
only half as many will go to concerts, 
only half as many buy instruments. 

“The situation in the West is just 
this,” said Mr. Behymer. “It costs an 
artist over 50 per cent more to travel 
than formerly. And if concert tickets 
are taxed 20 per cent, that means the 
manager cannot take the less expensive 
artists at all and only a few of the ‘big 
ten.’ The artist cannot reduce his fee 
20 per cent; the manager is not allowed 
to pay it; the ticket purchaser, in half 
the cases, won’t pay it. 

“The result would be that the manager 
cannot afford to buy concerts from these 
artists. The man who has been paying 
$4 for two tickets won’t pay $5 for them. 
One-third of the purchasers will take 
lower priced seats; one-third will not go 
at all, and the manager can’t do business 
on the other third. 

“As the eastern quarter of the United 
States offers enough concert engagements 
to keep the big artists busy, in the West 
we would expect to see concert business 
fall practically to nothing. We can’t 
offer cheaper artists—our public won’t 
have them at higher prices. We can’t 
reduce the*prices or we go worse than 
broke.” 


Will Eliminate Much of Country’s Music 
Life 


“Tf the treasury ‘experts’ have decided 
to try and kill what the other depart- 
ments of the Government from the Presi- 
dent down are trying to foster,” said 
George J. Birkel, “it seems to me they 
are going at it the right way. We are 
just as good sports and just as good 
patriots as anybody, but we can’t make 
the pronunciamentos of the different de- 
partments of the Government dovetail 
together. 

“IT can’t see how the people will be 
aided to enjoy music by being penalized 
for buying a piano, a phonograph, a vio- 
lin or a cornet. For that is what it 
amounts to. If our people were so poor 
and our Government had such a hard 
time in raising money that it was nec- 
essary to tax us almost out of business— 
all right, we would stand it gladly. 
‘’“But to propose to tax music out of 
existence, as being a non-essential—that 
is one of our Washington absurdities, of 
sing we had a-plenty in the last tax 
aw. 

“The trouble is that we allow our rep- 
resentatives to hire a lot of amateur 
tax-dabblers to propose our taxes. If we 
had*an expert tax commission, with 
years of experience, things might be 
different. 

“If the concert managers would get 
together with the dealers and make the 
proper representations to Congress, this 
tax might be put where it belongs and 
not on a spiritual necessity such as 
music.” W. F. GATEs. 





Metropolitan Musical Bureau Objects 


The following telegram was sent on 
Monday to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau: 

“Honored Gentlemen—The Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau salutes you and 
stands squarely behind the United 
States in winning the war as quickly as 
possible. We sincerely believe, however, 
that with a 20 per cent tax on concerts 
there will be practically no musical life 
in the country outside of twenty-five 
principal cities. We urge you to spare 
this great morale building influence and 
the thousands of musicians who have 
been giving their services to the Red 
Cross, Liberty Loan, Training Camps and 
War Stamps. This clause will particu- 
larly impoverish struggling young 
American musicians. We point with ap- 
proval to the wise course of our neigh- 
bor, Canada, in this matter.” - 

“THE METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU. 

“33 West Forty-second Street.” 


Pacific Coast Managers Protest 


L. E. Behymer, the Pacific Coast man- 
ager, arrived in New York Monday. His 


' gee. 


plans for Los Angeles are virtually com- 
plete. 

“In Los Angeles—in fact, throughout 
California—the success of a musical sea- 
son depends largely on the yield of 
fruits. This year there is every indica- 
tion that we will have large attendances 
at our concerts, as the orange and lemon 
yields have been great. Of course every- 
thing depends upon the twenty per cent 
tax.” 

When a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA explained the Musical Alliance 
movement to oppose the tax, Mr. Behy- 
mer immediately wired some of the Pa- 
cific Coast managers, the firm of Steers 
& Coman, Selby Oppenheimer and Frank 
Healy, asking them to communicate with 
their Congressmen to urge that the 
twenty per cent tax be eliminated. 


Central New York Music Festival Reg- 
isters Its Opposition 

Tom Ward, director of the Central 
New York Music Festival Association, 
at Syracuse, answered the call of the 
Alliance by sending a comprehensive 
telegram to Congressman Walter W. Ma- 
Among other things he wired: 
“You might as well eliminate religion as 
music, and, if this tax goes through it 
will certainly mean just that thing. I 
shudder to think of the effect it would 
have upon the morale of the nation as a 
whole.” 


Springfield Festival Association Protests 


William C. Taylor, secretary and man- 
ager of the Springfield, Mass., Music 
Festival Association, answering the bul- 
letin of the Alliance has sent communi- 
cations to the local congressman and 
senator in which he declared that the 
proposed tax would be a death blow to 
the concert life of the country. 


Says Tax Would Defeat Its Own Purpose 

Senator William M. Calder, of New 
York State, and Congressman John F. 
Carew, of New York, both received the 
following telegram on Tuesday, from 
Jules Falk, the violinist. Mr. Falk wired 
them: 

“Having completed a concert tour of 
approximately seventeen thousand miles 
this past season, I realize the serious ef- 
fect a twenty per cent tax will have 
upon musical interests throughout the 
country. It is generally conceded that 
music’s contribution to patriotic enthusi- 
asm, education, and national buoyancy 
of spirit is of essential need and to 
hamper its inspirational function seems 
unsafe and defeats the purpose of the 
tax. I earnestly petition you to hold 
immediate council with the committee in 
an effort to prevent the enactment of 
the apparently excessive tax.” 


‘AMERICAN SINGERS’ ”’ 
ROSTER OF ARTISTS 


Hadley Opera to Be Produced 
During Eight Weeks’ Season 
—Noted Conductors 


On the list of artists who will appear 
in the season of opéra comique opened 
by the Society of American Singers at 
the Park Theater, New York, next 
month, are the names of Marguerita 
Sylva, Maggie Teyte, Lucy Gates, Kath- 
leen Howard, Julia Heinrich, Bianca 
Saroya, Josephine Jacoby, Dora de Phil- 
lippe, Helen Buchanan, Marie Kent, Sue 
Harvard, and George Hamlin, Riccardo 
Martin, Herbert Witherspoon, Clarence 
Whitehill, Arthur Middleton, David Bis- 
pham, Henri Scott, Franklin Riker, John 
Hand, Harvey Wilson, Barnes Wells, 
Walter Groome and John Quino. 

The repertory for eight weeks, begin- 
ning Sept. 23, includes “The Tales of 
Hoffmann,” “Mignon,” “Carmen,” “La 
Navarraise,” “Bianca’”—the prize opera 
by Henry Hadley—‘Daughter of the 
Regiment,” “Chimes of Normandy,” 
“Dragoons of Villars,” “Thais,” “Jug- 
gler of Notre Dame,” “The Seraglio,” 
“Phoebus and. Pan” and “The Mikado.” 
The conductors are Richard Hageman, 
Sam Franko, Henry Hadley, Walter 
Damrosch and W. H. Humiston, and the 
stage director Jacques Coini. 











Otto Kahn, Back from Europe, Praises 
Our Army and Navy 


Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, returned recently from an ex- 
tended trip through England, France 
and Spain. Mr. Kahn made no reference 
to musical conditions in his first public 
statement after his return, confining 
himself to praise of the American Army 
and Navy and.to discussing the problem 
of trade after the war. 





OTTO KAHN MADE 
CHEVALIER OF THE 
LEGION OF HONOR 














Photo by International Film Service 


Otto H. Kahn, Chairman of Board of Di- 
rectors, Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Upon Whom the French Government 
Has Conferred the Coveted Decoration 
of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has received from the French 
Government the decoration of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor in recognition of 
his services to the cause of the Allies, 
both before and since the entrance of 
the United States into the war. The 
distinction is an unusual one, since few 
civilians are so decorated in wartime. 

Mr. Kahn was born in Mannheim, Ger- 
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Order of the Legion of Honor (Chevalier 
de la Légion d’Honneur), Red Ribbon, 
Laurel and Oak Leaves, White Enamel 
Gold Center, French Republic 
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many, in 1867, and there learned the 
banking business. He left Germany in 
1888 and after five years in the London 
branch of the Deutsche Bank settled in 
New York in 1893. Since 1897 Mr. 
Kahn has been a member of the firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. He became a natural: 
ized British subject at one time, but 
has since taken out his papers as an 
American citizen. 

His interest in matters musical has 
always been of the strongest. He has 
been a director not only of the Metro- 
politan, but of the Boston, Century, Chi- 
cago and Covent Garden (London) 
Operas, as well as principal founder of 
the Civic Orchestral Society of New 
York and a member of the Society of the 
Friends of Music. In cultural matters 
of French origin his interest has also 
taken many forms. He is a director of 
the French-American Association of 
Musical Art and chairman of the The- 
ater du Vieux Colombier. 

As vice-president of the Permanent 
Blind Relief War Fund and other Allied 
organizations for war relief, Mr. Kahn 
has taken a prominent part in assuag- 
ing the distress growing out of the war. 
In July, 1917, he placed his house at 12 
West Fifty-first Street at the disposal 
. toa soldiers and sailors in New 

ork. 
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HEY shall beat their swords into 
plough-shares and their spears 
) pruning-hooks,” has been said of a 
e which seems now far distant. In- 
ad, in these bitter but heroic days, we 
daily the transformation of the 





things of peace into those of war, Nor 
always is it calculated so. Over and 
over again a sudden call, firing the in- 
stinct latent in the blood of man, brings 
about an incident like the one at Chateau- 
Thierry on June 6, 1918, when on the 


instant’s impulse a group of musicians 
flung away the instruments of harmony 
for the weapons of death. 

The incident has been immortalized in 
a sketch by a prominent French artist, 
reproduced above, presented to André 
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At Chateau-Thierry, on June 6, When Musicians in the Thickest of the Fray Discarded Instruments for Rifles. 


Messager, conductor of the “Societe des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de _ Paris,” 
which famous organization will visit the 
United States next fall to give Tricolor 
Symphony concerts in America during 
October, November and December. 





‘* MAROUF ” HAS ITS COLON PREMIERE 


tists Win Laurels in Rabaud 
Work—Répertoire Is 
Limited One 


‘UENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA, June 18.— 
ne of the leading singers have not yet 
ived in Buenos Aires and the only art- 
of the first rank who are appearing 
present are Armand Crabbé, baritone; 
reel Journet, basso, and Besanzoni, 
tralto. After these comes Carlo 
ckett, who is far the best of the tenors. 


\ general fault I feel impelled to men- 
n here is the fact that lights are re- 
ned in the auditorium all through the 
formance and for this reason much 
he illusion is lost—one is often con- 
ous of one’s néighbor rather than of 
at is proceeding on the stage. The 
hestra is, generally speaking, quite 
1, but would be better with more re- 
rsal, and it seems to me an error to 
€ as many different conductors as 
have at the Colon. The répertoire 
somewhat limited as German opera is 
Mned, and they have been unable to 
ain the rights to give any of Puccini’s 
tks. Up to date Crabbé, Besanzoni, 
ickett and Journet have been worked 
‘rtime and the same operas have been 
eated several times. 
nm Tuesday, June 4, “Thais” was 
‘n again and at the Wednesday mati- 
onee more; “Samson” was repeated 
the evening. 
n Thursday, June 6, Henri Rabaud’s 


+ 






“Marouf” was presented for the first 
time. The music of this opera is ex- 
tremely characteristic, full of color and 
charm, and the roles call for fine acting. 
Mr. Crabbé was in every way excellent 
as Marouf. His acting was delightful. 
His singing was extremely effective, al- 
though the réle does not call for sheer 
beauty of tone, which, nevertheless, he 
possesses in a remarkable degree. Mar- 
cel Journet as the Sultan was a dignified 
figure. His singing was full, deep, rich 
and impressive, and, although he tends 
to sing his upper notes “out” and off the 
“timbre” a little, his middle voice was 
magnificent. Vallin Pardo acted her 
part beautifully and her singing was 
effective. Azzolini as the Vizier was 
strikingly good. His voice and .acting 
are both excellent. The color effects 
were on broad lines and beautiful, but 
a certain detail was lacking. For in- 
stance, “Colon” skies never have any 
clouds in them. 


Besanzoni as “Carmen” 


On June 7 “Carmen” was given, with 
Besanzoni in the title réle. As I have 
already said, this réle suits her splen- 
didly, her glorious deep, rich voice and 
her temperament fitting her admirably 
for the part. She acted with power and 
vigor. Journet’s Toreador was fine, but 
the Don José of Pertile, although dra- 
matically strong, should have been better 
from the vocal standpoint. The chorus 
might have been better drilled. 

On June 8 “Marouf” was repeated, 
and on Sunday, June 9, at the matinée, 
“Carmen” was repeated and “Mignon” 
given in the evening. Besanzoni sang 


the title role, which was far less suited 
to her than Delilah or Carmen; her 
voice does not express sweetness and in- 
nocence, and although the deep, low notes 
were, as ever, glorious, the whole part 
yas too high for her. Her voice is a 
full contralto, not a mezzo; the high 
notes were at times a little spread and 
forced and not the required color. Hack- 
ett sang the tenor role beautifully. It 
was admirably suited to his voice and he 
was in fine form. Many times his sing- 
ing called forth rapturous applause. 
Angela Ottein enacted the soprano role. 
Her upper notes are spread back and -ab- 
solutely throat-controlled, although of 
pretty quality. The middle voice is 
quite charming, however. 


Ottein Scores in “The Barber” 


On June 10 “The Barber of Seville” 
was given again. Angela Ottein scored 
heavily in her big aria. Azzolini acted 
magnificently in his character role of the 


guardian, his humorous detail and 
nuance being extraordinary. His sing- 
ing also was admirable. 

“On June 11 “Carmen” was again 
given without Besanzoni; on June 12 


“Mignon” was repeated at the matinée. 
On June 13 a wonderful picture, “Chris- 
tus,” which portrays various. events 
from the birth to the death on the Cross 
and Resurrection of the Christ, was 
shown. The grouping artistic effects and 
photography were very beautiful. Mu- 
sic composed by Giocondo Fino espe- 
cially for this picture was played. The 
Colon Chorus sang music composed 
especially for the picture. This produc- 
tion was given by an Argentine ladies’ 
charitable association and not by the 
management. 


In the evening the “Secret of 
Suzanne” and “Pagliacci” were given. 
On June 15 “Faust” was given for the 
first time. 


Crabbé tells me that he has signed up 
with the Victrola company to make rec- 
ords. He also informs me that, pending 
negotiations, he will probably sing next 
year at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

DOUGLAS STANLEY. 


Our Troops Always Singing, Says Judge 
Ben Lindsey 

Judge Ben Lindsey of Denver, who 
recently returned from Europe, spoke 
with enthusiasm of the way in which the 
American spirit constantly manifests it- 
self in music among the soldiers. “The 
Americans are always singing,” he says, 
“and they march along as if they were 
going to a picnic.” He then told a story 
of an American musician of the Marines 
who went into an attack wielding his 
bugle as a weapon. Finally he seized a 
gun and battled his way on, exclaiming: 
“This ain’t no job for a musician, but 
I’m for it!” 


Carlo Hackett Reported Engaged by 


Gatti 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA, July 1.— 
The Metropolitan Opera Company has 


engaged Carlo Hackett for next season, 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S correspondent has 
learned from Mr. Hackett himself. This 
gifted American tenor is a great favorite 
with the Colon audiences. D.S. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Orley See pre- 
sented his pupils in a violin recital re- 
cently, with Lucille Wright Engler at 
the piano. 
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How Flint, Mich., Was Made a “Singing City ”’ 


Executive and Musical Director of Local Community Music Association Describes City’s Musical 
Evolution—His Experience with Part-Singing—What They Sing—Orchestra Is Latest 
Outgrowth—The Noon-Day Shop “Sings’’-—A Splendid Civic Investment 


By GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN 














[Ep1Tor’s NoTe.—The following paper 
was read at the National Conference of 
Music Supervisors, held in Evansville, 
Ind., last spring.] 


HE story which I wish to tell you 
cannot adequately picture what we 
are doing here in this wonderful town 
of Flint. It is so many-sided, there are 
such unusual conditions working with 
and against our efforts, and so much of 
a psychological nature enters into every 
phase of the work that much of the true 
coloring is lost on paper. 

First let me tell you briefly of the city 
of Flint. For years it was just a big 
overgrown village, similar in physical 
aspect and in spirit to hundreds of New 
England towns of a similar size. The 
principal industry was farming and car- 
riage making. In 1904 there was a pop- 
ulation of 14,000. Like most New Eng- 
land towns, the residents were pretty 
well satisfied with their town and rather 
“sufficient unto themselves.” Then the 
automobile industry came to Flint, and 
the period between 1904 and 1910 was 
one of remarkable growth and develop- 
ment. The census of 1910 gives Flint a 
population of 38,000, which shows an 
increase of over 100 per cent; but Flint 
had only just nicely started to grow, and 
in 1917 the population was well over 90,- 
000, and still going strong. 

I have thought it worth while to tell 
you these facts in order that you may 
have a better idea of the character of 
the field in which we are working, and 
therefore be better able to appreciate 
the conditions under which the work is 
earried on. ‘ 

I began my work here in September, 
1907, under a five-year contract. It had 
been previously understood that an as- 
sociation should be formed adequately to 
take care of the development of commu- 
nity music work. The Flint Community 
Music Association was at once orga- 
nized, with a board of directors of fifteen 
members and an executive board of five 
members. The writer is the executive 
and musical director of the association, 
working under the executive board. A 
foundation fund of $9,000 was raised for 
the work of the first year and the con- 
tributors of this fund guarantee to con- 
tinue it for a period of five years. The 
contributors are the Board of Education, 
which gives $4,500; the Board of Com- 
merce, and the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The executive director is given a 
free hand in the development of the work 
and allowed to exercise his own judg- 
ment on all matters pertaining to the 
work. With this financial foundation to 
work upon and no worries in this con- 
nection, half the battle is won. 

Our first efforts were turned toward 
the task of getting the people to sing. 
In spite of the fact that there are many 
talented musicians in the community 
and good musical attractions are brought 
to Flint from time to time, it is not a 
musical community. The teaching stand- 
ard was found to be low, the musical or- 
ganizations were few in number, and the 
people did not sing. This condition of 
affairs is not peculiar to Flint alone and 
may be found in almost any town or city 
removed from large musical centers. 
You and I hold that anyone can sing, but 
the trouble is we have not made them 
sing. From their schooldays on through 
youth, middle and old age, many people 
have gotten out of the habit of singing, 
and as a consequence have forgotten 
how. The voice of the man who has lost 
the art of vocalization, even to a small 
degree, feels and sounds like a rusty 
hinge on an old barn door. 

Well, we gave the people an opportu- 
nity to.sing and found they wanted to 
sing again. To the person who does 
not sing regularly there is just one thing 
necessary to make him desire to sing 
egain, and that is to stir up his emo- 
tions. It must be remembered that my 
work started in Flint at just the psycho- 
logical time. We were at war. People 
were beginning to get together, and to 
have the same thoughts, the same emo- 


tions and the same desires. They had 
begun to look upon their neighbors as 
human beings similar to themselves, who 
had the same feelings. If good is to 
come to America from this great world 
war, I predict that one of the greatest 
by-products will be the selfishness of 
Americans wiped out. 


Working with Foreigners 


Sewe began to sing. We started with 
community “sings” on Sunday after- 
‘noons. Our largest auditorium seats 
about 1000 people. The first Sunday 
there were about 400 present, the sec- 
ond Sunday 600, and the third Sunday 
standing-room was at a premium. These 
“sings” have continued every Sunday 
during the fall, winter and spring, and 
though we have been obliged to change 
our place of meeting several times, be- 
cause of the fuel condition, there was 
always a “sing” for those who wanted it 
Even with the thermometer ranging be- 
low zero or a blizzard raging outside, we 
have had a goodly number present. 
Early in the winter week-day “sings” 
were organized in different parts of the 
city and held evenings in the public 
school buildings. Although these groups 
were smaller, they were none the less 
effective and interesting. In some of 
these groups we had foreigners almost 
exclusively. Here the work was more 
difficult for the leader, because the mat- 
ter of language complicated things. But 
we have held that if we are to make good 
Americans of our foreign population we 
must give them.the English language, 
so all songs were taught in English. At 
first it was necessary to give the melody 
of the songs with “la-la-la,” and get the 
words afterward; but they sang none 
the less heartily, even though the senti- 
— of the songs were unknown to 
them. 

You will be interested to know the 
plan followed concerning part-singing. 
At first I had a very strong idea that all 
of this community singing should aim at 
four part-singing. We have the same 
ideas in general after seven months of 
experience, but not in the same degree. 
At several of the first “sings” we asked 
the people to take seats according to the 
voice part which they desired to sing. 
Many did as requested, but I found that 
there were many who did not wish to do 
so. It was difficult for those men who 
had not been in the habit of singing, and 
at the most who could carry a melody, to 
get any degree of pleasure and enthu- 
siasm from trying to sing a tenor or 
bass part. Then, too, I began to notice 
that the “sings” were becoming family 
affairs. Whereas at first we had many 
more women than men, it appeared that 
the wife was soon bringing the husband, 
and possibly the kiddies, making a fam- 
ily part of it. Quite naturally they did 
not like to be separated. So we changed 
our tactics, and I believe that by doing 
this we laid the foundation of whatever 
success we have had thus far in our com- 
munity singing. We no longer ask the 
people to change their seats and as- 
semble in voice-part formation, thus 
breaking up the family parties. We al- 
low them to sit wherever they will and 
sing whatever they prefer, and how they 
do sing! On certain songs we prefer 
the unison singing and for others the 
four parts, and it is really surprising 
how well it sounds. Every Sunday I 
request them to sing some of the songs 
without the piano accompaniment, in or- 
der that the full effect of the parts may 
be heard, and it is quite astonishing how 
closely it resembles the four-part cho- 
rus. The singing is spontaneous, much 
more so than they could be if a part of 
the singers were struggling with a part 
which meant nothing to them. Every- 
one is able to express through his voice 
the emotion which is conveyed to him 
by the words being sung. Therefore the 
greatest amount of good is being re- 
ceived by each singer. I attribute to this 
one matter of not requiring each indi- 
vidual to select a definite voice-part a 
great deal of the suecess which has come 
to our “sings.” If we are to teach peo- 
ple to sing properly, we must first en- 
courage them to use their voices in a 
spontaneous manner, t t the habit of 
singing and therefore Teve for sing- 
ing. People from other es have 
singing 
there had been 


asked me why their comm 
lags after a time, when 


real enthusiasm at first, and I find upon 
inquiry that the chorus formation plan 
has been followed. Get the people to 
sing, regardless of what or how they 
sing. 

It must be remembered that these 
“sings” are “sings” pure and simple; 
that we sing the old familiar patriotic 
folk and popular songs, as well as some 
of the new songs which have been in- 
spired by the war, such as “Over There,” 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” etc. 
We make no attempt whatever to mas- 
ter them from a choral standpoint. 
These “sings” are for the people, of the 
people and by the people. We will let 
the choral societies take care of the real 
choral singing in its proper place, but 
that is not in a community “sing.” 

Our community chorus is made up 
of people who have had experience in 
church choirs, choral societies or other 
singing organizations, or of people who 
have become interested through the 
“sings” and desire to do more real 
choral work. At Christmas time this 
chorus, which numbered a few over 100, 
sang the Christmas portion of “Mes- 
siah,” and again at Easter several cho- 
ruses from “Messiah,” together with 
“Unfold, ye portals,” “Inflammatus” 
from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and one 
or two other selections of a_ similar 
character. One hundred voices is not a 
large number for a city the size of Flint, 
but we believe that as soon as the people 
are aroused to the proper love and ap- 
preciation of singing, our chorus will 
be full to overflowing. 


The Community Orchestra 


The community orchestra is our new- 
est unit of the work. There are in 
Flint many splendid players of band in- 
struments brought here by the great 
automobile factories. The Buick Band 
is a splendid organization of forty-two 
players, with a full complement of in- 
struments, both brass and reed. The 
Salvation Army Band is quite as large. 
The Chevrolet Band has over thirty 
members, and is also a good street band. 
With this wealth of material for the 
wind sections of an orchestra, it seemed 
like a simple matter to bring together a 
good orchestra. Although we have been 
at work upon this organization but a 
little over two months, we now have ten 
first violins, eight seconds, one viola, two 
double basses, two ’cellos, one oboe, two 
clarinets, four cornets, two trombones. 
On Easter Sunday we added to these, two 
horns from the professional players, 
which gave us a splendid ensemble. The 
orchestra plays each week at rehearsal, 
and I plan to use it once a month at the 
Sunday afternoon “sings.” The object 
is not that of public performance, but to 
bring together a group of player who 
will be interested enough to study good 
orchestral music. The interest at the 
present time runs high. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
our work, and possibly as valuable as 
any from a community standpoint, is the 
noonday “sings” in the shops. The men 
assemble at the lunch hour in big dining 
rooms set aside for their use, and the 
usual diversion is card playing and 
smoking. We go to them at 12.30 and 
have them sing until 1 o’clock. The 
time goes all too quickly, apparently, for 
the men, for they go back to their work 
very reluctantly, but as many have said, 
we can go back now with a new “ ‘pep’ 
in our skin” and work a [ot better. In 
some of the shops there will be 600 or 
800 men gathered together; in others, 
200 or 300. In Buick No. 11, where 
there are 2500 men working under one 
roof, on one floor, approximately 1200 
take part.in the “sing.” It is not pos- 
sible to get to each shop very often, there 
are so many places to go to, and it is not 
possible to give a noon-hour every day. 
IT hope next fall to have another assist- 
ant who can give every noon-hour to this 
work. The men want it. They would 
welcome us every day if they could have 
us. Whereas other public speakers and 
evangelists are rather frowned upon both 
by the men and the employers, we have 
absolute entree to every factory in the 
city. It is great inspiration to stand 
with a great group of these workingmen 
and see how eager they are to sing, and 
then see them go back to their work with 
smiling faces and a song on their lips. 
It surely makes for better citizenship 


~ 


and the factory owners are loud in th: ;; 
praises of commendation of this work ;; 
the factories. Some good voices a) 
some good instrumentalists have alrea |, 
been found among the men and wom :; 
of the factories, and another year shou 





bring many of them into our chorus a | 
orchestra. 


It is not alone the so-called “comm )y a 
people,” or the working class, that hai.) 
become interested in the “sings” aijf> 


singing. My introduction to Flint w: 
a most fortunate one. 


war work. Different organizations 4; 
men were working on these campaig; 
and alive to their duties toward thei: 
country. I was invited to speak at t i 
Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Club, t, 
Board of Commerce and several oth: 
organizations, and at once turned nvy 
speech into a “sing.” The men liked 


-—t © a° 


It came at a tiie ; 
when the people were wide awake w ')\— 








and at once I had the prominent busine ;; 
and professional men of the city sin». 
ing. The Board of Commerce, whi | 


has 1600 members, holds a lunche:))_ 


every Tuesday at noon, at which tine 





there are from 500 to 500 men eating t). : 


gether. 


singing, and a man from the South sa. 
recently “that it was worth living | 
Flint just to hear those men sing” 
They sure do sing, and one might mi 


take them for the Mendelssohn Club «ff 


New York or the Apollo Club of Chi. 
cago. This support and interest of the 
leading men of the city has undoubted’) 
had its effect upon the work in mary 
ways. 


Aids Liberty Loans 


Flint’s quota in the Liberty Loan s 
raised by 100 teams of four men to a 
team. These 400 men meet every day 
during the campaign for luncheon, where 
they make their reports and get an in- 
spiration for the work of the following 
day, for experience has shown me that 
it is not an inspiring job to go out solicit- 
ing the sale of bonds. Again, singing is 
a part of the program. “Pep” songs of 
all kinds are introduced to keep the 
spirits high, and the men go to it with a 
will. Do not get the impression that the 
women of Flint are entirely neglected. 
Our city is called a “man’s town,” but so 
is every town that does things, even 
though the women do a good share of 
the work. There have been some splen- 
did “sings” at which only women were 
present. Only last week a woman speak- 
er for the Liberty Bond campaign 
brought out an audience of 1000 women, 
and for fifteen minutes they sang the 
patriotic songs with a wonderful spirit 
and volume of sound. We have also had 
“sings” for children, both in and out of 
school 


One other important factor in all of 
this work is yet to be mentioned. We 
have for a long time been trying to fin 
ways and means for elevating the mu 
sical taste of the people. We try to in 
terest them in attending splendid con- 
certs by symphony orchestras, chamber 
music organizations, renowned instru- 
mentalists and singers—and still they do 
not respond. We have seemed to forget 
that a foundation must first be laid upon 
which to build any lasting structure. 
Community singing is the foundation 
upon which to build a larger apprecia 
tion of music. Once interested in the 
act of singing, of making music for 
themselves, and all other forms of music 
will make a stronger appeal. If we are 
to make people more musical we must 
fixst interest them in music, and to do 
this we must take the music to them and 
give it to them. 


All Free to the People 


All activities conducted by the Flint 
Community Music Association are ab- 
solutely free to the people. Our founda- 
tion fund makes this possible. Admis- 
sion is always free. Music for the cho- 
rus and orchestra is furnished without 
expense to the members. There is 
no charge for anything. I venture to 
say that if we were to charge even the 
small sum of five cents for admission 
to the Sunday “sings” our attendance 
would be cut in half. Someone will say 
that people will pay for anything that 
they really want. True, but there must 
first be the desire, and a desire strong 
enough to make them pay. The movies 
are more interesting than a symphony 
concert to many people, even at the same 
admission fee. 


Nothing that is left for those at home 
to do will be more important than that 
which we as musicians may do to arous? 
the patriotism and Americanism, an! 
maintain the morale of the civic popul: - 
tion left at home. Walt Whitman sai! 
that which we have so often heard cf 
late, but so little understood, “I sce 
America go singing on to her destiny.” 
America is going singing to her destin: 
to-day. 
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London Fortnight of Music Sounds Patriotic 
Note in Belgian, French and American Keys 














lgium’s and England’s Rulers 
at Concert Given by Orches- 
tra of Belgian Soldiers—Our 
Enlisted Men Entertained 
on July Fourth—French 
Zouaves Band Arrives— 
Agnes Nicholls Scores in Re- 
vival of “Il Seraglio’’—Ethel 
Smyth's ““Boatswain’s Mate”’ 
Another Operatic Revival— 
Hear New String Quartet by 


J. D. Davis—Other Musical 
Events in the Capital 


Bi Bureau of Musical America, 


12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, July 15, 1918 


A WEEK of receptions and much band 


fi playing, flag waving and flag sell- 


Fevent of last week was the concert in 


"Royal Albert Hall given by the Queen 


Sof the Belgians’ famous orchestra, at 
/ which she and King Albert were present, 


Sas well as Queen Mary, King George and 
P Queen Alexandra. 
Btra consists of 150 soldiers, all of them 
Feminent musicians, who have been on 
"the firing line, and their conductor, now 


The Belgian orches- 


‘a sergeant in the Belgian engineers, is 


me ¢ 


Corneil de Thoran, formerly principal 


\conductor at the Théatre de la Mon- 
Snaie in Brussels. The soloists at the 
Sconeert were Mme. d’Alvarez, Ben 
‘Davies, Robert Radford and Jean Ger- 
sardy. The orchestra lent all its strength 
ito the playing of our national anthem 


band of “La Brabanconne.” The program 


given was much above the average, a 
notable portion being César Franck’s 
‘fine Symphony in D Minor. When the 
band arrived at Victoria on the previous 


day it was received by the Massed Bands 
of the Guards playing “La Braban- 
sconne,” but as they marched out of the 
'station it was to American music, not 


the least popular number being Sousa’s 


'“‘Invineible Eagle.” 
french ard British Bands in Evidence 


On Wednesday the famous French 
Zouaves’ Band also arrived in London. 
‘This band numbers seventy men. The 
»bandmaster is an Alsatian, Chief Adju- 
tant E. Ziegler. On Friday, France’s 
sDay, they played literally everywhere 
from east to west of the city. Every 
‘moment of their spare time has been 
filled with entertainments at theaters 
»and clubs and also by a special matinée 
‘in AMolian Hall for children. They also 
‘went to Windsor on Sunday, played at 
George Robey’s Coliseum concert in aid 
of the Red Cross, then went on to the 
\Royal Botanical Gardens in Regent’s 
Park to give a two hours’ concert for 
‘the same charity. 

_ Yet another band has been with us, 
that of the Ninth Infantry Regiment, 
under M. E. Lion. They also took part 
in the Te Deum service in Westminster 
Cathedral and many other functions. 
On Saturday the Royal Artillery 
Band, under Lieutenant Stretton, gave 
2 highly interesting program in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral at a service for muni- 
tion workers at which the King and 
Queen were present. Native composi- 
ons were given, among them “The 
Land of the Mountain and the Flood,” 
Sy MeCunn; Coleridge-Taylor’s Pre- 
lule to “Nero,” Elgar’s “Imperial 
March” and Sir Homewood Crawford’s 
“Komance.” 


Ethel Smyth Opera Revived 


‘he performances at the Opera have 
Xeon interesting, some really notable, 
specially a repetition of “Romeo and 
Juliet,’ with Madeline Collins again as 
the heroine; “Samson,” with Doris 
Woodhall as Delilah, and a revival of 
the Persian Ballet scene from Mous- 
‘orgsky’s “Khovantchina.” Another and 
nore important revival was on Saturday 
‘\ening last, that of Dr. Ethel Smyth’s 
°fera, “The Boatswain’s Mate,” which 
‘e-ved to bring b&ck to us Rosina Buck- 
min after a very severe illness, but re- 
‘Stored to health and in better voice and 
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Upper Left: Beatrice Harrison, the 
Noted English ’Cellist, Photo- 
graphed in Hyde Park on Her Way 
to Play for Wounded American 
Officers at Their Hospital in Lan- 
caster Gate. Upper Right: Leo 
Cary, Head of Noted Publishing 
Firm, Now with the B. E. F. Below: 
“L’ Alouette” and Arthur Truth, of 
“The Goods” Concert Party, of the 

- 58th Division. 


form than ever. She was the re- 
cipient of a great ovation. Her 
Mrs. Waters is as delightful as 
ever; her companions were Alfred 
Heather, Frederick Ranalow and 
Norman Allin. Next Friday we are 
promised Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Coq 
d’Or,” which has not been heard here 
since it was given in 1914 at Drury Lane 
by the Russian company. 

The concert given by Daisy Kennedy 
and Benno Moiseiwitsch in aid of the 
Brandenham Hospital Supply Depot, in 
Wigmore Hall, on Thursday afternoon, 
at which they were assisted by Kirkby 
Lunn and inspired by the presence of 
Queen Alexandra, was a most delightful 
one. 








A New String Quartet 

On Saturday, at the eighty-sixth 
“Pop,” the London String Quartet in- 
troduced a new string quartet by J. D. 
Davis, an attractive and spirited work, 
which was warmly applauded. The 
Beethoven Quartet for Strings in C 
Minor was the first on the program, 


the Schumann Quintet for piano and 


strings the last. For it, Hilda Saxe was 
the pianist. She also piayed the Brahms 
Capriccio with individuality and charm. 

Easthope Martin has written a fine 
new song, “The Old Vindictive,” to some 
stirring words by C. Fox Smith. It 
scored a success on its first hearing yes- 
terday afternoon at George Robey’s 
Coliseum concert, where it was splendid- 
ly sung by Thorpe Bates. 

Two .musical societies have given 
concerts of more than average merit 
last week—the Oriana Madrigal Society, 
under Charles Kennedy Scott in A®olian 
Hall, and the Classical Orchestral So- 
ciety, under Rene Ortmans, in Wigmore 
Hall. The former opened with Saville’s 
seventeenth century setting of “Here’s 
a Health Unto His Majesty” and also 
gave “The Three Ravens” and “To- 
morrow the Fox Will Come to Town” of 
the same period. Murray Lambert was 
the violinist, and with Kennedy Scott, 
gave an unusually excellent rendering of 
Handel’s Sonata in D. Thomas Week’s 
three-part madrigal, “Cease, Sorrow,” 
gave the choir a fine chance, and John 
Bent’s “The Hunt Is Up” for male voices 
was equally excellently sung. More mod- 
ern examples were given in Elgar’s 
“Five-Part Songs for Male Voices.” 
With the Classical Orchestral Society, 
Marjorie and Thelma Bentwich were the 
soloists, giving a splendid performance 
of Brahms’s Double Concerto for violin 
and ’cello. The concert closed with Bee- 
thoven’s too seldom heard Symphony in 
D, No. 2. 


























Organ-Grinder Viscount Dies 


Influenza has claimed Earl Poulet, 
known for so many years as the “Organ- 
grinder Viscount” Poulet. He had a 
bad attack followed by pneumonia, no 
doubt brought on by his three years in 
France, work he only relinquished for 
home service on account of ill health. He 
was born in 1883 and was the seventh 
Earl, educated at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. While he was organ-grinding in 
the streets of London he established his 
right to the Earldom and succeeded his 
father in 1899. In 1908 he married 
Sylvia Storey, daughter of the famous 
actor and singer, Fred Storey. 

Helen Marjorie Ffrangcon-Davies, a 
young singer who has already made a 
name for herself here and a daughter 
of the famous baritone, the late Ffranc- 
con-Davies, was married at the end of 
May to Captain Malcolm Norbury of 
Hale Hall, Cheshire, now serving with 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force in 
the Manchesters. 

Every week we have most gratifying 
evidence of the growing popularity of 
MuSICAL AMERICA on this side, for not 
only do demands come from all over the 
country for it, but we get frequent let- 
ters “from the front” and they say, 
“M. A. is a source of intense pleasure to 
us. 

’Cellist’s Work for Wounded 

In the accompanying photograph 
Beatrice Harrison is seen walking from 
her house to go to play to the soldiers, 
for there is never a day on which she 
does not play “to some of the wounded. 
This noted young British ’cellist has dur- 
ing the past season scored a record in 
the number of times she has played 
with orchestra in one week, on each occa- 
sion scoring a genuine triumph. It is 
gratifying to note that the measure of 
her artistic stature seems to expand on 
every public appearance. There is a 
quality about her tone which the critics 
agree in admiring, as well as an in- 
gratiating charm of personality. 

Sydney Rosenbloom, a gifted young 
pianist and composer, ex-student at the 
R. A. M. and sub-professor at his Alma 
Mater, where he studied under Charles 
F. Reddie, is now at the front with the 
Fifty-eighth Division. He went out in 
January, 1914, and was soon asked to 
take over the musical direction of “The 





Goods” Party, which has given over 300 
concerts behind the firing line. He has 
also given many recitals by special re- 
quest, one, on June 2, in a village which 
was subjected to heavy shelling in the 
morning. However, the recital went off 
well. Mr. Rosenbloom finds there is 
a never ceasing demand for good music. 
His publications now number upward 
of fifty. They are published here by 
Chappell & Co. and Augener; in Paris 
by Max Eschig and in Boston by the 
Boston Music Company. 


July Fourth in London 


LONDON, July 8.—Opera still holds 
sway at Drury Lane. Some interesting 
performances have been given this week, 
the most popular having been “The 
Flight from the Harem,” more generally 
known as “Il Seraglio.”” But the item 
of the week was “The Fourth,” every- 
where celebrated, even at the Rose Show 
at the Royal Botanical Gardens, where 
there was quite a demonstration when, 
during a number called “America,” the 
band of the Horse Guards (Blue) played 
“My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” At the St. 
James Theater there was a special show 
labeled “Vaudeville,” to which soldiers 
and sailors of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force were made welcome by 
the Knights of Columbus. The band of 
the Irish Guards played them with the 
“Belle of New York” music, “Over 
There” and “Glory, Glory, Alleluia.” E. 
H. Sothern recited “A Chant of Love for 
England,” a scene from “Henry V” and 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Mary Anderson gave the balcony scene 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” and Sybil 
Arundale sang a new song, “Welcome, 
U.S. A.,” with great spirit. Other art- 
ists appearing were Felice Lyne, Derra 
di Neroda, Ethel Levey, Gaby Deslys, 
Dorice Cullern and Henri de Bray. 

Jane Forester, the very gifted daugh- 
ter of Dr. Arthur Somerville, gave a 
most pleasant afternoon in the theater 
of the Royal A. H., dances being the 
chief item. None went better than De- 
bussy’s “Golliwog’s Cake Walk.” 


Revival of “Il Seraglio” 


The promised revival of “Il Seraglio” 
by the Beecham Opera Company was 
the most looked-for event of last week, 
and magnificently it went, with Agnes 
Nicholls making Constanza a living part. 
Desirée Ellinger was a dainty Blonde, 
Maurice d’Oisly a fine Belmonte, Robert 
Radford a fine Osmin, Alfred Heather 
an amusing Pedrillo and Sydney Rus- 
sell, Selim. “Tristan and Isolde” was 
also given, but did not draw as hereto- 
fore. 

There were two joint recitals of much 
interest, the first given by Benno Moisei- 
witsch and Louis Lebell, a feast of sona- 
tas by Beethoven, Rachmaninoff and De- 
bussy, interpreted by artists in perfect 
accord. The second was by Vladimir 
Rosing and Felice Lyne, whose voices 
blended admirably and who were charm- 
ing in duets from “Romeo and Juliet” 


and Massenet’s “Manon.” Manlio di 
Veroli accompanied. 
Elsie Hall and Charles Draper gave 


an excellent piano and clarinet recital in 
AKolian Hall and were to have been joined 
in the Brahms Trio by Ivor James, but 
illness preventing him, his place was 
taken by Guilhermina Suggia. A very 
satisfactory performance resulted. 
George Pawlo gave an Anglo-Finnish 
song recital in Atolian Hall on Wednes- 
day, delighting a large audience with 
his -beautiful voice and artistic method 


in songs by Frank Bridge and Erkki 
Melartin. Among the most successful 
was “Love Went A-riding.” Hamilton 


Harty was at the piano. 
Orchestral and Chamber Music 


The London String Quartet gave its 
eighty-fifth “Pop” in Afolian Hall on Sat- 
urday. The chief items were the Beetho- 
ven Quartet for strings in E Flat and 
the Cesar Franck Quintet for piano and 
strings in F Minor, in which the Quar- 
tet was joined by the well-known Bel- 
gian pianist, Arthur de Greef. 

The arrangements for the season at 
Harrogate are as attractive as usual un- 
der Julian Clifford. At the Wednesday 
Symphony concerts, the artists already 
engaged are Arnold Tronell, ’cellist, and 
Maria Levinskaya, the last named also 
giving a lecture-recital. Norman’ O’Neil 
will conduct a concert of his own com- 
positions, Ethel Davey will play a piano 
concerto in E Minor by Julian Clifford, 
and Mr. Clifford will also give a piano 
recital. 

The Brighton Municipal Orchestra also 
issues a big program under Dr. Lyell 
Taylor and at Worthing the band of the 
Royal Engineers begins a ten weeks’ 
engagement. The A£olian Orchestra is 
starting its concerts and the “Fads and 
Fancies” are‘also quite popular. The 
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Band of the Dragoon Guards were at 
Brighton on the Fourth to honor the 
Americans in camp near by, and played 
American airs. 

Dr. P. H. Allen has just been elected 
to fill the musical professorship in Ox- 
ford lately vacated by Sir Walter Par- 
rott. Dr. Allen’s work is well known 
and much appreciated in London. 

The “Soldier Boy,” a music drama of 
great charm sent to us from the U.S. A., 
has been produced here and is much 


liked, especially the song “Mother.” The 
music is published here by Winthrop 
Rogers. The beauty of the whole pro- 
duction is due to Benrimo, an American 
who did much work under Belasco. 

Lieutenant Percy Frederick Ellisdon, 
a well-known baritone and teacher, has 
lately joined the R. A. F. and hopes to 
leave for France as soon as possible. Mr. 
Ellisdon is now in great demand at camp 
concerts. 

On Saturday afternoon the pupils of 
Herbert Walenn gave a “Children’s 
Meeting” to demonstrate the talents of 


their own young pupils. Excellent per- 
formances resulted despite the extreme 
youth of the performers. Theo Layton, 
a pupil of Miss Dalrymple, showed great 
talent, as did two of Mary Bridson’s, 
Rosemary Sherwood and Peggy Hyde. 
The little Countess Nina Seafield, a pupil 
of Mr. Walenn, also played charmingly. 

Yesterday, Emma Nevada again enter- 
tained the officers of the U. S. army and 
navy en famille at her home on Carlton 
Hill. Much beautiful singing was heard. 

HELEN THIMM. 





WEEK AT STADIUM 
RICH IN INTEREST 


Attractive Features in Volpe’s 
Prcgrams—Red Cross Unit 
Is Guest 


“Symphony Night” at the Stadium 


was again minus the symphony, on Fri- 
day, Aug. 2; but Conductor Volpe com- 
pensated by performing Rimsky’s gorge- 
ously colored “Scheherazade”’ suite. This 
superbly scored work was, on the whole, 
well executed by the orchestra. It cre- 
ated abundant enthusiasm, especially 
among a contingent of blue-clad women, 
representatives of that noble army of 
mercy, the Red Cross. This unit of Red 
Cross nurses. was the guest of the Sta- 
dium management, and during the con- 
cert all Red Cross nurses were extended 
the courtesy enjoyed by the soldiers and 
sailors—to be guests at all of the con- 
certs. The audience paid tribute to the 
nurses with hearty applause. 

Regina Vicarino, the coloratura, was 
the principal soloist, awakening intense 
enthusiasm with her singing of “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto.” Her fine, sup- 
ple voice was in excellent fettle and her 
interpretation of the oft-sung Verdi aria 
was a distinguished one. The sustained 
plaudits of her hearers compelled Mme. 
Vicarino to add an extra. 

A new American score was introduced 
at this concert-in the shape of James P. 
Dunn’s “Lovesight,” an extended number 
of the order known as “poem,” for so- 
prano and orchestra. The solo part was 
sung admirably by Irene McCabe. Mr. 
Dunn led the instrumental forces in his 
own composition. ‘“Lovesight” seemed to 
the writer, on first hearing, to be singu- 
larly lacking in originality. In it Mr. 
Dunn displays intimacy with and admira- 
tion for the writings of Wagner and 
several of the Italian “verists.” “Tris- 
tan” is not merely hinted at, it is echoed. 
The scoring is sometimes skilful, some- 
times woefully overladen. Such spicey 
effects as muted trumpet and cym- 
bal beaten with hard stick are flagrantly 
abused. The work is furthermore much 
longer than the quality of its thematic 
material warrants. Where is the Amer- 
ican composer who dares or knows how 
to be modest in his technical means and 
to draw the final double bar-line when he 
has had his say? 

The other contributions of Mr. Volpe 
and his men were the French, Italian, 
and English national anthems, Cha- 
brier’s empty “Gwendoline” Overture, 
Massenet’s finely chiseled “Scenes Pit- 
toresques,” and the waltz from Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Eugene Onegin.” B. R. 


Wednesday’s Concert 


The inclemency of the weather necessi- 
tated Wednesday night’s concert being 
given in the Great Hall of the City Col- 
lege instead of in the Stadium. Mr. 
Volpe opened the program with the march 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 
Dorothy Pilzer followed with the aria 
from “Samson and Delilah,” in which she 
displayed her contralto voice to good ef- 
fect in the upper register and her limi- 
tations in the lower. She sang Di No- 
gero’s “Muleteer Song” as an encore. 
She was also heard to advantage in the 
Amneris part with Lavinia Darve in the 
duet from “Aida.” Miss Darve sang the 
“Bird Song” from “Pagliacci,” for which 
her luscious and voluminous soprano is 
not as well adapted as for the part of 
Aida. 

The young Italian tenor, Felice Lom- 
bardi, possibly had the biggest success 
among the evening’s soloists. In the two 
arias from “Tosca” the singer revealed 
an unusual voice which, both as to range 
and volume, warrants high expectations 
for his future. His upper tones are well 





placed and true to pitch. For the pres- _ 


ent, however, he bears all the ear-marks 
of the beginner—such as a disconcert- 
ing restlessness and a disregard of all 
phrasing. 

Of the Ballet Suite from Delibes’ 
“Coppelia,” which concluded the first 
part, Mr. Volpe gave a musically satis- 
factory, if none too graceful, reading. 
After the playing of the French, Italian 
and Brabantian national anthems, the 
Overture to Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 
opened the second part of the program. 
Here also the orchestra displayed less 
finesse than in the subsequent Inter- 
mezza and Barcarolle from the “Tales 
of Hoffmann.” With the duet from 
“Boheme,” sung by Miss Darve and Mr. 
Lombardi, and Chabrier’s ‘“Rhapsodie 
Espana,” the enthusiastically received 
performance was brought to a close. 

Go. ?. d. 

Monday was “Popular Night,’ when 
Dorothy Follis, soprano; Pietro de Biasi, 
basso, and the Metropolitan Chorus gave 
the featured numbers. Mr. de Biasi in 
his solo, “Ella Giammai M’Amo,” from 
“Don Carlos,” and his accompaniment of 
the chorus in the first scene from “Trova- 
tore,” was one of the most pleasing solo- 
ists heard at these concerts. Miss Follis 
also pleased the audience in Micaela’s 
aria from “Carmen.” 

“Gioconda” and “Rigoletto” furnished 
the choral numbers; from the first, the 
“Feste e Pane,” and from the second 
the “Zitti-zitti” and ‘“Scorrendo-Uniti” 
were given. The instrumental numbers 
were all of a popular variety, and have 
been played often by Mr. Volpe: Offen- 
bath’s “Orpheus” Overture; Lacombe’s 
Suite “La Ferria,” “Dance of the Hours,” 
ns “Malaguena” from “Boab- 
dil.” 

The Stadium concerts performed a new 
function on Thursday, at the British- 


Canadian celebration, when the first blow 
was struck for the British recruiting 
drive. The New York Police Band 
opened the program, followed by the 
Four Minute Men; who gave popular 
selections. 

Florence Macbeth and Harrison Brock- 
bank were the soloists of the evening, 
both giving English numbers. Mr. 
Brockbank gave Aylward’s “Song of the 
Bow”; Miss Macbeth, in costume, gave 
“Rule Britannia,” and together they sang 
“God Save the King.” Mr. Volpe’s or- 
chestra played Elgar’s “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance,” and “Mikado” selections. 
There were parades by veterans from the 
Mons and Ypres, and Scotch Pipers 
added to the musical program. Briga- 
dier General White, C. M. G., spoke on 
the new American-British Army regula- 
tions. Speeches were also made by Lieut.- 
Col. F. C. Jamieson and Capt. Edward 
Whitewell. 

Blanche da Costa, soprano, and Albert 
Vertchamp, violinist, were Saturday 
evening soloists. Miss da Costa, who has 
been heard before at the concerts, this 
time essayed groups of charming modern 
songs in English, which received as much 
applause as the most popular of the 
operatic arias. Mr. Vertchamp’s violin 
numbers were worthy the ovation they 
received; they were marked by unusual 
dexterity of technique and delicacy of 
tone. Numbers by Moszkowski, Delibes, 
Chabrier and others were directed by 
Mr. Volpe. 

Evelyn Parnell, soloist at Sunday’s 
concert, made an excellent impression, 
singing the “Ah! fors é lui,” from “Trav- 
iata,” and the “Sicomma un Di,” from 
the “Pearl Fishers.”” Numbers from 
“Boheme,” “Jewels of the Madonna,” 
“Boabdil” and others were the orchestral 
offerings. 

















Our Popular Songs Transfizgured 
When Sung by American Soldiers 














HAT the most ordinary music may be 

transfigured by the spirit of the 
singers has been evidenced by our war 
songs of to-day. Although the war has 
not as yet produced any great, dignified 
war hymn, it is certain that our rugged, 
popular songs have been sufficiently ele- 
vating to make the American soldiers go 
marching inspiredly to battle. What 
these popular war songs have meant to 
the army has been admirably told in the 
following article in the New York Eve- 
ning Post of July 24. 

“When American troops left in 1898 
for Cuba,” says the writer, “the French 
were shocked to learn that the marching 
song was a composition about a hot time, 
which they translated, ‘Jl fera chaud 
dans la ville ce soir.’ Yet the French, 
abandoning their sense of fitness, now 
show a weariness of ‘Partant pour ly 
Syrie’ and the ‘Sambre et Meuse’ by 
falling back on songs popularized by the 
Montmartre cabarets. The British songs 


born of the war which have followed 
what Webster called the morning drum- 
beat of the British lands around the 
globe, have been such gems as ‘Tipper- 
ary’ and the ironical ‘I Want to Go 
Home’: 


I don’t want to go to the trenches no 
more, 
Where there are bullets and shrapnel 
galore, 
I want to go home. 
“When the novelist, Winston Church- 


ill, cast about to recall what had most 
thrilled him he decided it was the Hip- 


podrome crowd singing Cohan’s classic 
lines, ‘Send the word, send the word over 
there; we’ll be over, we’re coming over, 
and we won’t come back till it’s over, over 
there.’ Even the Germans marched 
through Brussels whistling ‘Every Little 
Movement.’ The dipnified and excellent 
war songs that have been written have 
had comparatively little popularity. 
Sousa writes a good march dedicated to 
the shipbuilders, and we hum ragtime; 
good poetry goes unaccompanied, while 
we sing doggerel by Harry Lauder. 

“Yet we must not sneer at what the 
song writers produce simply because 
they do it crudely; what catches the 
popular fancy may do it for superficial 
reasons, but the reasons are worth anal- 
ysis. Anyone who wishes to gauge the 
sentiment of the day may learn as much 
of one aspect by looking over a popular 
music-counter as of another by reading 
the Congressional Record. 

“These are the songs that decorate 
training camp pianos and the pianos of 
sisters of the recruits. It may seem 
painful that while Mrs. Hemans’s ‘Pil- 
grims’ made the coast resound with 
hymns, the shipwrecked destroyer crew 
instinctively broke into ‘O boys! O boys! 
Where do we go from here?’ Yet there 
is no little feeling for current history in 
‘O Boys,’ which celebrates the recruit 
who, when his squad was marched 100 
miles and his companions were tired, 
simply asked where they went next. 

“There are other songs of indomitable 
recruits, from ‘Everyone Was Out of 
Step but Jim’ to ‘Uncle Sam Is Calling 
Me’ and ‘I’m Going to Follow the Boys.’ 
Those who wish to know how our sol- 
diers feel may gather it in part from 
such ditties as ‘We’re All Going Calling 
on the Kaiser,’ ‘Hunting the Hun’ and 
‘Keep Your Head Down, Fritzie Boy.’ 


After the events of the last fe, 
we may be sure that many pian»s 


phonographs are giving with ropa 


spirit the song, ‘Bing, Bang, Bi: » 
on the Rhine,’ with its subtitle 
sounds ever so much sweeter on , } 
centimeter,’ and its chorus, ‘W) e 
go swimming in the Rhine, we’! | 
our clothes on Hindenburg’s old 1 nef 

“The high spirit of these son; s FF 
good quality. So is the determ »; 
in them, typically expressed i: 
Country’s in It Now, We Must V¥;, 
Now,’ and ‘We’re Bound to Wi, §# 
Boys Like You.’ 


Sentimental Appeal 


“Once these song counters were ;tie 
with sentimental appeals to the s;, 
morn, ‘Alabama Rose,’ ‘Chattaho>e: 
Flood’ and ‘The Hula-Hula Isles.’ | 
they are littered equally with senti; 
and belligerency. The sentiment gas 
chiefly around the home left by the 
dier and the soldier’s loneliness. ‘!'} 
a Little Blue Star in the Window, 
It Means All the World to Me,’ 
claims one cover; ‘Every Stitcfy 
Thought of You,’ another, and ‘Bi 
Back My Daddy to Me,’ appeals a t! 
One song prays for a short war: ‘J 
Dick and Harry and Jack, hurry | 
hurry back; be quick, do the trick, 
it over—then don’t even stop to p; 
The soldier is variously reassured , 
the home spirit: ‘We’ll Do Our §; 
While You’re Over There’ is fo! 
by the warning, ‘Don’t Try to Stea| 
Sweetheart of a Soldier.’ The reve 
spirit of ‘God Be with Our Boys 
night,’ which as sung by McCorma¢ 
advertised as ‘the most appealing . 
of our time,’ is set off by the pert 
of ‘Hello, Central, Give Me Fra 
One writer wishes to ‘Move a Little 
of Broadway to France, Make the 
Feel Right at Home.’ 

“The Allies are not forgotten, 
‘Cheer Up, Tommy Atkins,’ stands 
by side with ‘When Yankee  [)q) 
Learns How to Parley Voo.’ But s 
ment does not go beyond a given 
For one writer who would ‘Like to 
the Kaiser with a Lily in His H 
there are a score who would like ti 
him where lilies never grow. Song 3 
song voices in warlike language 4 
such assertion as ‘Just Like Washin 


Crossed the Delaware, Pershing | 
Cross the Rhine.’ 
“Vulgar and cheap? No doubt, 


are often so. Yet the cheapest song 
often seem transfigured for singer 
whose deepest sentiments it some 
makes an appeal; and to some song 
shoddy expression we do injustice wu: 
we admit a genuine truth. of fee 
The roughness of the lines which 
claim: : 


Belgium, we can hear you calling, 
> 2 . 
Belgium, your tears are falling . 
Belgium, dry your tears! 










does not prevent them from attai’ 
some dignity as the expression of 4 
the whole nation has always recog: 
as one of its great provocations ani 
jects in the war. A doggerel vers 
Pershing, ‘Hear the bugles sounding 
the sea,’ is a sincerely meant tribut 
our army’s leader. 

_“We can afford to have the p 
singing many shabby, faulty songs, : 
with better ones, but we could n 
afford to have them singing none at 





Belle Godshalk and Pauline Mi 
Heard by Summer Students 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., Aug. 5.—Belle | 
shalk, soprano, and Pauline Michel, 
linist, gave a program at the rece! 
given by Lehigh University to the 
dents of the University Extension § 
mer School to mark the close of the t 
Miss Michel played Schubert’s 
Maria” and the Saint-Saéns “Rond 
priccioso” with rare skill and taste. 
was vociferously applauded. 

Miss Godshalk, a great favorite | 
sang French and English songs an 
Italian aria charmingly. Her rece! 
by the audience was enthusiastic. 














‘Florence Larrabee, pianist, is sper 
the next few months in Washini 
D. C., where her husband, F. Bur" 
McLeary, is engaged in war work 








Gentleman of education and refinem:! 
sires the position of Vocal Instructor 
class coliege or censervatory. 

Eight years’ very successful experi«! 
voice developing and can also instru 
first year Harmony. 

Wide experience in Chorus and C!} 
recting, with and without orchestra, 2! 


Tenor Soloist of demonstrated ability 

son for making change is to get into : 

field. Is married and not subject ti 

American by birth (no German anit 
and American edugated. References 
character and ability furnished upon |! 

Box ‘J,’ MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 5t 

New York. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The war is not only profoundly influ- 
encing the musical life of the peoples, 
but it is bringing to the front, into the 
light of day, the scarcely concealed ani- 
mosity, and indeed contempt, for the 
musician and music teacher, of all those 
who are dominated by Calvinism, by the 
spirit which belongs to a past time, and 
while the philosopher can give sound 
reasons how it arose, it is surely out of 
date in our broader and, I trust, more 
intelligent age. 

One of the great influences of the war 
has been to bring into prominence the 


value and power of inspiration of the 
folk song. We Americans are positively 
becoming acquainted with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” though most of us 
would be put to it if called upon to sing 
more than the first verse. If you ask me 
for proof of this, let me tell you that a 
movement has been started in New York 
by the Mayor’s Committee on National 
Defense to conduct a patriotic educa- 
tional campaign. Henry Macdonald, the 
director of the general committee, has 
announced a_ city-wide campaign to 
familiarize every man, woman and child, 
foreign born or American, with the 
words and music of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” A day is to be set aside each 
week by proclamation of Mayor Hylan, 
to be known as “National Anthem Day,” 
on which business houses, banks, com- 
mercial institutions, department stores, 
federal, state and city departments, will 
hold patriotic exercises, during which 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” will be fea- 


‘tured. Printed copies of the words and 


music will be distributed to the public 
on street corners, theaters, hotels, res- 
taurants, on trains and street cars. De- 
partment stores are to place a copy in 
every package of goods sold. A feature 
of the campaign will be seen in the 
churches every Sunday, when the pastors 
will include the singing of the anthem in 
the services. Prominent artists have 
been appointed to lead the anthem in 
theaters, motion picture houses, where 
the words and music will be shown on 
the screen. A patriotic film depicting 
the story of the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
is under preparation for distribution. A 
campaign among the foreign language 
population will be conducted in their na- 
tive newspapers. 

This movement is bringing into sharper 
contrast the Calvinistic attitude which is 
finding expression in certain of the local 
boards appointed under the “Work or 
Fight” order of Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral Crowder, forcing all able bodied 
men to engage in some useful occupation 
or join the army or navy. Certain of 
these boards have undertaken—no doubt 
you will take the matter up editorially— 
to discriminate against the musician and 
music teacher, on the ground that they 
not only belong to the non-essentials, but 
that they are virtually parasites on the 
body politic. They have even gone so far 
as to force some of the organists to re- 
sign their positions in the churches and 
zo to work in other occupations, so 
poorly paid that.they cannot maintain 
their families. Inevitably a great scan- 
dal will result when the matter attains 
sufficient publicity. 

And yet at this very time music is 
playing a larger part than ever in our 
life, and scarcely a day passes but that 
we do not hear how humanity, when face 
to face with death, comes together in 
what is virtually a community chorus 
and sings as it passes out to immortality. 

Did you read how when the cruiser 
“San Diego” was sunk by a submarine, 


or, as some think, by a floating mine, the 
boats were ordered lowered, the life rafts 
were launched, the lumber piled on the 
deck was loosed and set adrift, mess 
tables and mattresses were thrown over- 
boad. The abandonment of the ship was 
complete before the vessel began to cap- 
size. 

When on the rafts the men sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and “My Coun- 
try, ’Tis of Thee.” Then they cheered 
for the captain, the executive officers, 
and cheered when the United States en- 
sign was hoisted on the flagpole. 

As you know, most of the men.and the 
crew on board were saved. A few, how- 
ever, who were in the engine room when 
the mine blew the ship up were killed. 

This is only one of thousands of simi- 
lar incidents. 

It is all going to result in music being 
given a larger share than it ever had 
before in the life of the people, which 
will naturally result in the musician, and 
particularly the music teacher, being 
given their proper place in the public 
esteem. For what are they but advance 
agents in the cause of human progress? 

» = * 

Writing of the increased vogue of the 
great folk songs, reminds me that some 
of my correspondents have called my at- 
tention to the perfurictory manner in 
which our national anthem is played in 
many places. They also speak of the 
manner in which it was played at the 
Metropolitan last season. 

One of them refers to the perfunctory 
playing of the “Marseillaise” by Arnold 
Volpe, the conductor of the musical per- 
formances being given very successfully 
at the Stadium. Volpe is a hard-work- 
ing, sincere, musician, of German birth 
and origin I believe, but a good patriotic 
American citizen for all that. That he 
and his men in the orchestra, under ex- 
isting circumstances, do not play the 
“Marseillaise” with any particular spirit 
or enthusiasm is natural. It is a pretty 
hard thing to expect them to play it con 
amore. 

The main backer of these Volpe con- 
certs, though there are a number of 
public spirited persons who subscribe to 
the guarantee fund, I believe, is Adolph 
_Lewisohn, the banker and_ capitalist. 
You know it was Lewisohn who gave the 
money to build the Stadium. Mr. Lew- 
isohn has already received the congratu- 
lations of the War Department for his 
interest in a movement to cheer and keep 
up the morale of the people by giving 
them high-class music at popular prices. 
They say that he has already given sev- 
eral millions to educational institutions. 

Right in line with the Volpe enter- 

prise, and in some regards of a more 
popular character, are the Goldman con- 
certs given on the campus of Columbia 
University, under the direct auspices of 
the university. Here again we find pub- 
lic spirited Hebrews aiding and sustain- 
ing the enterprise, chief of whom I be- 
lieve is Mrs. Guggenheimer. There are 
many who have no idea how much they 
owe to the wealthy Hebrew men and 
women, who have ever been distin- 
guished by their philanthropy, their 
broad-minded support of every worthy 
cause. Certainly their influence in the 
musical and dramatic world has been so 
great as to virtually constitute from fifty 
to sixty per cent of the entire support 
given. 
_ So notable has been the success of the 
Goldman concerts that not only is their 
future absolutely assured, but steps are 
already being taken by which Mr. Gold- 
man will be enabled to continue the 
series during the winter. 

Goldman has certainly shown that he 
is a conductor who can maintain that 
nice relation between the audience and 
the orchestra which is so important to 
secure the best results. You know we 
have had conductors whose entire man- 
ner was one of indifference with regard 
to the audience, as if their work was a 
condescension. Not so with Goldman. 
Heart and soul in his work, possessed of 
a gracious yet virile personality, he is 
in genial touch with his audience, while 
at the same time having absolute control 
of his band. 

x * * 

If you travel through New Jersey or 
New York State you are apt to see tre- 
mendous yellow placards, with the name 
“Caruso” in big black letters, announcing 
that the world’s greatest tenor is to ap- 
pear in concert. Caruso, you know, is 
debarred by the activities of the U-boats 
and other reasons from fulfilling his 
usual engagement in South America, and 
so is deprived of a large part of his in- 
come. Instead of taking a rest, which he 
fully deserved after his somewhat stren- 
uous season at the Metropolitan, he con- 
sented to appear in a number of con- 
certs. Thus tens of thousands of people 
who know him only through his records 
will be able to see and hear the man him- 
self, who is in the very zenith of his 
power and_ artistic accomplishment. 


* particularly apropos. 


True, he does not sing with the great vol- 
ume of tone that he used to do, for 
even world-renowned tenors do not get 
younger, though he is still in full posses- 
sion of his powers, and when need be 
can produce a volume of tone and back 
it with an intensity that leaves the 
others among the “also sang.” In sheer 
artistry, in the highest expression of 
what has been called the art of bel canto, 
or beautiful singing, Caruso is the mas- 
ter of them all. His phrasing, the clear- 
ness of his diction, are unsurpassed. 
And thus he establishes a standard, and 
is a lesson to all artists, to all singers, 
and especially to those, even some of his 
own nationality, who believe that vocifer- 
ousness or vocal declamation is the best 
means with which to appeal to the pub- 
lic. They may appeal to the ground- 
lings, but they certainly do not appeal 
to the cultured, whose number, forget it 
not, is always growing. 

They tell me that his first motion pic- 
ture will not be a screen version of any 
of the operas with which his name has 
become identified. In the first film he 
will appear as a poor artist whose 
dreams and experiences will permit his 
impersonating some of the operatic 
celeprities. The name of the play, it 
has been given out, is to be “My Cousin 
Caruso.” 

By the bye, you may recall that some 
time ago a committee was formed to pre- 
sent Caruso with a testimonial. The 
subscription was limited to a single dol- 
lar. A tremendous number of people im- 
mediately responded. Somehow or other 
the scheme does not appear to have ap- 
pealed to Caruso, for he has insisted that 
the subscriptions be all returned. Nat- 
urally this has given rise to some criti- 
cism, and to bad blood in some places. 

What the particular reason for Ca- 
ruso’s action is I am not informed, 
though I ‘suspect that it was his dislike 
to have anything done which would look 
like an enforced contribution, instead of 
a spontaneous expression of good will. 

* K o* 

Caruso is not the only great artist who 
is engaged at the present time in film 
production. Geraldine Farrar is also at 
it, and has just gone to Wyoming, where 
in the Far West she will begin, under 
Reginald Barker, the distinguished di- 
rector, her work in the play chosen. for 
her and which has been specially written 
for her by Willard Mack, the editorial 
director of the Goldwyn Pictures. The 
title of the play is “The Hell Cat.” The 
story is said to provide a strenuous role, 
highly charged with emotional crises, 
and, according to the public announce- 
ment, “in no sense is the star restricted 
in the matter of clothes.” 

Those who remember the earlier per- 
formances of la Geraldine in “Carmen” 
will consider that the title of the play is 
Others also will 
no doubt smile superciliously at the of- 
ficial announcement with regard to the 
removal of all restriction in the matter 
of clothes. Personally, however, I am 
inclined to think that while such a play, 
produced as it will be no doubt with ex- 
ceptional ability and regardless of ex- 
pense, will have a certain appeal, it is 
likely to bring out a side of this great 
artist’s nature which is not to me the 
most attractive, and certainly not the 
most beautiful. With all her briskness 
and with all her tendency to the bizarre, 
there is a strong poetic as well as ideal- 
istic side to our greatest American oper- 
atic singer. Perhaps that may be in a 
sense touched upon in the new play. 

No one who saw her in “Joan of Arc” 
but must have realized her ability to 
reach the highest expression of the spir- 
itual, even in spite of the “posing” to 
which she was undoubtedly condemned 
by the stage direction. There was one 
scene that I particularly remember, in 
which she had to do some fighting, and 
the way she laid about her must have 
made the heads and ribs of certain of 
the supers who had to stand for it sore 
for a month. 

So no doubt she will live up to the 
title of the play and leave nothing to the 
imagination, whether in action. or 
clothes. Buf I cannot help thinking that 
it would have been wiser had Willard 
Mack given her a role in which she could 
have displayed the sweeter, gentler and 


. certainly more charming side of her nat- 


ural disposition. 
* * * 

In one of my letters you may recall that 
I referred to the trouble that had broken 
out with regard to the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra and the recent election to the 
conductorship of the distinguished Rus- 
sian musician Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
had taken the place of Weston Gales, the 
conductor from the start of the organi- 
zation, who had resigned. You will also 
remember that the statement had been 
published to the effect that in order to 
improve the personnel of the orchestra 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch had insisted upon the 
importation, principally from New York, 


of at least fifty musicians, or two-thirds 
of the orchestra, which being resented by 
the local musicians, had led to his resig- 
nation and an appeal by the members of 
the orchestra to the president of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Then the announcement was made that 
the matter had been patched up by an 
agreement by which Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
was enabled to bring into the orchestra 
a certain number, but still leave a large 
percentage of Detroit musicians in the 
organization, and that consequently he 
had reconsidered his resignation and had 
finally accepted the conductorship. 

According to a recent statement pub- 
lished in the Detroit papers and signed 
by a considerable number of the Detroit 
musicians, there is more behind the case 
than would appear on the surface. 

According to the signed statement of 
the musicians, Mr. Gales came to Detroit 
and interested Mr. N. J. Corey, the well- 
known manager there, who organized the 
Detroit Symphony Society, with Mr. 
Gales as conductor. The players were 
made up almost exclusively of prominent 
Detroit musicians. First the success 
was phenomenal. The orchestra did 
good work and made astonishing prog- 
ress. Then suddenly the local board that 
was supporting the orchestra notified it 
that they would no longer continue their 
support unless the conductor resigned, 
when they would not only continue but 
increase their support. 

There is a good deal more to the situ- 
ation than appears on the surface. 

x * x 


We read a great deal about the songs 
that the soldiers are singing in the 
trenches. And yet a good deal that has 
been published has little foundation in 
fact and is based largely upon the imagi- 
nation of war correspondents. 

The British private is not singing the 
songs that he is credited with doing. His 
humor is of the flippant order. Indeed, 
the British soldiers’ songs contrast very 
strongly with the songs of the Germans. 
I quote one of them, which a correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press said might 


be appropriately called “The British 

Soldier’s Hymn of Hate”: 

“The bells of hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling, 
For you and not for me. 

For me the angels sing-a-ling-a-ling, 
They've got the goods for me. 

() death, where is thy sting-a-ling-a-ling, 
Where grave, thy victoree? 

The bells of hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling, 


Kor vou but not for me.” 


There is another song which is heard 
in every British trench, dugout and billet 
in France. The words do not sean and 
the music cannot be commended for mar- 
tial grandeur or delicate harmonies, but 
it is Tommy Atkins’s masterpiece. It is 
almost a dirge or lament, colored with 
just that touch of elusive Cockney humor 
which shows that it is not to be taken 
seriously. Here are the words: 


“IT want to go ’ome, 

I want to go ’ome, 

The shells and the whizzbangs they rush and 
they roar, 

I don’t want to go to the trenches no more. 

I want to go over the sea 

Where the Allemans cannot catch me; 

Oh, my, 

Il want to go ’ome.”’ 


One thing is sure. If the Germans are 
misled into believing that Tommy Atkins 
for this reason is a pacifist, they will 
make a tremondous discovery to their 
discomfiture. 

It is curious, too, that Tommy Atkins, 
as the name of the British soldier has 
come to be known, like that of the Poilus 
of France and the Yanks of the Ameri- 
cans, has a weakness for sentimental 
love songs which remind him of home 
and of associations that lift him out of 
the somber surroundings of his camp or 
billet. In one regard he differs abso- 
lutely from the Americans, in his favor- 
ite songs. He does not care to sing about 
fighting for freedom against the enemies 
of right or for the sake of the flag. All 
that strikes him as positively indecent. 
And as for the patriotic songs that some 
people have quoted him as singing, and 
which proclaim that “a soldier’s life is 
the only life for me,” he laughs at the 
idea. One of his favorite songs begins: 


“When this bloody war is over, 
© how happy I shall be.” 


Tommy, you see, is in a very different 
position to the Yanks, who, having read 
of atrocities, have become terrible 
Yanks, judges and executioners, and 
that is why they sing with such terrific 
force: 


“The Yanks are coming! 

Say a prayer! 

And they won't come back till it’s over, over 
there.” 


[Continued on page 81 
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You know, when one wanted graciously 
to insinuate that the story a person was 
telling you was incredible it was custo- 
mary to say, “Tell that to the marines.” 
This has given the line to a patriotic 
poster which has been put up all over 
and has drawn out a striking poem by 
N. A. Jennings, called “The Appeal of a 
Poster.” In the poster a man with a 
stern, hard face is shown, who having 
thrown away his cap, is taking off his 
coat. The poem is as follows: 


“ ‘Huns Kill Women and Children!’ 
It was staring him in the face, 
Telling the tale in headlines 
Of the deeds of a hellborn race; 
Telling of dastards’ doings, 
Black murder hurled down from the skies 
On nursing babes and mothers— 
Such a slaughter as Germans prize. 


‘Huns Kill Women and Children!’ 
And the words seared into his’ soul; 
His heart grew sick with horror 
At thought of the pitiful toll. 
Then rage filled all his being 
And he took an oath then and there, 
‘Those black fiends must be punished, 
And, by God! I will do my share!’ 


‘Huns Kill Women and Children!’ 

With each moment his anger grew; 
Grim, determined, his jaw hard set, 

He was fighting mad through and through. 
Gentle with child or woman, 

Full of courage and fine and clean, 
Showing in all his make-up 

True type of the fighting Marine! 


‘Huns Kill Women and Children!’ 

They are doing it now, to-day !— 
Murdering Red Cross nurses, 

Dropping bombs on children at play. 
Get in the fight to stop them; 

“In France men are showing you how; 
Join the Marines! Go to it! 

And the time to enlist is NOW.” 


There is a good deal of “pep” coming 
into the war poetry, says 
Your 
MEPHISTO. 


“ORPHEUS”’ PRODUCED 
UNDER THE OPEN SKY 


Work Finely Given by San Fran- 
ciscans in Greek Theater 
at Berkeley 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 29.—Spe- 
cial interest is centering on the annual 
“jinks” of the Bohemian Club, scheduled 
to open Aug 3 at Bohemia Grove. Upon 
this occasion “Twilight of Kings,” a 
drama of Democracy, will be presented. 
The drama is by Richard M. Hotaling, 
lyrics by George Sterling and incidental 
music by Wallace A. Sabin. The chorus 
will consist of between fifty and sixty 
male voices, and there will be an orches- 
tra of fifty-eight pieces. The incidental 
music includes a “Peasant Glee,” ‘Wan- 


der Song,” “Song of Peace,” “Drinking 
Song,” “Song of War,” “Love Song,” 
“Funeral March,” “Hornpipe,” etc., and 
is built principally on two themes. The 
first, representing folk-song of the coun- 
tryside, is woven into various construc- 
tions. The other theme or “Peace Song” 
is used in a suite of four numbers, be- 
ginning with the “Passing of the Hours” 
and ending in “Peace and Slumber.” 

As is the custom of the club, all de- 
tails of plot and setting are being care- 
fully withheld from the public until after 
the performance. 

On Saturday evening the Greek The- 
ater at Berkeley was the scene of a 
splendid production of Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus.” This theater, belonging to the 
University of California, was especially 
adapted to the opera, a sense of reality 
being given by the ideal setting which 
had no need of the usual paraphernalia 
of the modern stage. With the sky above 
and nature’s background one was easily 
transported from the scene in Hades to 
that of the heavenly plains. 

The opera was given under the direc- 
tion of Paul Steindorff and the singers 
were local artists of whom San Fran- 
cisco is justly proud. Lydia Sturtevant, 
as Orpheus; Loisa Patterson Wessitsh, 
as Eurydice, and Anna Young, as the 
Amour, each scored unqualified suc- 
cesses, while orchestra and chorus proved 
all that could be desired. Ruth St. Denis 
appeared in two dances and there was 


a ballet of forty girls, under the direc- 


tion of Anita Peters Wright. The light- 
ing of the different scenes was effective 
and altogether it was one of the most 
delightful productions ever presented in 
this historic theater. The audience, 
numbering over 6000, expressed its ap- 
proval by hearty applause. Mr. Stein- 
dorff is to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of the opera, which will mark the 
beginning of an annual series of classics 
which will be given under the auspices 
of the university. 

“The Rose of Queretaro” is the name 
of a musical comedy which has been 
written by E. G. Dickinson, an officer 
stationed at Mare Island. It was given 
an initial performance at the new the- 
ater at Mare Island two weeks ago and 
was such a success that it will be given 
a presentation at the Columbia Theater 
on Sunday afternoon, the proceeds to be 
given to the fund for the entertainment 
of sick sailors confined at the Naval 
Hospital. The scenery and properties 
were painted and made by the men of 
the hospital corps and all the charac- 
ters, including the chorus, are taken by 
these men. 

The invalids at the Letterman General 
Hospital were treated to two delightful 
concerts last week. Mrs. Etta B. Nobbes 
of New York, who is visiting here, was 
the soloist at the first concert. She was 
assisted by Luigi Poggi, tenor of the 
Latin Opera Company. A platform had 
been erected in the court and the men 
who were unable to leave their beds were 
wheeled from the wards on to the ver- 
anda, where they could enjoy the music. 
The second concert, equally enjoyed by 
the invalids, was given by Mme. Stella 
Jellica. She was accompanied by Flor- 
ence Hyde. 

Mme. Lillian S. Durini gave a musical 
tea at her studio on Friday evening, 
when she presented several pupils in an 
interesting program. Operatic selections 
were well given by Alice Bradley, Marie 
Coletti, Bertha Sarter, Mario Borno, 
John Landucci, Bernice Smith, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Coe, Mrs. J. A. Annear and others. 

A program of works by Scotch, Welsh, 
Russian, French, Italian and American 
composers was given at the Fine Arts 


Building on Sunday afternoon. Those 
participating were Beatrice Clifford, 
pianist; Rosalie Honyakowa, soprano, 


and George N. Krull, baritone, with Mrs. 
Hazel Boyd-Hunter and Walter Wetzel, 
accompanists. 

Frank W. Healy, who with Mrs. Healy 
is spending his vacation at Lake Tahoe, 
will return to San Francisvo next week. 
During the months of August and Sep- 
tember Mr. Healy will devote consider- 
able time to Red Cross and other Gov- 
ernment work. In October his regular 
season will open with the Muratore con- 
cert. The list of attractions which Mr. 
Healy will present includes John Mc- 
Cormack, Mme. Matzenauer, Mme. Alda, 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, Riccardo 
Stracciari, Ethel Leginska, Rudolph 
Ganz, Max Rosen, Lillian Meagher, Ga- 
brielle Gills and others. 

George Kruger, president of the San 
Francisco Music Teachers’ Association, 
was a delegate to the State convention 
recently held at Los Angeles. His piano 
playing was one of the features of the 
convention. E. M. B. 


ORATORIO AT ASBURY 








“Stabat Mater” Given at Seashore Re- 
sort with Prominent Soloists 


AsBURY PARK, N. J., Aug. 1.—Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” was presented on 
July 28 in the First Presbyterian Church 
by a quartet, all of whom are well known 
in this city, assisted by a chorus from 
Brooklyn. The oratorio was well given 
and proved one of the best musical pro- 
grams rendered in the city in some time. 

The quartet of soloists was composed of 
May Reddick Prina, soprano; Alice Louise 
Mertens, contralto; John Young, tenor, 
and Donald Chalmers, basso. Martha 
Stewart accompanied at the piano and 
Mrs. Charles D. Prout presided at the 
organ. 

An especially pleasing number was 
the duet of the soprano and contralto, 
“Power Eternal! Judge and Father,” 
sung by Mrs. Reddick and Mrs. Mer- 
tens. “Hear Us, Lord,” sung without 
accompaniment, proved another effective 
feature. 





Want Henry Hadley as Conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 

It is reported that a movement to have 
Henry Hadley selected as conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra is gain- 
ing considerable headway in Boston. A 
number of nersons of influence have in- 
terested themselves in the matter, and 
it is understood that the trustees of the 
orchestra are considering the applica- 
tion.. 


a 


Lucy Gates Scores at Season’s 


Début with Ravinia Opera Force} 


Company’s New Coloratura Makes Good Impression as ‘‘Violetta’ 
“Traviata” — Ruth Miller, Another Addition to Roster, Adm r¢ 
as ““Musetta” in “Boheme’”’ — Stringz Quintet of Sailors Or; age 
ized—Other Events in Chicago Musical Circles . 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Blidg., Chicago, 
Aug. 3, 1918. 


WO changes have been made in the 

personnel of the opera company at 
Ravinia Park during the last week. Lucy 
Gates is now the representative of the 
coloratura section, following Mabel Gar- 
rison, who has concluded her engagement 
and departed; and Ruth Miller, another 


member of the soprano department, has 
been added to the roster. Miss Miller 
came here to sing the roles of Musetta 
in “Bohéme” and Micaela in “Carmen,” 
but it is now being said that “Carmen” 
has been removed from the list of possi- 
bilities for the season. It may be that 
other réles will be found for Miss Miller’s 
use, for she has already displayed her- 
self as an artist worth while. 

Miss Gates was introduced to her Ra- 
vinia 1918-audiences as Violetta in “Tra- 
viata” on the night of July 31. It was 
not an altogether happy occasion, chiefly 
for reasons quite beyond Miss Gates’ con- 
trol, the principal drawback being that 
the weather suddenly turned cool almost 
to the point of bleakness. Under such 
circumstances an opera as venerable in 
texture if not in years as “Traviata” 
became more of an occurrence than an 
event. 

Miss Gates disclosed a voice of excel- 
lent, at times of exquisite, quality, not 
of large volume, but of wide range and 
sufficient flexibility to meet all the de- 
mands imposed upon it by the pyro- 
technics of Verdi’s score. She displayed 
a nice taste for lyric singing, marred by 
one fault, a habit of audible inhalation. 
Her Violetta was an attractive figure on 
the stage, and both vocally and dramat- 
ically she achieved a success with her au- 
dience. The opera was cut, as most per- 
formances are cut at Ravinia Park, pre- 
senting the first, second and final scenes 
of the work. It was in the second scene 
that she gave her most effective imper- 
sonation, in which she had good help 
from Millo Picco in an excellent perform- 
ance of the elder Germont. Orville Har- 
rold sang Alfredo. 

Miss Miller’s brief réle as Musetta was 
made briefer through the omission of the 
second act, which contains her one big 
song. Enough remained in the third and 
fourth acts to show that she has a voice, 
looks and sense of the stage, which means 
a good artist. She would be worth hear- 
ing in a greater opportunity. 

The star of the performance was 
Claudia Muzio, not so dominant or im- 
pressive as she is as Tosca or Nedda, but 
pathetic, wistful and beautiful of voice. 
Of all the réles which this artist has es- 
sayed so far, she has yet to register her 
first failure. The only difference is that 
in some she is better than in others. 

The performance was a well-balanced 
one, because a quartet of men had been 
assembled to sing the réles of the four 
musketeers of the arts, who were quite 
as good as the incumbents of Mimi and 
Musetta. They were Morgan Kingston, 
as Rodolfo; Millo Picco, as Marcel; Louis 
D’Angelo, as Schaunard; and Leon Ro- 
thier, as Colline. Francesco Daddi also 
contributed his humorous sketch as Be- 
noit. 


Mr. Hawley’s Roster 


Although James Hawley entered the 
business of concert manager only a few 
months ago, he has a number of promi- 
nent artists on his list, and he has se- 
cured important engagements for them. 
Some of those now under his management 
are Cora Libberton, soprano; Moses Bo- 
guslawski, pianist; Fredericka Gerhardt 
Downing, contralto, and Finley Campbell, 
tenor. Mrs. Libberton has been engaged 
to sing with the Apollo Musical Club in 
Cowen’s “The Veil”? during the coming 
season, and Mr. Campbell has been placed 
with the Milwaukke A Cappella Chorus 
as well as in several recital engagements. 

Constantin Nicolay, basso, of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, has returned to 
Chicago after singing at a war relief 
féte in St. Louis given under the auspices 
of the prominent Greeks of that city. He 
expects to do some teaching until the re- 
assembling of the opera company in 
October. 

Vittorio Trevisan, another member of 
the opera company, and for the past six 
years its leading basso-buffo, has been 


listed to sing in “Crispino e la Con ay ‘ 


next season with Mme. Galli-Curci. \ 
Trevisan has entirely recovered fror, | 
illness of the early summer, and }; 
opened a studio where he will teach ;;; 
ing and acting. 

Bertha Beeman, the contralto, left t; 
week for a brief concert tour thr y 
Iowa and Minnesota. Efforts were : 1, 
to extend her itinerary into North ) 
kota, but conflicting dates rendered {; 
impossible. 

Frances Ingram has offered her ey 
ices gratuitously to the theater divs; 
of the War Department’s commission , 
training camp activities. She opene: } 
tour Aug. 4 at Camp Pike. 

Carl D. Kinsey, vice-president and ge 
eral manager of the Chicago Musical ( 
lege, left with Mrs. Kinsey last weel. f 
a vacation in the East. Mr. and \f; 
Kinsey will spend some time at |.aj 
George to consult ‘with Leopold Aw 
who will give a course of lessons ai ¢) 
college next September. They will al 
visit Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Withers) 
at their summer home. 


A New Chamber Trio 


Three well-known Chicago musiciay 
Ernest Toy, violinist, of the Colum) 
School of Music; Frederick Mort 
pianist, and Hans Hess, ’cellist, have . 
ganized themselves into a chamber miu; 
body. The new ensemble will be knoy 
as the Chicago Chamber Music [ri 
Each of the members has won favorat 
comments for individual performance 
and a comprehensive répertoire is bei 
prepared for a series of concerts to | 
given during the winter. 

Through the efforts of a well-knoy 
Chicago musician, John Doane, now 
service at the Great Lakes Naval Trai 
ing Station, a string quintet of talent 
sailors at the station has been organi 
and will be heard publicly during t 
coming season. Special permission | 
been granted the players to go on a 
cert tour for the benefit of the Na 
League Relief. 

Helen Hagen, soprano; Fredericka (Ge 
hardt Downing, contralto; John B. M 
ler, tenor, and Magnus Schutz, bass 
will make a Chautauqua tour of t 
Middle West under the title of the (hi 
cago Opera Quartet. They will have : 
assisting artist the violinist, Amy Eme 
son Neill. The organization plans 
tour until Oct. 1. 

A program of extraordinary intere 
was given on Thursday afternoon in t! 


new Bush Conservatory, by Edgar \4 


son, pianist, and Richard Wagner, ’ce!|is 
The Georg Schumann Sonata in E Min 
was presented. 

Thomas Noble MacBurney has had ¢! 
vision and the imagination to devise : 
association of teachers which shall co 
bine the best features of both the in! 
vidual studio and the general mus 
school, while omitting the weak points 
both. Under the title of the MacBurn¢ 
Studios, Inc., the new organization 3 
nounces its formation and sends vt 
statement of its aims. Mr. MacBurne 
for the past decade a well-known 2! 
successful vocalist and instructor in (1! 
cago, when seen a few days ago gave } 
enthusiastic and convincing explanati 
of the new association. 

Said Mr. MacBurney: 

“What I and the other organizers 
the MacBurney Studios, Inc., have bh 
in mind is to give a pupil a broad, ze 
eral musical education without making 
the cut-and-dried course of a musi¢ 
school. Therefore we have formed w! 
may be described as a co-operative al! 
ance of Chicago teachers who are alre2' 
well established in their own branc) 
and can give the pupil all the cours 
necessary. 

“The MacBurney Studios, Inc., 
corporation not for profit, but operat! 
under one central board of direcio 
Suppose a pupil comes to me as an _né 
vidual teacher for lessons in singing 2" 
is found to need instruction in piano 
harmony or what it may be. Our ov 
directors know that our affiliated tea) 
of piano or harmony is dependable, 2" 
we can safely advise the pupil to g0 
that one. That teacher will study ‘ 
individual needs of the pupil, and furnis 
the instruction required. This elene! 
I think, makes the organization an i! 
provement on the conventional schoc!. 

EDWARD C. Moor:®. 
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| What Music Means to Adolph Lewisohn, 


Patron Saint of "dhe Stadium Series 














I Sensitive and Broadly-Cul- 
rared Lover of All That Is 
feautiful Is This Financier 

aad Public Benefactor—Views 

‘Music as Summertime Es- 

.ential—Finds Concerts Are 

Attended by Deeply Appre- 


ative Audiences—His Ca- 


~ 


reer 


() more appropriate setting could be 
imagined for the activities of a man 
ith a great outlook on the two worlds 
+ art and of finance than the office of 
dolph Lewisohn. High up above the 
ow! of lower Broadway, it looks out 


Im the incessant, calm activity of ferry- 


at and barge and tug. The low-toned 
auty of gray river, smudgy mist and 
eely smoke-cloud is shot through with 
gleam of scarlet from a passing flag; 
» shaft of red from the sulky sun, re- 
ring defeated from the day’s battle; a 
limpse of orange in the rounding of a 
g’s funnel. 

So the man himself impresses you. 
iven over to the apparent prosecution 
fan incessant activity, all that there is 
, his surroundings and entourage of 
he most coldly business-like, there yet 
;: visible the longing for the relief that 
eauty alone affords, in the carefully 
armonious furnishing of a luxurious 
fice with its picture here of a stately 
uilding, there of a riot of lovely flowers, 
sassed in color against a neutral-tinted 
‘all. More, when Mr. Lewisohn himself 
ays simply, “I love all things that are 
eautiful; rare books, etchings, pottery, 
lowers and, of course, music,” there is 
light in the face of the financier that 
urns it into that of the dreamer, al- 
ost the poet. It is interesting to note 
ow these activities have mingled in the 
infolding of a long life. 


Mr. Lewisohn’s Career 


Aj7— Lewisohn was born in Ham- 
Germany, in 1849. He was edu- 

“e in private schools in Hamburg, 
eceiving a thorough general training. 
At the age of eighteen he came to Amer- 
‘a, settling in New York City, where 
is brother, the late Leonard Lewisohn, 
ad preceded him, and they together a 
ew years later established the firm of 

wisohn Brothers, which the _ two 
rot eae carried on for about thirty 
ears. At the present time Mr. Lew- 
sshhn is Head of the firm of Adolph 
ewisohn & Sons and of many sub- 
idiary copper companies. 

Throughout his life Mr. Lewisohn has 
lone big things in the field of philan- 
hro py. He has his own investigators to 

xamine into cases of poverty and dis- 
ress, and if “satisfied that the case is 
t deserving one, alleviates it in a_prac- 

‘al way. Together with Nathaniel 
Seal he helped to establish the He- 
rew Technical School for Girls. The 
chool makes it a rule to keep in touch 

‘ith its graduates to ascertain what 
ractical benefits they have derived from 
heir instruction, and the statistics 
how that about 2500 graduates so re- 
orting are now earning an aggregate 
bf about $1,500,000 annually. But be- 
ides the practical education which these 
hi dren have acquired, what is even of 

treater importance is that they have 

een improved in character and cul- 
ay the aim of the school being to in- 

cate in its pupils the highest ideals 
tnd principles. 

To Columbia University Mr. Lewisohn 
las donated the building for its School 
Mines, which ranks high among 

‘rican institutions of the kind. 


Gave Stadium to City 


he magnificent and imposing Sta- 
in, situated on the brow of the hill 
f Morningside Heights, adjoining the 
'olege of the City of New York, and 
ne of the show places of the city, is a 
‘if’ from Mr. Lewisohn to the City of 
‘ey York, which in turn presented it to 
he City College. The beautiful struc- 

is Mr. Lewisohn’s tribute of grati- 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


Adolph Lewisohn, the Banker, Who Gave the Stadium Building to the City College and 
Who Has Arranged to Finance the Popular Concerts There During the Rest of the 


Summer. 


tude to this American city and a token 
of his appreciation of the free education 
which the college gives to the youth of 
New York. It is quite likely that the 
Stadium will be extended to seat about 
20,000 people if the proper arrange- 
ments can be made for the acquisition of 
Jasper Field opposite. 

Mr. Lewisohn has always interested 
himself in Mount Sinai Hospital, of 
which he has been and is now a director. 
He contributed the Pathological Build- 
ing and paid for its equipment and 
maintenance, besides making liberal do- 
nations toward the general work of the 
hospital, so that Mount Sinai ranks as 
one of the best hospitals in the country. 
The scientific research work carried on 
in its Pathological Building stands pre- 
eminent among work of this kind. 

This man of wealth considers it a 
privilege and a pleasure to render serv- 
ice to his fellowmen, believing that his 
fortune is in a great measure given to 
him by his Creator as a trust for the 
good of humanity. Of him it is said that 
he never speaks unkindly of a human 
being, but always tries to find and bring 
out the better part of each man’s na- 
ture. 


Child Welfare Dear to Him 


Particularly is he devoted to child 
welfare work in its many forms. He is 
president of the Hebrew Sheltering 


Guardian Orphan Asylum, which is tak- 
ing care of about 1000 orphan and de- 
pendent children in its boarding-out bu- 
reau and its cottage homes at Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. Some of the foremost au- 
thorities have critically inspected the 
work of this institution and given it 
their unqualified endorsement as repre 
senting the highest type of child-caring 
work and a model for others to follow. 

At a conference called by President 
Roosevelt at the White House in 1909, 
Mr. Lewisohn fully set forth his ideas 
on child-caring. He believes, as he then 
stated, in keeping the child in its own 
home and contributing toward its sup- 
port rather than in an institution, or 
if that is impossible, in boarding it out 
with another family, but if neither is 
possible, then the institution to which 


it must be sent should be a modern cot- 
tage home. 

Flowers represent one of Mr. Lew- 
isohn’s hobbies, but his enjoyment of 
them is not a selfish thing. Together 
with Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, he has ac- 
tively interested himself in home gar- 
dening by introducing instruction in 
agriculture and horticulture in the pub- 
lic schools. He regards home garden- 
ing as of great educational value as well 
as of practical benefit. In a great meas- 
ure, he feels, this occupation for children 
would help to solve the child labor prob- 
lem by furnishing a profitable and at 
the same time a healthful substitute for 
labor in the factory and the mill. As 
a member of the National Child Labor 
Committee, and as president of the In- 
ternational Child Welfare League Mr. 
Lewisohn has been a powerful factor in 
the fight which has resulted in the enact- 
ment of national laws against child 
labor and the success or partial success 
of this movement in some of the States. 

Another field in which Mr. Lewisohn 
has been active, particularly in the last 
few years, is that of practical prison re- 
form, in which as president of the Na- 
tional Committee on Prisons he is taking 
a leading part. As president of the 
Westchester County Committee of the 
State Charities Aid Association and as 
a member of the Board of the State 
Charities Aid Association, he has fur- 
ther opportunity for that doing of prac- 
tical good in which his soul so evidently 
delights 


Music a Summer Essential 


Of his recent munificence in regard to 
supporting the Stadium concerts, the 
financier said, very simply: 

“Tt seemed to me a happy opportunity 
to offer to the great majority of people 


good, elevating .music at a moderate 
price. It was needed especially, I 
thought, in the summer time. The the- 


aters do not give their best then; the 
moving pictures are not always elevat- 
ing. But music like this always calls 
out the best in one. So, since the acous- 
tics are so good and the fresh air in it- 
self such a relief and a pleasure, why 


not make the thing a permanent joy? 

“And so it seems to be. When I go 
there I notice that the audiences are ab- 
solutely attentive. It is like being in 
church, so undisturbed is the silence in 
this healthful, beautiful place. These 
audiences wait for the end. At the 
opera it is not always so, as everyone 
knows. But here they take the chance 
of being crowded and uncomfortable on 
the way home rather than lose any of 
the music. Evidently it rests and helps 
them; and no chance has been taken in 
the including of anything that might 
disturb the pleasure of it. Under pres- 
ent conditions, German music, for ex- 
ample, might do so. Therefore, it has 
been eliminated. 

“IT am not a musician myself,” he said 
in answer to a question, “except in the 
sense that a man is who loves and en- 
joys it always, and always has. I like to 
sing,” he added. 

“All things beautiful are dear to me, 
he went on. “My pictures, for example, 
of which I have an inter resting collec- 
tion of the modern French, American 
and English schools. I have some Italian 
and Spanish pottery that I .believe is 
well worth while. Some etchings I have, 
and some rare books that they say are 
good, too. In fact, Sir Purdon Clarke 
wrote Dr. Bode of the Berlin Museum 
about my whole collection of these 
things.” 

Flowers are a veritable passion with 
Mr. Lewisohn. Much as he loves the 
cultivated product, of which he has made 
a special hobby (he showed me with such 
pleasure a silver cup given him as a 
prize for a specially remarkable achieve- 
ment in chrysanthemums!), he loves the 
wild flowers tenderly. 

“T like sport so much!” he said. “But 
flowers are so dear to me, and nature’s 
beauty in general, that often when I 
am golfing and go through some beau- 
tiful little bit of woods, I want to leave 
the game just to step and enjoy the 
flowers and the surrounding that they 
make.” 

Truly, it is the man who has loved 
work for its own sake that best knows 
the joy of relaxation; perhaps that is 
why this man, who has accomplished so 
much that is difficult with such a never- 
ceasing surge of love for the beautiful 
always in his soul, has translated so 
helpfully the longing of the multitude 
for that joy of beauty and relaxation 
combined that only music can give the 
tired soul. CLARE PEELER. 
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TEACHES TROOPS “HIKE” SONGS 


Charles Troxell Doing Sterling Work 
at Fort Barrancas, Fla. 


Charles Troxell, the New York tenor, 
has been doing excellent work as Y. M. 
C. A. musical director at Fort Bar- 
rancas, Fla., covering military points 
around Pensacola, Fla., and Mobile, Ala. 
His work is the teaching of the men to 
sing “hike” songs or, as he puts it, “get- 
ting the men in shape to have sufficient 
musical ammunition for the ‘hike.’” He 
is working right in on the military 
schedule in this work, going on long 
“hikes” and teaching the men how to 
apply the singing on the march, which 
is frequently as much as fifteen miles. 
He also has charge of the music for the 
religious services and is doing consider- 
able singing himself. Last week he put 
on a minstrel show at Fort Morgan, 
near Mobile, and also gave two perform- 
ances in Mobile. He has discovered some 
excellent talent among the men, such 
as a quartet, an orchestra and many men 
who are excellent comedians. Mr. Troxell 
has written about his work to MUSICAL 
AMERICA and is enthusiastic about his 
position and doing his bit. 





European Officers Find American Army 
Most Musical of All 


“If you want to make a hit with a 
doughboy,” states the New York Review, 
“send him some sheet music. The best 
way to send it is in an envelope, sealed 
tight as first-class matter, for otherwise 
it may be lost.” According to the writer, 
European officers say the American 
Army is the most musical in the world. 
The men are always going about their 
work, whether it is marching into the 
trenches or filling up a shell hole in the 


road, with a song. 
American Bomb Destroys German 
Divisional Band 


A story was told by German prisoners 
recently taken to the effect that one of 
our bombs, recently dropped from an air- 
plane at Achiet le Grande, happened to 
fall into the midst of a German divi- 
sional band when it was playing, killing 
and wounding sixty bandsmen, soldiers 


_and bystanders. 
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Our Troops in France Refuse 
to Tolerate Mediocre Music 


Rather Than Listen to Ricak Rate Music or Artists, Americans 
Leave Hall—‘Gouter Hour’”’ 
Through Medium of Talking Machines—Women in Or- 

Increasing in Number—Damrosch Arrives— 

Examinations Held at the Conservatory 


a Time for Operatic Airs 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, July 3, 1918 


HE National Conservatory has fin- 

ished its final examinations for the 
year, and until autumn the institution 
will be practically closed, for the place 
will keep open but a few rooms. Before 
the war the old building was cleaned and 
repaired during the summer months, but 
since labor has become so scarce, the 
halls are only put in order. Being anti- 
quated and dark, the Conservatoire has 
to be remodeled and changed a bit every 
few year, and it was the intention of the 
authorities to repaint and do over the 
interior of the rooms and halls; but war 
has put an end to many good resolves, 
and the Conservatory has suffered. It is 
a fine old building, solidly built and put 
there to stay till Judgment Day, until 
modern views of hygiene and light sug- 
gested that improvements be made. The 
part of town the Conservatory occupies 
has been under fire since bombarding be- 
gan, and while much harm has been done 
about, the Conservatory has not been 
touched. 

Examinations have been held, not in 
the big concert hall of the Conservatory, 
but in a room in the Rue de Madrid. 
The seating capacity covers not much 
more than 150, but considering the con- 
ditions of things, this is sufficiently large 
for the professors and audience. Piano, 
string instruments, vocal music, and dec- 
lamation, comic and tragic, comprise the 
program. The singers’ examination is 
most interesting, and this year as usual 
the men were best. There were fewer 
male voices, just as there are far fewer 
male pupils for every other branch. The 
students that gained the prizes are young 
and quite unknown, but that is not say- 
ing they will stay in their hitherto small 
world, for having passed the routine of 
conservatory work and gained even a 
second or third prize, brings them into 
recognition. With a first prize, the young 
man or woman must be given a place at 
once at some of the municipal opera 
houses or at the Comédie Francaise. The 
others are simply brought to the atten- 
tion of the directors, and it rests with 
these powers whether or not they may 
be engaged. In the choice of prize win- 
ners there is generally politics involved, 
and managers knowing this, decide for 
themselves among the number that come 
to them for positions; but as mentioned 
before a first-prizer must have every con- 
sideration and be allowed to show what 
he or she can do in a leading role. If in 
an orchestra, then the winner is given 
the first vacant place. The orchestras 
at the big opera houses are as a rule 
composed of men that won at the Con- 
servatory, and this being the case, 
younger ones must often wait to step 
into the shoes of the older and more 
experienced artist. And speaking of or- 
chestra players, I notice that women are 
increasing in number everywhere. The 
harp used to be reserved for the femi- 
nine fingers, but go where you will you’ll 
find women violin players, ’cellists, flut- 
ists, etc. Lamentably few young men are 
in evidence, nine out of ten of.the players 
being men past fifty. 

Walter Damrosch has arrived in Paris, 


and is engaging his orchestra that will 
tour the American camps and bases. 
American, French, British and Italians 
will be gathered for the fifty players. 
It was the sincere wish of Americans here 
that something could be arranged by the 
conductor for July 4, but Mr. Damrosch 
had too short notice, in fact, rehearsals 
alone will take some time to organize, 
and the men are not yet picked. The 
first appearance of the “War Orches- 
tra” will be probably the eve of the 
French féte, July 13, at the Theatre des 
Champs Elysees, where the Boston Opera 
was held in 1914. Damrosch himself has 
orchestrated “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” so if no singer of importance will 
be able to sing the piece either in Paris 
or in the camps, the orchestra will give 
the National Anthem. 


The St. Louis Quartet 


The St. Louis Quartet has become es- 
tablished as an institution and part of 
the American camps, though I am told 
that the men will sing at any “dug out” 
or camp in which they happen to be, giv- 
ing at least one concert a day along the 
lines. The quartet is composed of C. E. 
Flesh, E. C. Collins, W. C. Niedringhaus 
and R. X. Stark. They are business men 
of Missouri, long recognized as musicians 
and singers, and their coming to this part 
of the world dates back to a few weeks 
only. The Y. M. C. A. is responsible for 
their presence here, and the quartet is 


said to be fine. I believe men prefer to 
hear men to women singers. 

Americans as a people have been false- 
ly accused of many things by Europeans, 
but none of them before the war seem to 
have thought there was much talent— 
except to make money—among us. That 
Americans are both musical and music- 
lovers is beginning to dawn not only on 
the world, but on themselves. This is 
demonstrated among the young soldiers 
arriving every day, and these fellows 
do not want noise or just any old thing, 
they are after music of the substantial 
sort, and rather than listen to poor com- 
positions or second-rate artists, they get 
up one by one and leave a room. This I 
have seen demonstrated a dozen times, 
and as singing particularly has been 
many times of the very poorest order, 
the soldiers are kept “on the move.” The 
American singers so far have been so far 
above the others that there is simply no 
comparison, and what we need is more 
of such. 

I happened to visit the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ resort yesterday afternoon, and 
as usual there was music in the air, for 
a machine of some sort was squeaking 
away. It was “gouter hour,” and the 
soldiers had brought their cup of choco- 
late or milk or coffee in the rooms where 
the overworked instrument was, and 
there they all sat, some reading papers 
and letters, but the great majority just 
sitting there, listening to the opera tune. 
There is no talking, for the men do not 
want the music to be interrupted. This 
same scene goes on from nine in the 
morning—sans the drinks—and they tell 
me that while home airs are put in the 
machine occasionally, the boys choose 
opera selections sung by the finest sing- 
ers. To the soldier from the country 
and small towns, these music machines 
are a great teacher, and one hasn’t to go 
to an opera to listen to a favorite aria 
or artist. So the American man of arms 
will return to his country schooled and 
experienced in opera as well as in other 
matters, though they all say that they 
listen to the “music machines” in every 
camp in which they get military training 
in the States. LEONORA RAINES. 











Maggie Teyte Visits Man-of-War 
After Benefit for the Jackies 





























Maggie Teyte, the English Soprano (on the right) and Clara Wullner, Accompanist, 
Aboard One of Uncle Sam’s Battleships at Cape May. 


AGGIE TEYTE and Reinald Wer- 
renrath recently gave a program at 
Cape May for the benefit of the sailors 
in our navy and raised a large sum of 


money for the building of an auditorium 
at Cape May. Their accompanist on this 
occasion was Clara Wullner, the young 


St. Louis pianist, who is now located in 
New York. 





Florence Hinkle and Reinald Werren- 
rath are among the American artists en- 
gaged by Ossip Gabrilowitsch for solo 
appearances next year with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. 








To play the “Star Spangled Banner” carelessly, 
or to play it with a vamped accompaniment is 
nothing short of sacrilege—hence the publica- 
tion of the famous “Josef Hoffmann” version. 
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The Josef Hoffmann version (Carl Fischer. ai 4 
York) 1s the one which he plays at practically all | 
his concerts. A version which gives full scope to 
its majestic and solemn appeal. 




















INSTITUTE SECURES BUHLI¢ 





Director Frank Damrosch Eng ig, 
Noted American Pianist 


Frank. Damrosch, director of the I is Mu 
tute of Musical Art, has secured +29 ~ 
services of Richard Buhlig as one of +}, 
leading piano teachers for the se 
of 1918-1919. 

Richard Buhlig was born in Chi ay 
and received his early musical trai \inJ” 
there. While still a boy, however })@i 
was sent to Leschetizky in Vienna anf @}); 
remained with him_until 1900. A fteg@.,, 
a few months in England the yung: 
pianist went to Berlin, where he n ajp@!** 
his first public appearance in Octc hep gden¢ 
1901. He was at once recognized | y B@pent 
critical public as an artist of the groah@.j;), 
est promise. In 1905 he began a f ef... 
series of triumphs in London, folloy i,p@!"'* 
this tour with an equally succes:f)—y 
progress through France, where he ‘ir @{tali 
played with the Lamoureux Orchesiriy 
In 1907 Mr. Buhlig came to America «4; 
was heard in a number of Eastern 
Western cities. On his return to E, yw! 
rope he continued to tour extensivel—gon t 
Pupils came from all parts of the wor oT 
to study with him. After two year a 
the war Mr. Buhlig came back to Ames’ ‘ 
ica, where he has permanently esiaife the 
lished his high place among pianists. FF glint 
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FOR ATLANTIC CITY SYMPHON| 


Success of Leman Orchestra Create solac 
Movement for Winter Organization J hund 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 30 ggbad 


their 
gathe 
shelt 
day. 





Evelyn Scotney, soprano, and Howar 
White, bass, were again heard with tly 
Leman Orchestra on the Steel Pier, | 
W. F. Leman, conductor. Mme. Scotne 
sang the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” an 





Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” the flute ob)|igthing 
gato being played by H. Schlegel of thaithis ; 
orchestra. Mr. White was heard if)... 

“She Alone Charmeth My Sadness ‘ 

from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” Sangeet 
uel Belov, violinist and concertmastegmto-da 
of the Leman Orchestra, played David @#fondl 


Andante and Scherzo brilliantly. he 

A movement is gaining ground 
maintain a symphony orchestra in thi 
city during the winter as well as sum 
mer season. Last Sunday’s symphony 
concert drew 5000 listeners to the larg 
Music Hall to hear the orchestra i 


















magi 








Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Overture, Beef) oun, 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, the Lisz platf 
Nocturne and “Valse Triste,” SibeliufM,,; 4 
The program closed with the “WillianfMians 
Tell” Overture. The applause was sf@voun; 
insistent that Mr. Leman was recalled. h 
repeatedly and his men were obliged t#@tent}s 
acknowledge the courtesy by bowing loving 
their way from the stage. J. V. B. Bithe s 
onais 

Maryland Executive Asks Rosenblatt tam “ ‘I 
Aid W. S. S. Campaign an 

Josef Rosenblatt, the cantor-tenor, if™ “<‘f] 
to sing in Baltimore for the War Saving#Hwith 
Stamp campaign soon to be conducted “T] 





there. He is interrupting his vacatiollonce 
in response to personal requests for hifMnow ; 
services which were sent him by Govfithe U 


ernor Harrington of Maryland, Mayo “J 
Preston of Baltimore, and W. Blacellltthis ¢ 
Lowndes, Baltimore’s City Director. hdifhad | 
letters from these officials were delivereditime 
by a personal representative sent nortilMat on 


to solicit Mr. Rosenblatt’s aid. The Govffone t 
ernor’s letter comments on the splendit the w 
work Mr. Rosenblatt did in conjunctiolffpeace 


with the Liberty Bond and War Saving# “*y 
stamp campaings in New York City, an@§Camp 
says further: “I can think of no mallfyou r 
better qualified to rouse Baltimore’s JewH} “ *} 





ish residents than yourself.” Mayotlbut T 
Preston says: “We can assure you of aml cou 
warm welcome and we are confident thafthoug 
your presence will insure a successful passe 
meeting.” Cuare 
cours 
Sing “Star-Spangled Banner” in Sigzféll w: 
Language for Deaf Mutes get i 
BALTIMORE, MpD., July 30.—A nove c 2 E 
feature marked the opening of the fourt! a 
annual convention of the Knights of |) bee: 
’Epée, an organization of deaf mutes ie 
on July 29, when a choir of young wome" « ‘( 
sang “The Star- Spangled Banner’ in and d 
the sign language. Somewhat similar i! a 
its purpose to the Knights of Columbus site 


the Knights of De l’Epée body was 
named after the French abbé, Char'es 
Michael de l’Epée, inventor of the sign 
language. 





Margaret Matzenauer and Frank 4 
Forge have been engaged by Ona B. 
Talbot for one of the three attractions 
comprising her “Virtuosi” Festivals t 
take place in Louisville on May 7, and in 
Indianapolis on May 3. Mme. Matzen 
aued will appear on “Operatic Nigh, 
the other two concerts being designat? id 
as “Orchestral Night” and “Chora! 
Night.” 
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7 mlinist, 
4 service of the American army on the 
rfealtalian front. 
“fe acorrespondence from Rome to the New 
: York Globe and Chicago Daily News, 
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‘end did some of my studies here. 
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~ <PALDING FOREGOES 


ART TILL WAR ENDS 


mM usic Is Closed Doo Door to Him Now, 
Violinist Tells Interviewer 
in Rome 





The fine spirit with which the Amer- 


P Bican musician has temporarily laid aside 
Bhis personal artistic work to take up 
Wihe larger work of helping in the war 
BWhas become proverbial. 
Widence of this is clearly shown in a re- 
Beent interview by Edgar Ansel Mowrer 


A further evi- 


with Albert Spalding, the American vio- 
who is fighting in the aviation 


Mr. Mowren, in a special 


Swrites of the violinist and his attitude 
Mon the war as follows: 

“The strains of a violin drifted on the 
air and melted away with the breath of 
wind in the trees. Golden sunlight 
‘glinted through the leaves and dripped 
"in patches on the lawn. Above the sun 
burned with Roman intensity and the 
splash of a fountain was full of cool 
solace.e This was the park where a 
hundred years ago Pauline Bonaparte 
had lived and loved. These trees cast 
their shade on the brilliant throng she 
gathered around her, the same trees that 
shelter a crowd hardly less brilliant to- 
day. A century has passed, but some- 
thing of the spirit has lingered. For 
this is the home of the British Ambassa- 
dor. Lady Rodd, his wife, is an inde- 
fatigable worker for war charities, and 
to-day ‘all Rome,’ as the newspapers 
fondly announce, has assembled to hear 


the concert she has arranged in aid of 
war funds. 

“Certainly many well-known figures 
are there. Italian statesmen and Allied 
diplomats mingle with Roman aristoc- 
ray and soldiers of many nations. The 
magic of the music holds them spell- 
hound—and my eyes turn toward the 
platform where a figure in khaki stands 
out from the background of the musi- 
cians in the orchestra. He looks very 
young—this soldier who is playing with 
such passion. His eyes are gazing in- 
tently into space as he holds the violin 
lovingly under his chin and draws forth 
the sobbing strains of Wieniawski’s Pol- 
onaise in A Minor. 

““He belongs to you, doesn’t he?’ I 
heard a British Tommy ask of a burly 
American aviator. 

“*We sure does,’ answered the other 
with pride, ‘and he’s some crackerjack.’ 

“The violinist was Albert Spalding, 
mce a favorite of the American public, 
now adjutant in the aviation section of 
the United States army. 

“*T practised just half an hour for 
this concert,’ he said, after the audience 
had been finally satisfied. ‘There is no 
time for music. I can’t do two things 
at once, and at this moment there is only 
one thing that matters. We must win 
the war and establish peace, and a just 
peace. That’s all there is to it.’ 

“*VYou were at the Foggia Aviation 
Camp when ‘you first came over, were 
you not?’ I asked. 

“*Ves, I was there for some time— 
but I never received my pilot’s brevet— 
| couldn’t pass the physical tests, al- 
though I have made many flights as 


passenger. Now I help Captain La 
(Cuardia in the Rome office, but, of 
course, I want to get to the front. We 


all want to do field work as soon as we 
get into uniform.’ 

“*“But how well you speak Italian!’ 
| exclaimed, as he exchanged a few 
rapid words with the leader of the or- 
thestra, who was urging him to play yet 


“Banother time. 


“Oh, I have been in Italy a great deal 
I have 


played here before, too.’ I knew he had 


7 Played at the Augusteo ten years ago 




















Carlos Salzedo Practises Some New 
and Awe-Compelling Harp ‘Exercises’’ 












































IDSUMMER madness being the special prerogative of mus‘cians on their 


illustrating some new and heretofore untried harp effects, or rather “exercises, 


futurist tendencies. 
season? 


The question that agitates one is: 
The noted harpist is spending the summer at Seal Harbor, 


Me. 





and I knew, too, the furore that the ‘boy 
violinist’ had created. 

“‘And I am_ glad to be back among 
Italians again, for there’s not a finer 
race for sensitive understanding and 
imaginative courage. I was at the front 
a few weeks ago and I thought the spirit 
of the men superb.’ 

“T asked him what he thought of 
America’s attitude. 

“*T felt all along it was going to be 
our war. President Wilson was only 
waiting till he felt the people solid be- 
hind him. It’s a people’s war this time 
right enough. With the domination of 
Prussianism, everything that we had 
ever stood for would have been de- 
stroyed. As an artist I knew that pure 
art would have been crushed out of ex- 
istence under such a hegemony. I am 
glad that our country, which is so often 
erroneously supposed to be interested 
exclusively in commercial aims, has 
shown the world that it will fight to the 
death for an ideal.’ 

“<“Then you have no sympathy with 
German art?” I asked. Albert Spald- 
ing’s eyes suddenly blazed: 

“ “Art does not exist in Germany. That 
country has debased art to material 
ends, making it serve purposes of state 
and thereby using it as a tool. Her 
great artists have become agents of 
espionage and German propaganda, and 
the country values their reputation and 
influence abroad not for their artistic 
worth, but for the returns they can 
make to her secret service. A nation 
that drives its poet Heine into exile; 
that imprisons its great hero, Lieb- 
knecht; that will turn from Goethe to 
praise the writings of Frederick the 
Great, has no claim to art.’ 

“At the outbreak of the European 
war Mr. Spalding canceled his South 
American tour and began to put his af- 
fairs in order. ‘I felt I must get ready,’ 


he said. He has cousins fighting in 
France. 

“*You are a warlike family,’ | sug- 
gested. 


“‘No, we are not. We are a peaceful 
family, and that’s why we are fighting 
to-day.’ 

“And your violin?’ I asked.. 

“<T never play now. That is a closed 
door. It will remain locked until peace 
shall come and unlock it again.’”’ 





New York, N. Y.—Henrietta Magnus, 
piano teacher of this city, is spending 
the month of August in Pine Hill, in the 
Catskill Mountains. 

* * * 

BaR HarBor, Me.—Two programs of 
interest were given on July 22 and July 
25 at the studio of Meyer Davis, at the 
Malvern, directed by Mr. Davis. A piano 
solo was given by, Mr. Wissow. 
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Offers unusual opportunities for advanced study of music 
in all its branches. 
Oberlin College. 

lent required before entering courses leading to Degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 
for Men over 18. 

opens September 17th. 


CHARLES W. MORRISON, Director 


Enjoys the intellectual and social life of 
Four year high school course or its equiva- 


U. S. Military Unit in Oberlin College 
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DUDLEY BUCK 


Summer Class, Jane 1 to Aug. 31 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Prominent Pupils: Marie Morrisey, Allen 

Hinckley, .Edgar Schofield and others.) 
50 W. 67th St., 








New York. Phone Col, 8462 


CONCERTS FOR ALABAMANS 
Council of Defense Entertains Soldiers 
at University School 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA., July 30.—A series 
of concerts has been inaugurated by the 
local committee of the Council of De- 
fense at the University of Alabama, for 
the pleasure of the University Training 
Detachment, which is composed of en- 
listed men who are being instructed at 
the university in various lines of me- 
chanical work. ‘The last two concerts, 
given on July 17 and July 24, have been 
of especial merit. Each concert was 
preceded by a “sing” under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A. and led by Song 
Leader Erle Stapleton. Mr. Stapleton 
is an enlisted man who has had Y. M. 
C. A. experience at Fort Oglethorpe, 
etc., and is himself a singer of ability. 

The first concert, under the direction 
of Mrs. James F. Alston of Tuscaloosa, 
presented Morgenthau’s Orchestra in 
patriotic and popular numbers, humor- 
ous readings by Tom Gardner, songs by 
Mrs. Harry N. Eddins, Ola Davis and 
Mrs. Alston, violin solos by Adelyne 
Hood and Ethel Kennedy and the sing- 
ing of “America” by the whole audience. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Harry N. 
Eddins, the second concert comprised 
quartets sung by Mr. and Mrs. Eddins, 
Sterling Harris and Ola Davis. Hattie 
Blalock gave readings, Mary Janice 
Henderson danced and Ladie Fonville 
played a cornet solo. Ola Davis, Mrs. 
William B. Morgan, Mrs. Eddins, Mrs. 
Alston, Sterling Harris, tenor, and Lucy 
Hearn Broadstreet, soprano, of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., gave vocal numbers. 

The program concluded with a piano 
duet by Mrs.- Harvey B. Searcy and 
Stella S. Harris. 7. 
Frederic Lopere babe No Will; 


Prop- 
erty Goes to Mother 


Frederic Lopere. a young musician 
who died at Denver. Col., on June 25 
last, left an estate of “about $1,000” in 


personal property and no will, according 


vacation, 


Carlos Salzédo and a friend are here 


” which presumably elucidate Mr. Salzédo’s 
Will Mr. Salzédo include these innovations on his programs for next 


to his mother and sole heir, Mrs. Nellie 
M. Loper of Brooklyn. Mr. Lopere, who 
in private life was James H. Loper, was 
but twenty-three years old and lived with 
his mother. He was a member of the 
staff of the Musical Art Publication So- 
ciety in St. Louis, Mo., of which Godow- 
sky is editor-in-chief, and studied piano 
under Pembauer at Leipsic and counter- 
point and fugue under Max Reger. Ni- 
kisch taught him orchestration and con- 
ducting. 





Summer Classes’ Success Leads Mme. 
Ziegler to Make Them Permanent 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., Aug. 2.—The 
classes at the Metropolitan School of 
Music, which is directed by Mme. Anna 
Ziegler of the Ziegler Institute of Nor- 
mal Singing in New York, and by Tali 
Esen Morgan, have been so successful 
that Mme. Ziegler has decided to make 
the summer classes a permanent feature 
of her year’s work, and has already 
made plans to carry on the work of the 
vocal department next summer. A re- 
cital was given recently in which, fol- 
lowing an address by Mr. Morgan, solos 
were given by Mrs. Blanche Shreve, so- 
prano; Stella Seligman, contralto, and 
Dennis Murray, tenor, with Mrs. Edith 
Morgan Savage at the piano. The 
courses, which were opened on July 11, 
will continue for seven weeks.  P. G. 


English Workman’s Fine Voice Exempts 
Him from Army 





LONDON, July 27.—A collier who was 
called in the draft produced several let- 
ters showing that he had a fine tenor 
voice and that he sang at war charity 
concerts. He was exempted. 


When Enrico Caruso sings at Sara- 
toga Springs on Saturday, Aug. 17, he 
will give on his program arias from 
“Boheme,” “L’Elisir d’Amore” and 
“Pagliacci.” Caruso will be assisted by 

Salvatore Fucito., his accompanist, and 
two young American artists, Nina Mor- 
gana, soprano, Mayo Wadler, violinist. 





F. X. ARENS 


OF THE 


Arens Vocal Studio 
New York 


And Conductor People’s Symphony Concerts 


will conduct his 


Third Annual Vocal Course 


in PORTLAND, Oregon 
at The Calbreath Studios 


from September 2nd to September 30th, 1918 
-Concert, Oratorio and Opera Repertoire 


For particulars apply to F. X. Arens, 
Thereafter to Miss Helen Calbreath, 


Hood River, Oregon, until August 25th 
860 Belmont Street, Portland, Oregon 


In view of the crowded condition of former Portland courses, early 
reservations are indicated 
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ANNA CASE SINGS AT OCEAN GROVE 





Soprano Gives Recital in Large 
Seashore Auditorium with Mr. 


Spross as Accompanist 
(From a Staff Correspondent) 

CEAN GROVE, N. J., Aug. 5.—Few 

artists have attempted to give a song 
recital in the large auditorium at Ocean 
Grove. The concerts here are usually of 
a miscellaneous character, introducing 
assisting artists. This is due partly to 
the immense size of the auditorium and 
partly to the fact that the average sum- 
mer audience prefers this particular 
form of musical entertainment. 

In the instance of Anna Case, how- 
ever, there was little regret, if any, that 
she chose to make her appearance on 
Saturday night an out-and-out song re- 
cital. There was further satisfaction in 
the fact that Charles Gilbert Spross 
played her accompaniments and figured 
in the program also as a composer. 

Giordani’s “Caro Mio Ben,” the old 
English aria “My Lovely Celia,” Alvin’s 
“The Wood of Sleep” and Mr. Spross’s 
“Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song,” con- 
stituted the opening group which gave 
early assurance that the charming and 
gifted soprano was in excellent voice. 
The Mad Scene from “Lucia” was done 
with signal brilliance of tone and tech- 
nical facility. As a tribute to her teach- 
er, who was present on this occasion, 
Miss Case sang Mme. Ohrstrom Renard’s 


“Angelus.” Her other numbers were 
Rubinstein’s “I Feel Thy Breath Blow 
Round Me,” Leoncavallo’s “Serenade 


Francaise” (which had been sung on that 
same platform a week ago by Carolina 
White), the Synnovis Song by Kjerulf, 
Soderman’s “Dans ropte felon,” an inter- 
esting item descriptive of a Norwegian 
folk dance; the “Depuis le jour” aria 
from Charpentier’s “Louise,” and a final 
group that included Will C. Macfarlane’s 
“Remembrance,” the old Scotch song 
“Charley Is My Darling” and Pearl G. 
Curran’s “Dawn.” 

When Miss Case sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” the large electrically 
lighted American flag over the stage was 
turned on and the crowd was stirred to 


enthusiasm. Another item which pleased 
was the singer’s appearance as her own 
accompanist when -she gave “Annie 
Laurie” as an encore number. 

There was plenty of applause for Miss 
Case’s singing and she was obliged to 
add many encore songs to the printed 
list. At the close of the recital there 
was a rush to the platform and the so- 
prano gave a supplemental recital under 
more intimate conditions. 

Governor Edge of New Jersey and his 
military staff were interested auditors, 
and the large audience included also 


many men in army and navy uniforms. 
Fi. ies 


INAUGURATE LIBERTY THEATER 








Mme. Aldrich Heard in Camp Kearney’s 
All-Star Program 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. July 30.—Mme. 
Mariska Aldrich sang at the opening 
of the new Liberty Theater at Camp 
Kearney last night. More than 4000 
soldiers were in attendance, occupying 
every available seat for the all-star open- 
ing program. Gen. Frederick Strong 
was present and received a standing ova- 
tion as he entered. 

Mme. Aldrich’s beautiful voice cap- 
tivated the large audience and she was 
recalled repeatedly. The program was 
arranged by Dustin Farnum, and others 
to appear were Julian Eltinge, Fred 
Stone and Margaret Loomis. 

W. L. R. 





Patriotic Concert by Civil War Veterans 
Opens Tacoma Chautauqua 


TACOMA, WASH., July 29.—The an- 
nual Chautauqua opened on Thursday 
evening, July 25, with a stirring patri- 
otic concert given by Col. J. A. Pattee 
and his company of Old Soldier Fiddlers. 
These are four veterans of the Civil 
War, two from the North and two South- 
erners. Old folk-songs, modern and na- 
tional airs made up an inspiring pro- 
gram. On Friday afternoon Fenwick 
Newell, tenor, pupil of Oscar Saenger 
of New York, appeared with his concert 
company, Lillian Shank, ’cellist, and 


Mary Grigsby, pianist, giving the first 
of two programs scheduled for the Ta- 
Chautauqua. 


coma Other musical at- 


tractions presented on the varied list 
were the Royal Hawaiian Quintet, Alice 
Genevieve Smith, harpist, and Mildred 
Morrison, pianist; the Treble Clef Club, 
under the leadership of Jessie Rae Tay- 
lor, an organization of four girl musi- 
cians; the Zedeler Symphonic Quintet, 
with Emma Bruce Beck as soprano solo- 
ist, and Thariu’s Exposition Band of 
thirty musicians. A. W. R. 





Marie Kryl Narrowly Escapes Drown- 
ing in Lake George 


CuHIcAGO, July 31.—Marie Kryl, the 
pianist, had a narrow escape from 
drowning in Lake George, N. Y., a few 
days ago. According to a letter received 
by her father, Bohumir Kryl, she was 
with a swimming party, but became sep- 
arated from her companions and sank in 
deep water. A boy fifteen years of age 
brought her up to the surface of the 
water in an unconscious condition and 
swam with her to the shore. She was 
carried to the villa occupied by Max 
Rosen, where restoratives were applied 
and she was revived. Miss Kryl had 
been spending the summer with her sis- 
ter Josephine, violinist, who was study- 
ing with Leopold Auer. It is said the 
youth who made the rescue will be 
awarded a medal for his act. 





Crowded Summer Concert Schedule for 
William Simmons 


An active summer season is_ sched- 
uled for William Simmons, the New 
York baritone. Mr. Simmons was one 
of the soloists at the Allenhurst (N. J.) 
Club on July 21, where he was accorded 
praie for his vocal gifts in his in- 
terpretation of Cowen’s “Border Bal- 
lad,” Dix’s “The Trumpeter,” Loéhr’s 
“The Ringers,” Ferrari’s “Flag of My 
Heart,” Novello’s “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning” and Margetson’s “Tommy 
Lad.” He also sang Handel’s “Hear Me! 
Ye Winds and Waves” and other in- 
teresting numbers at the Mall, Central 
Park, New York, Sunday afternoon, 
Aug. 4, and in the evening won laurels 
at the Hotel Gramatan, Bronxville, N. 
Y., in works of Chandon, Purcell, Han- 
del, Treharne and Russell. 


SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA.—Katherine 
Beltzhoover gave an organ recital in the 
Presbyterian Church recently. Miss 
Beltzhoover has recently been graduated 
from the New England Conservatory of 
Music. 








MAX GEGNA SEEKS 
RELAXATION AFTER 














Max Gegna, the Russian ’Cellist, Enjoying 


Summer Recreation at Belmar, N. J. 


Max Gegna, the Russian ’cellist, after 


his strenuous last season, is relaxing at 
Belmar on the Jersey coast. 


scribing violin works for the ’cello. 


of last year. 


Mr. Gegna for next season’s engage- 


ments and already the number of dates 


filled promise him an active year. 





EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO.—The East Liv- 
erpool Male Chorus gave a successful! 
concert recently assisted in solo work by 
Mildred Weaver, 
Thomas, soprano. 


pianist, 
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STRENUOUS SEASON 








When he is 
not spending his time at the summe: 
sports Mr. Gegna is hard at work 7 
coming season promises to be a busy 
one for the ’cellist and his appearances 
in recital and concert will surpass those 
Jules Daiber, formerly of 
the Chicago Opera Company, is booking 
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Community Idea Grips Throng as Schwab 
and Stotesbury Conduct ‘Liberty Sing’’ 





Director General of U. S. Emergency Fleet Corporation and Philadelphia Magnate Turn Con- 
ductors at Memorable Event in Willow Grove Park—Great Demonstration of Singing- 
Marching Idea as Audience Files from Amphitheatre—Other Noteworthy ‘‘Sings’’ Under 
Hoxie’s Baton in the Quaker City—Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan, Soloists 














Q)uILADELPHIA, Aug. 3.—The “Lib- 
erty Sing” movement, which has 
}.own with such startling spontaneity in 
is city as to win the backing of the 
Government as a part of its program 
maintaining national morale, was 
%unched on a national scale at Willow 
Grove Park on the night of July 31. 
This festival of song, the largest of its 
ind held up to that time, under the 
Zuspices of the “Liberty Sing” Commis- 
Bion, attracted an audience which filled 
#he famous open-air amphitheater of the 
park to its capacity and was marked by 
) many picturesque incidents, such dem- 
nstrations of enthusiasm, and_ such 
graphic signs of whole-hearted popular 
support that it will doubtless take its 
Place among the traditional events of a 
Movement which is outstripping in its 
growth the most prodigal dreams of its 
Greators. 
With the aid of Albert N. Hoxie and 
the Philadelphia Liberty Chorus—first 
of its kind—the district leaders who have 
Deen trained for this work, members of 
the Philadelphia Operatic Society, and 
Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan, 
peratic stars, Wassili Leps, who is one 
pf the original members of the commis- 
gion here, gave up the entire period of 
second concert of his orchestra, now 
lling its annual engagement at the 
ark, to the “sing.” Mr. Leps opened 
the program with an overture. Then he 
played “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
ublic” and invited the audience to sing. 
*Over There” was the next number. 
Undeniable proof of the faith of the 
ing leaders in using the popular num- 
ers in their programs was given by the 
fashion in which the audience voiced 
‘these measures. The chorus was re- 
Br out of sheer enthusiasm. Then 


T. Stotesbury, Philadelphia’s fore- 
most banker and patron of music and a 
high figure in the Metropolitan Opera 
‘Company, stepped from his place on the 
platform to the conductor’s desk. He 
feized the baton and for the next repe- 
poet of the chorus he was the con- 
miuctor. 

_ By innumerable signs of gleeful satis- 
faction Mr. Stotesbury inspired his audi- 
‘ence to renewed effort and, the next mo- 
Ment, to appreciative smiles. The “Lib- 
‘erty Sing” idea, it was evident to all, had 
won the heart and the support of a big 
‘Man, a big banker and a great patron 
*f the arts. But that wasn’t all. 

"Charles M, Schwab, to whom President 
‘Wilson has intrusted the task of build- 
‘ing ships to win the war, was spied by 
Mr. Stotesbury. The baton was thrust 
into his hands. The audience caught the 
Spirit and again took up the refrain. 


Mr. Schwab, steel magnate, became a 
conductor. 

As Albert N. Hoxie, song leader at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, stepped to the 
edge of the stage to conduct audience 
singing, Wassili Leps turned to the audi- 
ence: 

“A song leader in such a movement as 
this,” he said, “is born, not made. All 
men who win great success are born to 
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Impression of E. T. Stotesbury, the Phila- 
delphia Banker, Conducting One of the 
Numbers at the “‘Liberty Sing’”’ at Willow 
Grove Park, Pa. 


their tasks. Mr. Schwab was born to 
create great steel plants and build ships 
to win the world war. So Mr. Hoxie was 
born to inspire men and women with the 
spirit of song.” 

A familiar ripple of applause greeted 
Hoxie, whose work as conductor puts him 
in contact with thousands of people every 
week. And as he lifted his baton, liter- 
ally, mouths were opened and vocal cords 
set. “The Long, Long Trail” and “Amer- 
ica, Here’s My Boy” were sung by that 
audience with a measure of feeling, a 
childlike simplicity, and a delicate re- 
sponse to leadership, which abundantly 
proved Mr. Hoxie’s often quoted state- 
ment that the hearts of the people are 
now “aching to sing.’””’ Susanna Dercum 
sang the verse of the first number. The 
audience needed no assistance with the 
chorus or with the second number. 

Miss Easton and Mr. Maclennan sang 
several solos admirably. W. Warren 
Shaw conducted a new number of his 
own composition. John F. Braun sang 
the “Marseillaise” and conducted another 
number. 
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Throughout the entire evening the au- 
dience manifested the utmost enthusiasm. 
Despite threatening weather thousands 
had traveled from twenty to fifty miles 
to the park for the “sing.” And once 
there they demonstrated that they knew 
what they had come for. But it re- 
mained for the final moments of the 
festival and, indeed, for the hour that 
followed to give the most vivid demon- 
stration of what the singing-marching 


idea really means to the American 
people. 

Singing-Marching 
As the formal program was con- 


cluded, Mr. Hoxie again stepped to the 
edge of the platform. 

“How many of you folks want to sing 
as you leave the auditorium?” he asked. 
bie was a loud and immediate answer 

“Then join me in ‘Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,’” cried Hoxie. 

He gave the pitch. The melody was 
quickly taken up. And as the crowd of 
more than 5000 stirred into movement 
and gradually filtered out of the pavilion 
the strains of the song floated back to 
the auditorium, up the various pathways 
of: the park, into the street car sheds, 
and down the broad road toward the rail- 
way station. Hundreds of groups and 
individuals continued singing as_ they 
went about their last round of pleasure 
or took seats by the picturesque lake. 

Later, as the motors plunged among 
the stately oaks and maples of Old York 
road, bearing groups of the audience 
back to their homes, those who stood by 
the roadside or sat in the darkness of 
big suburban homes still heard the song; 
and the brilliantly lighted street cars, 
homeward bound, each carried a little 
chorus. ‘ 

This happy thought of Mr. Hoxie’s, 
with the unexampled success with which 
it worked out, proved the most eloquent 
commentary of the evening. As_ the 
members of the “Liberty Sing” commis- 
sion stood on the platform and heard 
the singing all about them they could 
not help but recall the words of Mr. 
Schwab in the eloquent address with 
which he indorsed the movement early 
in the program. 

“The men who are asking you to sing,” 
he told the audience, “are sincere men 
and they are doing a great work for yo" 
and your country. 

“T want to tell you that I have no 
time for anyone who is without a love 


of music. Genuine love of song is the 
best index to character. This is a time 
when all men are troubled and many 


men and women are sad. There is noth- 
ing in the world can equal music as a 
balm of consolation, so what could be 
more appropriate than for all the people, 
inspired by one idea, fired by one emo- 
tion, to lift their voices in one song. 
“As I heard you singing I felt that 
you were voicing the dignity of your 
citizenship. I hope you will make it your 
business to help all you can to utilize 
music, and the songs you know, as an 
emotional expression of the thoughts that 
come to all nations in time of war.” 
Mr. Schwab was introduced by Mr. 
Stotesbury with a graceful speech. 


Another Notable “Sing” 


On the following Saturday night Mr. 
Hoxie, with the aid of the Marine Band, 
staged another “sing” at the park which 
rivaled the first in significance and fully 
equalled it in the measure of its suc- 
cess. This timd the “sing” occupied the 
period usually devoted to the first con- 
cert of the evening, Wassili Leps having 
graciously given way, for that time, to 
the Marine Band and Mr. Hoxie. 

A novel feature of this event was 
the sounding of “assembly” by a sailor 
bugler from the platform. Scattered 
through the audience—it was ‘Marine 
Day’ at the park—were probably 350 
Marines. At the first notes of the call 
these men climbed out of their seats and 
marched down the aisles to the stage 
amid cheers and applause from the audi- 
ence. The songs, under Mr. Hoxie’s 
leadership, were more vigorously ap- 
proved than ever. The Marine Band 
from the Navy Yard gave a preliminary 
concert. 

On Sunday night at Oak Lane, one of 





the exclusive suburbs of Philadelphia, an 
orchestra, a children’s chorus, and a 
group of sailors and marines partici- 
pated in another successful “sing,” again 
under Mr. Hoxie’s direction. A group of 
children, drawn without special care 
from the audience, was a novel feature 
of another “sing” at Wissahickon on 
Thursday ‘night. 

Events of this character are coming 
thick and fast on the local musical cal- 
endar. And each one seems bigger and 
better than its predecessors. All prove 
the efficacy of the singing-marching idea 
and the important function it fills in a 
nation suffering all the complicated 


‘ stresses of war. 


BARRIENTOS ANNOYED BY 
BOLO PACHA’S “HOMAGE” 


Adventurer Offered to Procure 
licity for Spanish Singer in 
Buenos Aires 





Pub- 


Attorney-General Merten E. Lewis is- 
sued a statement on July 31 from his 
office apropos of some doings of Bolo 
Pacha, the adventurer, recently shot 
by the French Government for treason. 
The statement reads: 


“A sidelight on the activities of Bolo 
Pacha in America is revealed in his so- 
cial attentions to Mme. Maria Barrien- 
tos, the famous Spanish soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera. When Attorney- 
General Lewis undertook the investiga- 
tion of Bolo Pacha at the request of 
the French Government he sought to re- 
trace every step taken by the French 
adventurer while in this country. It 
was soon discovered that Bolo met Mme. 
Barrientos in New York and had shown 
her various attentions. Accordingly, 
when Mme. Barrientos arrived on the 
steamship Antonio Lopez on her return 
from Spain, Jan. 18 last, she was met at 
quarantine by representatives of Attor- 
ney-General Lewis. They requested the 
privilege of examining her private pa- 
pers for the purpose of securing evi- 
dence of Bolo’s activities. She cheer- 
fully granted the permission sought and 
appeared later for examination before 
Deputy Attorney-General Alfred L. 
Becker. 

“When Bolo came to America in Feb- 
ruary, 1916, he brought with him a let- 
ter of introduction to Mme. Barrientos 
from a mutual friend in Barcelona. On 
the day of his arrival, the 22d of Febru- 
ary, he at once forwarded the letter of 
introduction, accompanied by a magnifi- 
cent bouquet of flowers, to the Metropolli- 
tan Opera House. In response Mme. 
Barrientos invited him to tea, where he 
met the wife of an American diplomat. 
One or two other meetings followed. 

“Bolo’s purpose in seeking the ac- 
quaintanceship of Mme. Barrientos ap- 
pears to have been purely social. His 
attentions to her, consisting of flowers, 
professions of homage to the illustrious 
artist, and invitations to dine, were not 
very well received. According to her 
testimony, her woman’s intuition soon 
began to tell her that he was not quite 
what he pretended to be. She stated 
that she found no reason to suspect 
that he was guilty of any disloyalty to 
France. Knowing her to be warm- 
heartedly pro-Ally. he always professed 
like sentiments. She disliked him, how- 
ever, and after the first few meetings 
she refused to see nim. Bolo wrote 
Mme. Barrientos, on the stationery of 
the Plaza Hotel, an interesting letter, 
which, translated, read as follows: 


“‘The Plaza, New York, 
“‘Thursday morning. 

“‘Dear Madame: The address of the 
wife of my friend is Mrs. Millicent 
Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive. Do not 
fail to look me up after your voyage 
to Paris. 

“<T shall arrange for you the appear- 
ance of certain articles for your be- 
half which will precede your arrival at 
Buenos Aires. While you would have 
no need of them, your immense talents 
placing you above all other voices 
heard to-day, still being unable to do 
anything else that would be agreeable 
to you, I can only offer what is in my 
power, and I do so with all my heart. 

“*Permit me to place at your feet the 
homage of a great admiration. 

“*BoLto PACHA.’ 


“The irony of Bolo’s offer to procure 
publicity for Mme. Barrientos in Buenos 
Aires lies in the fact that it was proved 
on the trial of Bolo that he married 
there a French singer named Mme. 
Soumailles, and after a few weeks or 
months, deserted her. On Bolo’s trial 
she appeared to confront him and prove 
him a bigamist. Bolo’s only answer 
was: ‘Ah, but it was such a small 
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matter—and it was so long ago. 
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Shows That “ Devitalized Arm”’ 
Produces Superior Piano Tone 


New Theory of Vibration Also Demonstrated by Moving Pictures 
of Piano String Taken by Julian Pascal 














| geo ANGELES, CAL., July 22.— 
There has long been an argument 
between two divisions of the pianistic 


camp as to the effect of tight muscles 
versus devitalized muscles in the stroke 
on a piano key. 

One faction maintains that somehow 
the string becomes sensible of the fact 
that a person’s muscles are in a cer- 
tain condition of tightness or looseness 


when a _ three-ounce touch is made. 
The other camp says, “Three ounces is 
three ounces.”’ The string knows nothing 


or cares nothing about the condition of 
the player’s muscles. The whole ques- 
tion is one of momentum—and remember 
that momentum is the product of weight 
and speed. Give a key three ounces of 
momentum and, no difference how you 
manipulate your muscles, the tone will 
remain the same. Tone-making is a mat- 
ter of mechanics, not of aesthetics.” 

This latter view Julian Pascal, a 
prominent piano teacher of Los Angeles, 
considers that he has routed by the skil- 
ful application of the moving picture 
machine. And the method he took to do 
it was somewhat as follows: Through 
a very small aperture a strong light was 
concentrated on a small section of a 
piano string and it was set in motion 
by various sorts of touch. The result is 
shown in the accompanying picture. The 
photograph was obtained by projecting 
a small portion of the vibrating string 
on a rotating mirror and then upon the 
photographic plate. 

Mr. Pascal states that the upper pho- 
tograph is of a string vibrating after a 
stroke from a devitalized arm, and the 
lower one is of vibrations produced by 
the stroke from a tight, tense muscular 
condition. 

But there is a more far-reaching con- 
clusion than this shown in the method of 


photography. Mr. 
photographs 


Pascal states that his 
nullify the generally ac- 
cepted idea that a string divides itself 
into segments and each section vibrating 
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Film Records of Piano String Set in Vibra- 
Above: 
Tone Wave Produced by ‘“Devitalized 
Tone Wave Resulting 
from Tightened Muscles. 


by Different Strokes. 


Below: 


independently, as it were, produces its 
own tone, 
He says that the photograph as taken by 
the moving picture machine shows the 
vibrations to move from one end of the 
string to the other and back again with 
incredible swiftness, a snake-like motion, 
as it were, instead of the string having 
the generally accepted nodal divisions. 


the overtone or harmonic 


This would be an interesting thing for 
scientists and acousticians to follow up, 
possibly with improved apparatus, and 
get a settlement of this question for 
theory students and pianists. 

W. F. 


GATES. 
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Grace Kerns Wants to Spend Three 
Months More Singing at Front 


A cable message just received by 
Haensel & Jones, managers of Grace 
Kerns, the young American soprano, 
asks that Miss Kerns be released from 
her contract with them for three addi- 
tional months of singing for the boys 
at the front. 

Miss Kerns went over to France in 
May under the Y. M. C. A. auspices, ex- 
pecting to stay only the three summer 
months, but so great has been her suc- 
cess as a camp and trench entertainer 
that requests have come to Y. M. C. A. 
headquarters from all parts of the front, 
asking that Miss Kerns be sent to sing 
for the boys at these various points. 
The managers have gladly granted the 
request for her temporary release, but it 
is not yet certain whether permission 
can be secured from St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, where Miss Kerns is soloist, as 
she is particularly wanted there for the 
dedication exercises which are to be held 
early in the fall. 

Should this additional three months’ 
leave be given her, Grace Kerns will con- 
tinue her work of cheering our troops 
until about the first of November, when 
she will return to New York. 





Red Cross Concert by New York Artists 
in Minersville, Pa. 


MINERSVILLE, PA., Aug. 3.—A musi- 
cal event of interest was a concert given 
in the Minersville Opera House by Mary 
Ball, soprano; Désire Dufrere, baritone, 
and Frances Foster, accompanist, on 
July 25. Miss Ball has studied voice 
training in New York for several years, 
and for the past season has appeared in 
concert work with M. Dufrere of the 
Chicago Opera Company. The large 
audience was demonstrative, the duet 
numbers by Miss Ball and M. Dufrere 
being especially enjoyed. The proceeds 
_ for the benefit of the Minersville Red 

ross. 


LAKE PLACID’S MUSIC COLON) 





Frieda Hempel and the Victor Herber, 


Vie for Diving Honors 


The Lake Placid music colony 
mingling work and play these day 
in the Adirondacks. Frieda Hempel, 
is spending her honeymoon at 


Larches, one of the attractive cott aa 
of the Lake Placid Club, has just beg, 


studying the new role she is to sin 


the Metropolitan next season. Eve 
morning she plays around the eighte, 


hole golf course with her husband, 
liam B. Kahn. 


Herberts. 


Mr. Herbert is hard at work o: 
new opera score, said to be as beautif, 


and sprightly as his other operas, 


he always is ready to desert the makinj | 


of melodies for a dip in the lake. 
conductor-composer, Mrs. 


form a talented swimming quintet, 
a season contest is on for honor; 
diving and fancy strokes. 


Mme. Marcella Sembrich is again 3 


her cottage at Lake Placid. She rec 
ly gave a tea for Miss Hempel. 


Hempel and Mr. Kahn motored to Mi 
Lake this week and then on to Platt 
burg, where Miss Hempel will sing f 


the troops in a few weeks. 





Society of American Singers Wishe 


Young Singers for Chorus 


In preparation for the opéra comiqy 
season of the Society of American Sings 
ers, a general invitation is being e § 


to young soloists to join the chorus. 


plications for the chorus should be *. 
in writing at once to the Park Theater 
New York. The only requisites are th: 
the singer be American born, have a go 


voice and a good appearance. 





Eighty-eight Soloists Appeared Grat 


itously in Stadium Concerts 


During the six weeks of the night! 
open-air concerts at the City Colleg 
Stadium, New York, ending Saturia 
night, Aug. 3, a total of eighty-eig' 
appeared, all of then 


soloists have 
gratuitously. 
















Tennis and the mounta; 
trails are relegated to the after 

diversions, which always include a swiy 
ming party at the home of the Vict) 


Herbert, theif 
daughter, Ella, and Mr. and Mrs. Ka); 
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Lon’ {CHWAB CALLS MUSIC 
“te 7 QUR NATIONAL BALM 


on} 


ays ,} 90,000 Hear Fleet Director at 
t’ [| | Philadelphia’s Joint “Sing”? — 




















Banker Wields Baton 


sine » : PHILADELPHIA, July 31.—“I haven’t 

































ng fof pssembled at Willow Grove on the occa- 
“sion of the launching of the community 
| sing” idea on the largest scale yet at- 
‘tempted in this section. 
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heate— get in this country to the outermost lines 
‘e thi "of fighting on the front in Europe or 
a goiewherever “our boys” are to be found 
pio-day. 

- Another and somewhat humorous 
manifestation of the electric effect of the 
Grate community “sing” came to-night when 
"Edward T. Stotesbury, the richest 
‘banker of Philadelphia, who accom- 
lighti—'panied Mr. Schwab on the platform at 
Sollegf#the Grove, suddenly sprang to his feet 
turdafeduring the singing of “Over There” and, 
y-eigif#' snatching the baton from the fingers of 
thew’ Wassili Leps, the conductor, proceeded 
to lead the chorus himself. This served 
to arouse greater spontaneity and en- 
thus:asm in the singing throng. Music 
as a democratic leveller seldom was bet- 

ter exemplified. 

Florence Easton and Vera Curtis of 
the Metropolitan Opera forces were on 
hand, as were also Susannah Dercum 
and Francis Maclennan of the Chicago 
Opera Company. They participated in 
the “sing” both as soloists and as chor- 
isters, 

To those who know Mr. Schwab’s less 
familiar accomplishments it is most nat- 
ural that he should so praise the com- 
munity spirit in music, for he is a p:an- 
ist of no mean aptitude himself, has built 
the magnificent temple of music or audi- 
torium at Bethlehem, Pa.; organized the 
Bethlehem Symphony Orchestra’ and 
Bethlehem Band, and for years made up 
deficits of the annual Bach Festival. 
Nor is it generally known that his tem- 
ple of music at Bethlehem stands upo1: 
an old Moravian graveyard. Among the 
first things the early Moravian settlers 
did was to select an appropriate site, 
known to them as “God’s Acre,” for the 
final resting place of their dead. When, 
therefore, Mr. Schwab sought ground 
for his auditorium, the old grave ground 
was sold to him in order that the edifice 
he erected could be a monument to the 
Moravian settlers. z. ©. H. 
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| Harrold in Great Demand 


Continuous bookings from the middle 
of last May until the early part of next 
November is the report of Walter An- 
derson, Orville Harrold’s manager. Im- 
mediately following his engagement at 
Ravinia Park, which terminates Sept. 2, 
Mr. Harrold is engaged as star artist 
With the Creatore Opera Company to ap- 
pear in lyric roles, opening about the 
middle of September for a six weeks’ 
tour. A Pacific Coast tour. had been 
Planned for October, but this has been 
postponed until later in the season to 
accommodate other engagements pend- 
ing in the Middle Western States. 
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HEN Walter Damrosch laid down his baton at the con- 

clusion of the Saint Saens G Minor Concerto, played by 

the Symphony Society and the Duo-Art Piano, at Aeolian 
Hall, on November 17, 1917, a new chapter was opened in the history 
of the pianoforte. 
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Of the great audience of distinguished artists, musicians, teachers 
and patrons of music who were present, there was not one person 
but was startled with the significance of what had occurred. They 
had listened to an exhibition of Harold Bauer’s highest art while that 
eminent pianist was at the same moment presenting a concert program 
in Chicago—a thousand miles away. 


The Significance of this Wonderful Event 


Remarkable as was this achievement— however unique in the 
history of music—its significance affects a field infinitely broader than 
the concert stage. 


Min 
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The Duo-Art Piano—the revolutionary instrument thus formally 
presented to the public under such imposing auspices—has a mission ot 
vital import to the world at large. The incomparable art displayed in the 
playing of this instrument, an art so true as to have won the admira- 
tion and support of many musical artists and educators of the highest 
distinction, is destined for the enjoyment of many rather than few. 


UU 


It is as the piano of intimate home environment that the supreme 
value of the Duo-Art is to be realized. 


‘It is to bring just such music as thrilled the audience at Aeolian 
Hall, directly to the fireside, that this great invention was designed. 


THE DUO-ART PIANO 


is obtainable in the Steinway, Steck, Stroud and Weber. In addition 

to its extraordinary ability to reproduce the performances of pianists, it 

serves the function of both a piano of unequalled excellence for hand- 

playing and a Pianola of advanced design in which foot-treadling is 
replaced by electric power. Prices from $900. 
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Marguerite Sylva at Palace Theater 


Marguerite Sylva, prima donna of the 
Chicago Opera Company and widely 
known for her interpretation of Carmen, | 
appeared at the Palace Theater, New 

aaa 


Yo rk, on July 29. Her program was one {ZS = TT RU I MY imma he i =| 
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of ballads, mostly by American compos- { | 
ers, and among her encores she included 
-<lae the “Habafera” from “Carmen.” 
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A Glimpse of Present-Day 
Germany’s Musical Activities 


Close of the Berlin Season of 1917-1918—At the Royal Opera 
—Next Season's Schedule—Promised Operatic Novelties 


—Offenbach’s “Helen of Troy’’ Given at the Deutsches 
Opernhaus—In the Concert World 














[The following article of exceptional 
news interest on the present-day musical 
activity within the enemy’s domain has 
been gleaned from various newspapers, 
principally Swiss and Dutch, that have 
reached here. MUSICAL AMERICA must 
therefore disclaim responsibility for the 
critical views expressed.—Editor, MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA. | 





HE season at the Royal Opera House 

closed on June 14 with a perform- 
ance of “Lohengrin,” with Mmes. van 
Graufelt and Denera and Messrs. Hutt, 
Bohnen, Armster, Habich, Philipp, Som- 
mer, Krasa and Funck in the cast. Dur- 
ing the first half of June the operas 


presented included “Mignon,” “Masked 
Ball,” ‘“Rosenkavalier,” “Fledermaus,” 
“Troubadour,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” 


“Notre Dame,” and “Rappelkopf.” “Notre 
Dame” was one of the novelties of the 
season. The plot, based on Victor Hugo’s 
romance, with music by Franz Schmidt, 


has been employed for an _ effective 
libretto by Leopold Wilk and Franz 
Schmidt. “Rappelkopf” is the Berlin 


version of “Alpine King and Foe of 
Man,” by Raimund and Batka, music by 
Leo Blech. 

The coming season is to open on Aug. 
17, with “Meistersinger,” followed imme- 
diately by Mozart’s “Gartnerin aus 
Liebe,” in the musical version by Oskar 
Bie, and Gluck’s “Queen of the May,” 
both on the same evening. In the middle 
of September “Tannhauser,” in the Paris 
version will be produced. Eugen d’Al- 
bert’s “Der Stier von Oliveira” will re- 
ceive its premiére in October, followed 
in the middle of November by a new pro- 
duction of Hermann Gotz’s “Taming of 
the Shrew.” The premiére of Gerdt von 
Bassewitz’s “Scheherazade,” music by 
Bernhard Sekles, will be given in Decem- 
ber. Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” will fol- 
low in the spring of 1919. It is an- 
nounced that negotiations are pending 
for the acquisition of some new operas 
for the second half of the season. 

The season at the Deutsches Opern- 
haus, Charlottenburg, closed on June 30, 
with a performance of “Lohengrin” for 
the benefit of the employees. During 
June, the operas given included “Tann- 
hauser,” “Il Trovatore,” “Carmen,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Fidelio,” ‘“Mar- 
tha,” “Huguenots,” “Mignon,” “Jugend,” 
and “Hiigelmiihle.” The last-named 
opera received its premiére at this opera 
house. The music is by Friedrich E. 
Koch. 

The Summer Season 


The summer season at the Deutsches 
Opernhaus began on July 1, with Offen- 
bach’s “Helen of Troy.” The title rdle 
was sung by Meta Seinemeyer. Hertha 
Stolzenberg, who was originally cast for 
this part, was by illness prevented from 
appearing. Mme. Seinemeyer looked the 
part of Helen, and musically her work 
was pleasing, though lacking in dainti- 
ness of expression and failing to convey 
the delicate wit and sarcasm required. 
Her acting was marred by rather too 
much dignity and classical pose. Bern- 
hard Botel, as Paris, revealed a thorough 
comprehension of the part both from a 
dramatic and a musical standpoint. The 
best work of the evening was done by 
Harry Steiers,, as Menelaus. Rudold 
Hofbauer played Agamemnon with vim 
and humor, but the role itself afforded 
him no opportunity properly to demon- 
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strate his voice. Eduard Kandl por- 
trayed Kalchas. The Veil Dance in the 
last act was specially worthy of men- 
tion. 

Max Reinhardt’s ‘‘Kammerspiele des 
deutschen Theaters” will be used for light 
opera during the summer. Under the 
direction of Siegfried Niklas-Kempner, 
the first performance was given on June 
4 of “Incognito,” music by Rudolf Nel- 
son, texts by Kurt Kraatz and Richard 
Kessler. The plot is based on Scribe’s 
“‘Damenkrieg.”” The music, although not 
characterized by marked individuality, is 
in good taste, and not limited to dance 
rhythms. It is pleasing and entertain- 
ing, though at times lapsing into a senti- 
mentality not in keeping with the action. 
The instrumentation is good. The prin- 
cipal réles were played by Phila Wolff 
and Margarete Christians, and Karl 
Griinwald and Franz Gross. 

“The Girl from the Black Forest” con- 
tinues its successful run at the Komische 
Oper. Early in June, the Komische Oper 
also opened at the Wintergarten with a 
variete operette, “No Fun Without Men,” 
by August Neidhart, music by Leon Jes- 
sel. The success was moderate. 

At the Thalia Theater, the musical 
play “Under the Blossoming Linden 
Tree,” music by Fr. Gellert, had its one 
hundredth performance on July 3. 

Georg Hartmann, director of the 
Deutsches Opernhaus, has acquired the 
rights to the new opera “Mary Magda- 
len.” The work is in three acts, with 
music by Fritz Koennecke, a composer 
cf great promise. The text, which is 
by the young dramatist, Hans Heinz 
Hinzelmann, is based on the biblical 
story, and treats of the difference of 
world conceptions in the Christian and 
Jewish faiths. The premiére is to be 
given in January, 1919. Koennicke, in 
collaboration with Max Reinhardt, will 
produce a number of musical-dramatic 
works under the title “Saul and David.” 
These will be given during the coming 
season at the “Grosses Schauspielhaus,” 
the new name for the “Circus Schu- 
mann,” which has been acquired by Rein- 
hardt. 


’ 


Series of Bach Evenings 


Arthur Egidi gave a series of Bach 
evenings at the Paul Gerhardt Church 
(Schéneberg), beginning on May 31. 
The evening’s program was begun with 
the “Doric Toccata.” Then followed the 
violin Fugue in D Minor, the Prelude 
“Eine feste Burg.” The crowning 
achievement of the evening was the 
Phantasy in C Minor. The Prelude and 
Fugue in G Minor closed the program. 
Professor Egidi showed himself a master 
of the organ. His performance was dis- 
tinguished by clearness, splendid execu- 
tion and pedal technique. 

Leonid Kreutzner, the Russian pianist, 
gave a recital in Beethoven Hall, where- 
in he proved himself a master of tone 
and technique. His program included 
Brahms’ Rhapsody in E Flat Major, 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 101, and the 
“Symphonic Studies” of Schumann. His 
best work was in Chopin’s “Phantasy,” 
Op. 49, the Barcarole Op. 60, some Ma- 
zurkas, and the Ballade in F Minor. 

The organist, Professor Otto Becker, 
gave a recital at the Garrison Church in 
Potsdam on May 14. Irene Rippl, con- 
tralto,.of Prague; Bianca Becker-Sa- 
molewska, violinist, and Kurt Becker, 
’celloist, assisted. 

The Dessau Court Orchestra, under 
the direction of Professor Mikorey, gave 
a concert in May at the Atheneum in 
Bucharest. The feature of the perform- 
ance was Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
Berta Morena and Heinrich Knote were 
the soloists. The Bliithner Orchestra of 
y hg also made a tour of Roumania in 
April. 

At the end of May, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under the direction 





of Arthur Nikisch, gave a series of con- 
certs in Vienna. 

Hjalmar von Dameck gave a chamber 
concert at the Royal Musical High School 
in April. Arnold Féldesy closed his 
series of concerts at the Bliithner Hall in 
April, with the Concerto for ’cello in D 
by Haydn, and other works, all showing 
his extraordinary talent and versatility. 

Among the recitals at the close of the 
season was one by Lucile von Weingart- 
ner, accompanied by her husband Felix 
von Weingartner, at Bechstein Hall, and 
by the following artists at various halls: 
Alfred Wittenberg, violin; Irma Tirvani; 
Willi Kewitsch, soprano; Tine Belke- 
Bertelsmann, soprano; Margarete Bergh- 
Steingriber, mezzo; Richard Singer, 
piano; Maria Hildebrand; Berthe Grund- 
mann; Elisabeth Ohlhoff, soprano; and 
the young Danish soprano, Inge Thorsen. 


THRILLING EPISODES IN 
MINNEAPOLIS PAGEANT 


“The Torchbearers” Repeated Before 
12,000— Music Greatly Improved— 
Verdun Hero Sings “Marseillaise” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 1.—Sev- 
eral new and striking features were in- 
troduced in the second performance of 
the historic pageant, “The Torchbear- 
ers,” by the Civic Players of Minne- 
apolis last night. 

A complete new episode, entitled “The 
Winning of the West,” written for the 
occasion by Louis L. Schwartz, presi- 
dent of the Civic Players, was of par- 
ticular interest. Father Hennepin, the 
Voyageurs, Indians and White Settlers 
led the way to the coming of the Spirit 
of Freedom. Luella Bender directed the 
episode. Katherine Juell Everts gave 
professional distinction to the Spirit of 
Freedom. Other participants takiffg 
leading parts were Frank Putnam, N. 
Walters and Wilfrid Wolfson. 

The music, which was continuous 
throughout the entire evening’s per- 
formance, was greatly improved. Ros- 
siter’s Band, under the direction of Stan- 
ley R. Avery, had been materially aug- 
mented by some of the best material of 
the city’s resources that had first been 
available on account of “previous en- 
gagements” in municipal concerts, whose 
season has now closed. Director Avery 
gives much credit to John D. Rossiter, 
whose band was used, for splendid co- 
operation leading to satisfactory musi- 
cal results, which, in turn, contributed 
very largely as a constituent element in 
the success of the pageant. Some of the 
numbers by American composers in the 
Schwartz episode and others were 
“Shadow Dance” and “Caravan,” by 
Bendix; “Siesta,” Morris Class; “Amer- 
ica, My Country,” Maetzold; ‘“Oska- 
loosa,” characteristic Indian piece by 
Sawyer; Victor Herbert’s “Oriental 
Dance” and selections from “The Sere- 
nade.” 

A thrilling Interlude was provided by 
Lieut. Joseph Dobelle, a Verdun hero, 
now of the French Commission in Wash- 
ington, who in full military regalia and 
bearing the’ flag of France, lifted his 
voice to the accompaniment of the band 
in the stirring measures of “The Mar- 
seillaise.” The audience arose as one 
person, listened to a song of triumph 
from the throat of one whose rightful 
language it is and cheered its love for 
the common cause of freedom and its 
French representative. 

The “Cave Man” episode; the Egyp- 
tian-Hebrew episode, in which the beau- 
tiful “Hapzikoh” music was used; a 
Greek episode and a French; a Spanish 
Interlude of elaborate proportions in 
four parts; an American Interlude of 
distinct significance and beauty, led up 
to the Grand Finale, in which all par- 
ticipants appeared in an ensemble with 
hundreds of soldiers and sailors from 
nearby training stations. 

The entire production was filmed for 
use on the moving picture stage. The 
proceeds were given to the Minnesota 
Division of the National Council of De- 
fense for patriotic propaganda, includ- 
ing Americanization and Child Welfare. 
Mary Cutler directed the pageant. Mrs. 
T. G. Winter represented the benefac- 
tors. Twelve thousand persons congre- 
gated for the occasion on the plaza and 
temporary stadium facing the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts, upon whose 
steps the pageant was effectively staged. 
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VACATION MAKES ] 
A “NEW MAN” OF 


DR. WILLIAM CARL 











Dr. William Carl, the Organist, After “thi 


Great Change.”’ 


Look again, reader; this is Dr. Car|\— 
MusIcAL AMERICA guarantees the iden-§ 
tity of the above photograph—thougif— 
admittedly it is not quite the same !|)r— 
Carl known to musicians before the orf 
left for his vacation in th® (|. 
The mountain air in thay 


ganist 
mountains. 













locality must be exceedingly invigorating | ° 


—almost aggressively so—for it appear 


to have had the effect of taking from |)r 


Carl years of growth—hirsute growt)—— * 


and the organist is now minus moustachef 


and beard. It is quite possible that 


his stopping place will henceforth be « ; . 


Mecca for certain other musicians. 

The change notwithstanding, Dr. Car 
is continuing his musical work. He i 
at present busy correcting the proofs 
of the Historical Organ Collection which 
the Boston Music Company will bring 
out this fall. He is also practising ani 
preparing his programs for the coming 
season. 
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“He deserves a high rank 
among the pianists of the 


day. 
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F promising stripling, 
-Company before Christmas, and 


_ Borgioli have been engaged. 
' appear in 


' nina Russ. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Director Sammarco Engages Campanini’s New Tenor for Autumn Season at La Scala 
| Musical Society in British Empire Needs Aid for Its 107th Season—Sir Thomas Beecham 
| Blames Present Primary Teaching for Degraded Musical Taste of Average Home 
|| Known English Pedagogue Protests to Government Against Luxury Tax on Musical Instru- 
ments—George Fergusson Again Heard in Recital in London—Joseph Holbrooke Admits that 
His Operas Are Dull—Felice Lyne Joins Forces with a Russian Tenor in London Recital 


Oldest 


‘Well- 














ITTLE by little details are coming 
4 through of the interesting plans 
made by our old baritone friend, Mario 


Sammareo, and his associates in the new 
managerial triumvirate of La Scala for 
their first season as arbiters of the artis- 


' tic fortunes of Italy’s foremost temple 
' of opera. 


It is now evident that Sammarco 
and his baritone fellow-director, Angelo 
Scandiani, who is well known to Covent 
Garden audiences of ante-bellum days, 
will not undertake all the principal bari- 
tone réles between them, as they have 
engaged Francesco Cigada for the bari- 
tone “leads” in “Wally,” “Aida” and the 
new “L’Incantesimo” of Maestro Favara. 

As for the tenors, besides Rinaldo 
Grassi, of one Metropolitan season as a 
Alessandro Dolci, 
who comes to join the Chicago Opera 
Dino 
Doici will 
the revival of Rossini’s 
“Moses” and Borgioli in “Don Pasquale.” 


' Nazzaro De Angelis is to be the leading 
' basso of the company. 


While Rosina Storchio will be as- 
signed the coloratura soprano roles, the 
principal dramatic soprano will be Gian- 
One of the operas in which 
she will be heard will be “Moses.” It is 
interesting to recall that Mme. Russ is a 
co-veteran with Director Sammarco of 


j the first two Manhattan seasons with 


which Oscar Hammerstein precipitated 


New York’s historic merry opera war. 


Adelina Agostinelli, who succeeded the 


' vocally opulent Russ at the Manhattan, 


was singing down in Rio de Janeiro at 
last accounts. 

* * * 
Protest in England Against Piano Tax 


Professional musicians in England 
have been just as much wrought up as 
their colleagues in this country over the 
prospect of musical instruments being 
brought within the scope of Govern- 
mental Luxury Taxes. The fact that 
good instruments are the tools of the 
musician’s trade, just as vitally essential 
to him as a carpenter’s tools are to the 
carpenter, has been forcefully brought 
out by Tobias Matthay in a letter writ- 
ten by that well-known piano pedagogue 
of London to the English Parliamentary 
Committee. The letter ran thus: 

“In view of the proposed tax on pianos 
as a ‘luxury,’ might I venture to point 
out that this may press very unjustly on 
the professional musician and _ profes- 
sional student? 

“A box of carpenter’s tools is indeed a 
‘luxury’ to an amateur carpenter, where- 
as it is a necessity to a professional 
‘joiner.’ In the same way, a professional 
musician cannot earn his living without 
a good piano, nor can a professional stu- 
dent prepare himself or herself without 
a good tool, and for such professional 
work a piano ‘under $240’ (the maximum 
price set by the committee in its report) 
is not a particularly helpful instrument! 
The professional in fact needs the very 
best instrument his purse will allow. 
Musical education, moreover, is one of 
the highest and most direct forms of 
education. 

“IT would therefore suggest in such 
cases, where the instrument is to be for 
professional work or studentship, that 
the tax should not apply. The case is 
quite different in the case of the ama- 
teur—he can pay, and should.” 

. * * * 
London’s Philharmonic Society Appeals 


for Aid to Carry On 


Proud of its distinction as the oldest 
musical society in the British Empire, 
the Royal Philharmonic Society of Lon- 
don completed this year, in the fourth 
winter of the war, its one hundred and 
‘ixth season. 

But this venerable institution has not 
had as smooth sailing in the past two or 
three years as it was formerly accus- 
tomed to, and so it is not surprising that 
iis directors have again made direct ap- 
peal to the public for substantial sup- 
port in order to “carry on.” They point 
cut that “many insistent problems will 
call for solution before the future of the 
society can be secured,” and that “the 


reconstruction of England’s musical life 
after the war will be rendered the more 
difficult if the oldest and most honored 
musical society of the Empire were al- 
lowed to suffer disaster.” 

The home-grown composers represented 
on the society’s one hundred and sixth 
series of programs were Edward Elgar, 
Granville Bantock, Balfour Gardiner, 


country, both in season and out, for its 
attitude towards native music and mu- 


sicians. In a letter to Musical Opinion 
he cannot refrain from a sly gibe. He 
writes: 

“The interesting fact that serious 


works are being published by the Car- 
negie Fund will not further our musical 
art at all, until orchestras are founded 

















Everyone knows about “necessity being the mother—,”’ 


etc., and in the case of this 


French lieutenant the adage held good indeed. A conservatory prize-winner, he 


sorely wanted a ’cello, so he constructed one for himself. 


Joseph Holbrooke, Frederick Delius, 
Julius Harrison, William Wallace and 
Ethel Smyth. 

* * * 


A Composer Who Can Hear His Works 
as Others Hear Them 


Here’s a phenomenon in very truth— 
a composer admitting that his operas 
are not masterpieces! Joseph Hol- 
brooke, the English composer, may al- 
ways be relied upon to do and say the 
unexpected, but, to speak somewhat 
paradoxically, no one was prepared for 
anything quite so unexpected as this 
extraordinarily frank pargraph in a 
communication from the composer of 
“The Children of Don” and “Dylan” to 
a recent issue of the London Evening 
News: 

“IT am quite ready to admit all my 
operatic work is as dull as ditch water, 
but I am d——d if I will go as far as 
the critic to say ‘our composers always 
get hold of impossible librettos.’ ” 

A composer who is capable of hearing 
his operas as others hear them is so 
superlatively a rara avis and so highly 
desirable a species that some means 
should be found to prevent it from be- 
coming extinct. 

Holbrooke, who roundly berated us for 
our “peculiarities” in a series of articles 
he wrote on his return to England from 
his visit to this country two years ago, 
has never hesitated to scold his own 


to play those works regularly. So far I 
see Scotland in particular denuded of all 
bands. Even the solitary one they had 
is not! We are a quaint nation.” 

* * 


Warns of Foreign Musical Menace 


Sir Thomas Beecham says that “the 
pernicious system of primary instruc- 
tion” in England has degraded the mu- 
sical taste of the average home to an un- 
believable extent.” And he maintains 
that “unless our teaching is reformed 
we shall have swarms of foreigners here 
after the war and we shall be once more 
beaten out of the field.” 

To which the London Daily Telegraph 
makes rejoinder: “But the swarms of 
foreigners are already here, and recently 
a vast new School of Music has been 
opened; it is not only the primary in- 
struction that is at fault, it is also the 
appalling callousness of so many of our 
own musicians, who are in so many cases 
triumphant egoists.” 

* * * 
Fergusson’s Voice at Its Best 


The second joint recital given by 
George Fergusson and the English ’cel- 
list, Arthur Williams, in London proved 
just as successful as the first. The 
popular Scottish-American baritone 
sang English songs by Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Norman O’Neill, Villiers Stan- 
ford, Hamilton Harty and Walford 
Davies, a Russian group by Borodini, 


Gretchaninoff and Moussorgsky, and 
also French and italian airs. 

That Mr. Fergusson’s voice shows no 
ill effects from the singer’s long intern- 
ment at Ruhleben is once more attested 
by The Referee’s comments on this re- 
cital, in the course of which it is stated 
that “Mr. Fergusson has a _ baritone 
voice of rare musical quality, and his 
singing was instinct with manly feeling 
and musical perception.” 

* * * 


American Soprano and Russian Tenor 
in Joint Recital 


Felice Lyne followed up her two recent 
song recitals in London with a joint re- 
cital with the Russian tenor, Vladimir 
Rosing. The American soprano sang the 
coloratura air from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Coq d’Or” and Debussy’s “Noél des En- 
fants,” besides arias from “The Barber 
of Seville’ and “The Marriage of Fi- 
garo.” Together the two singers gave 
the “Cloister Scene” from Massenet’s 
“Manon,” the “La ci darem” from “Don 
Giovanni” and the “Neva Scene” frv.. 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame.” 

* to * 


The Insidious Workings of Futurism 


We are gradually beginning to realize 
that many of our old ideas as to what 
sounds well must be revised. This con- 
clusion has been reached by “Autolycus” 
of London Musical Opinion after hearing 
a band go playing past a piano-organ 
also in action. Separately, they were 
mean and commonplace. Combined, 
they produced “a glorious riot of sound.” 
As the band gradually got out of earshot 
the glory departed. 

A few years ago, he notes, he would 
have stopped his ears at such a com- 
bination; now he enjoyed it, “and yet— 
so strangely are we built!—when on the 
following Sunday I heard an organist 
add the seventh to what I felt in my 
bones should have been a plain chord of 
the dominant I writhed.” 

Meanwhile, he urges that we increase 
our capacity for enjoyment by seeing 
new and unexpected beauties in other 
quarters. For example, he asks, “Have 
you not often felt that the tuning of a 
full orchestra, with its odd gurgles, 
squeaks, ripples, murmurs and _ thuds, 
was much more pleasing than some of 
the music produced by the same instru- 
ments when their sounds were organized 
and conducted?” 

“TI recall that old story of the Shah of 
Persia who listened with delight while 
the band tuned up and when they ceased 
beat his dusky hands together, crying 
‘Bravo! Let the dogs do that again!’ 
I used to laugh at him, but lately I am 
beginning to think that he was not such 
a bad judge after all. Some day we may 
follow his example and encore the tuning. 
I have many times heard less desirable 
things redemanded.” 

* * aK 
Musical Gems from Popular Novels 


Nothing, it seems, will ever deter nov- 
elists from rushing in and exposing them- 
selves to ridicule in making allusions to 
music. Now and again little lists of 
cases in print are drawn up, but the 
New Muse Review places on record two 
instances usually overlooked. 

The first is from W. J. Dawson’s “Ju- 
dith Boldero”: “It was an afternoon 
when Time, the great organist, presses 
the soft pedal down and fills the air 
with tender rhythm.” The second is from 
“Charles Auchester,” a novel that years 
ago “thrilled our grandmothers and 
maiden aunts.” It runs thus: “I never 
yet heard a stringed force go through an 
oratorio and its violent exercises for the 
tutti without falling at least a tone.” 

Here surely are two gems impossible 
to match. 

And yet only a trifle less hopeless is 
this impressionistic little passage Robin 
H. Legge of the London Daily Telegraph 
is quoted as having found in a certain 
popular novel, whose title he withholds 
out of courteous consideration for the 
blandly ignorant author, no doubt: “The 
whole house seemed full of music. It was 
the strangest, wildest air, with deep, 
long undertones in a minor key—an or- 
gan, I thought at first, but afterward it 
was like a multitude of people singing 
together very slowly—very wearily. * * * 
I could hear my watch ticking and the 
policeman in the street below.” 

xk * 


One of Sarasate’s Violins Sold 


At a recent sale in London a Guar- 
nerius violin that formerly belonged to 
Sarasate was sold for $1,000, and a ’cello 
by the same maker brought $800. Per- 
haps the shadow of the threatened new 
Luxury Tax helped speed the sale. 

J. L. H. 


Boston.—Andre Maquarre, formerly 
first flute of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, has joined the Union as a neces- 
sary step toward becoming first flute in 
the San Francisco Orchestra. 
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THE PROPOSED TAX 


The Musical Alliance of the United States has issued 
a call to all musical organizations, to managers, and 
prominent individuals, to register their protest against 
the proposed twenty per cent tax on all concert and 
opera tickets. 

There is, naturally, hesitation to interfere with the 
formation of laws that have for their object the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, especially when it is 
- realized that everyone is interested in the support of 
any program that promises an early victory. In some 
quarters, indeed, opposition to taxation plans of the 
Government is viewed as dangerously approaching a 
lack of the true patriotic spirit that should prevail 
through every motive and every act of the day. 

In the case of the proposed war revenue measure, 
as it affects admissions to concerts and operatic per- 
formances, however, certain practical issues are in- 
volved; issues that apparently have not been taken 
into consideration by the legislators, because we have 
not yet had a sufficiently strong association to act as 
spokesman for the musical interests of the country. 

The Musical Alliance, now in the process of forma- 
tion, was conceived for the very purpose of co-ordinating 
the many departments of activity that comprise our 
musical life. Its membership is to-day strongly repre- 
sentative of every phase of that life, and it is therefore 
proper that it should take the initiative in allowing the 
sentiment of the protestants to be heard. Incidentally 
the situation we now face again emphas z2s the urgent 
need of an alliance which represents the cause of music 
in its many phases. 

In this argument we may, for the moment, set aside 
the great help that music and musicians have given to 
the task of winning the war. Let us look merely at the 
practical side of the question. 

As the result of present day economic conditions, 
concert courses throughout the country will undoubtedly 
suffer a certain amount of curtailment. The tremen- 
dously increased railroad fares will necessitate higher 
fees for some of the artists who would otherwise find it 
impossible to travel any considerable distance without 
incurring personal loss. 

At the same time, a twenty per cent increase in the 
cost of concert tickets will place a burden upon thou- 
sands of subscribers to concert courses that, in com- 
pany with their investments in Government bonds, their 
increased taxation in other lines, the higher cost in 
general living conditions, will make the new price virtu- 


ally prohibitive. It will mean, unquestionably, the elimi- 
nation of many such concert courses and the contraction 
of others. There are no accurate figures available to 
show the total amount represented in concert and 
operatic admissions throughout the country during one 
year, but men who have made this business their life 
work are genuinely alarmed over the possibilities in- 
volved in a measure that strikes so threateningly at the 
very heart of the matter. One important Western 
manager has gone so far as to insist on a clause in 
the contracts with all the artists engaged by him that 
will nullify their engagements should the proposed tax 
become a law. He feels that the uncertainty of con- 
ducting his various enterprises under such increased 
burdens is too great to justify him in carrying them to 
a conclusion. 

We believe that the total amount of taxation derived 
from the 20 per cent basis will be smaller than that 
derived from the present 10 per cent tax. We believe 
that the proposed tax is undemocratic because it will 
work injury to the younger artists and the less im- 
portant local managers. We believe that it is unwise 
to place this burden upon a work which is more and 
more becoming recognized as being of an educational 
and cultural character and not merely as a form of 
public amusement. : 

In this situation the attempt of the Musical Alliance 
to give expression to the sentiment of the musical 
world should meet the hearty co-operation of every 
musical organization in the country. The sending of 
telegrams and letters to local members of Congress will 
bring the whole issue before the men who will finally 
determine whether or not the proposal shall become a 
law, 
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MUSIC AND THE MORALE 


Anyone who walks along Fifth Avenue, in New York, 
just before nine o’clock in the morning may. witness 
something new under the sun. He will see thousands of 
young women gathered on the ground floors of the 
large department stores, all saleswomen and other em- 
ployees of these concerns, joining in song as a pre- 
liminary to the day’s work behind the counters. 

To the passerby the spectacle is inspiring. Here is 
a genuinely human touch in the cold-blooded routine of 
organized commercialism. The strains of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” are heard and pedestrians before the 
open doors of the large stores halt for a moment, take 
off their hats in reverence to the spirit of the occasion. 

This, we believe, is a war-time innovation. It is one 
of the many agencies through which music is being em- 
ployed to promote the morale of the people. It is one 
of the practical uses to which music is being put to 
quicken the patriotic feeling of the masses and to spread 
the ideals of democracy. 

Is it fair, logical or expedient, therefore, that music, 
which means so much to the very life of the country, 
shall suffer to be classed as a luxury, as a non-essential ? 
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MR. DAMROSCH IN FRANCE 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S Paris correspondent this week 
reports the arrival in Paris of Walter Damrosch and 
describes the organization of his war orchestra which 
will minister to the musical wants of the soldiers in 
our service abroad. One can well imagine the diffi- 
culties which have beset the American conductor in his 
attempt to form an orchestra under conditions which 
prevail in France at present. But his record of achieve- 
ment in this country leaves no room for doubt that he 
will surmount these obstacles and that his enthusiasm, 
seriousness of purpose and tested skill will carry him 
through the venture with flying colors. 

The presence of our great soldier and civilian army 
in France is accomplishing much to effect a closer 
bond of sympathy and understanding between the two 
republics. France has sent us one of its military 
bands and will later send us a symphony orchestra, the 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris. We 
in turn send hei one of our most prominent conductors 
to show her the American brand of symphonic orchestra. 
It is a significant interchange and one that is destined 
to bring about a closer union of musical as well as social 
and political activities. To H. H. Flagler, president of 
the Symphony Society of New York, is due the credit 
of this undertaking. 
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It is fortunate for New Yorkers that private purses 
have made good municipal indifference with regard to 
providing music for the masses during the summer. 
The demand for music during the heated period, when 
concert auditoriums are dark, has been shown con- 
clusively by the large attendance at the concerts given 
through individual philanthropy at the Stadium, on the 
campus of Columbia University, at the Mall in Central 
Park and throughout the city under Deputy Commis- 
sioner Berolzheimer’s administration. Let us hope that 
the popular interest in these various ventures will con- 
vince the city government of their value and import- 
ance and that next summer will witness a radical 
change for the better in the appropriations for this 
purpose made by the Board of Aldermen. 
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Conductor-Colleagues Near a “Scene of Operations” 


New York music-lovers well remember the series of 
concerts given last spring under the baton of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. The noted Russian pianist and conduc- 
tor, who is now leader of the Detroit Symphony, ani 
his collaborator in these concerts, Arnold Volpe, were 
“snapped” at Carnegie Hall shortly before one of the 
concerts took place. Mr. Volpe, it will be recalled, 
conducted when Mr. Gabrilowitsch appeared as soloist 


Viafora—Gina and Gianni Viafora are spending the 
month of August at the Essex and Sussex Hotel at 
Spring Lake, N. J. 


Bloch—The distinguished Swiss composer, Ernest 
Bloch, and his family are spending the summer :t 
Interlaken, N. J., where Mr. Bloch is giving himself 
up to creative work. 


Reddish— Meta Reddish, the operatic soprano, has 
gone to South America, where she will fill operatic 
engagements for five months in the Municipal Opera 





House in Chile, Argentina and other South American 


points. 


Diaz—Rafaelo Diaz, the young American tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is spending the summer 
at Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. Mr. Diaz has been re-en- 
gaged at the Metropolitan and is hard at work master 
ing several new roles. 


Benoist—Mr. and Mrs. Andre Benoist announce the 
birth of a son on July 29 at their summer home at 
Monmouth Beach, N. J. Their son has been named 
Albert in honor of Albert Spalding, for whom Mr 
Benoist was accompanist for a number of years. 


Fulton—John M. Fulton, treasurer of the Musicians’ 
Club and director of the Scottish Rite Choir, has re- 
covered from an operation for the removal of a cataract 
from his eye and is now convalescing at Elmsford, N. Y 
His condition is said to be exceedingly satisfactory. 


Seidel—Toscha Seidel, the violinist, who has been 
spending the summer at Lake George, New York, as 2 
member of Professor Auer’s musical colony, returned to 
New York last week for a few days to hear the list of 
recordings he recently made for the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company. 


Schumann-Heink—When Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
sang at Camp Merritt recently the enthusiastic soldiers 
demanded a speech from the famous contralto. The 
demonstrations which followed her few words meant 
more to her, as she afterward said, than “anything she 
had achieved across the footlights.” 


Gluck—Alma Gluck, the soprano, has discovered a 
new outlet for her enthusiasm in the cause of American 
victory. Clad in yeowomen’s costume, she sings weekly 
at the Navy Recruiting Station on Forty-second Street, 
accompanied by the Marine Band. Recently she gave 
her usual songs standing on the steel awning of the 
new Selwyn Theater, next door to the station. 


Hinton—MusIcAL AMERICA has recently received a 
letter from Arthur Hinton, the noted English composer, 
who has been active again this season on an examina- 
ton tour in the provinces for the Royal Academy of 
Music. Mr. Hinton writes that he and his wife, Kath- 
arine Goodson, the English pianist, are well and that 
Miss Goodson will be heard in America in all probability 
during the season following the close of the war. 


Starr—Evelyn Starr, the Canadian violinist, is spend- 
ing her summer at her home in Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 
near Camp Aldershot. Last week, when several Amer'- 
can regiments were brought there from Halifax ani 
entertained by the Canadian officers, Miss Starr, who 
was present, remarked that the Americans had a ver\ 
good band. Her surprise was marked when on inquir 
ing who directed the band they brought up the banc 
master, who proved to be none other than Harriso 
Keller, the Boston violinist, who used to study wit! 
Professor Leopold Auer in Russia at the same tim 
that Miss Starr did. 
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DEAR FOLKS AND TENORS. 
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SSTHERE’S A man who calls himself K. C. B. 
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PaiN THIS town. 
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AND HE’S a Sly dog. 
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HE WRITES an article. 
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BEVERY DAY. 
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THE IDEA being. 





+ * * 





Sor COURSE. 


* * * 





TO FILL up space. 


* * * 
IT’S NO trick. 
* * * 
AT ALL. 
* * &* 


RTO USE up a column or two. 


2 +. *” * 
STHIS WAY. 
+. . . 
| AM gradually approaching. 
* * * 
THE POINT. 
+ * * 
YOU SEE. 
om - 7” 


SAFTER A fellow. 
* tad 7” 
HAS BEEN swimming. 
* * * 
IN MUSIC all year. 
* * . 
WORKING ON libels. | 


* * - 


OUNTERPOIN 


BY CANTUS FIRMUS 
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CALLED CRITICISMS, 


* * * 





AND ARGUING with. 


* ¢ 
MUSICIANS. 
* * * 


AND SINGERS, 


* * * 


INTERVIEWS. 


a * * 


AND THINGS. 


* - ~ 
HE DASSN’T mention. 
* * * 


HE BESERVES. 


* * * 
A REST. 
7 * * 
AND SO does everybody else. 


* * . 


ANYHOW, I think it. 


xs + 
TAKES. 

~ 
A NERVE. 

* * * 


TO ASK a poor old fellow. 


* * * 


TO DECORATE this corner. 


* * * 


THIS TIME of the vear. 


* * - 
SO | take this means 
* * * 


OF EXPLAINING. 


. «ss 
THAT I am. 
. A * 
OFF FOR the woods. 
a + * 
| THANK vou all, particularly K. C. B 
* * *& 


CANTUS FIRMUS 
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MERSON WHITHORNE, composer, 

teacher and music critic, born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 6, 1884. Descend- 
ed from a family which since the six- 
teenth century has 
produced musi- 
cians. Against 
strong parental 
opposition, began 
piano study when 
ten years old, un- 
der his cousin, a 
pupil of Wilson 
G. Smith. Follow- 
ing year studied 
under Joseph 
Hartmann, organ- 
ist at St. Mary’s 
Catholic Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland. 
During sixteenth 
and seventeenth 
; years made _ two 
Chautauqua summer tours’ through 
the West and South. On _  Hart- 
Mann’s death studied with James H. 
Rogers, who after two years’ work 
advised him to study with Lesche- 
“zky in Vienna. Spent two years with 
this master; at same time studied com- 
Position with Robert Fuchs. Later con- 
“nued piano studies with Arthur Schna- 





Emerson Whithorne 











-bel in Berlin. 


Went to London in 1907; 
composed, taught, and wrote musical 
criticisms for Pall Mall Gazette. There 
became known through his music to Ir- 
ving’s play, “The Typhoon.” Composed 
all the music for the Shakespeare ball 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theater 
Fund. 

Whithorne’s interest in orchestral com- 
position was aroused through his friend- 
ship and study with Safonoff and Tche- 
repnin. Has composed three large or- 
chestral works; two scores, now in Ger- 
many, where before war arrangements 
were made for their performances by the 
Giirzenich Orchestra. Gabrilowitsch 
also played Whithorne’s orchestral works 
in Germany. Other compositions include 
string quartets; “La Nuit,” “The Rain,” 
“The Gate of Memory,” ‘Valse de Con- 
cert,” two Oriental pieces, etc., for the 
piano; songs: “Put By the Lute,” “Hoto- 
togisu—the Cuckoo,” “In the Cypress 
Grove,” “By the Eastern Gate,” “Sylvan 
Sing,” “Babe in the Garden,” “Dalna,” 
and others. His works have been per- 


formed in all the large cities of Europe 
and America by such organizations and 
artists as the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Kneisels, Maggie Teyte, 
Reimers, Godowsky, Shattuck and others. 
Present home in New York. 








He Studies a Piece 








A Master Pianist on Music Study 


Godowsky Discusses Number of Hours Early Piano Pupil Should 
Study— Short Periods Advisable—Win Child’s Co-operation 
—Four Hours Daily Sufficient for Advanced Student — How 














[Editor’s Note: This is the third and 
last of a series of articles by Leopold 
Godowsky, written originally for a west- 
ern newspaper and revised and edited for 
MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 


E will assume, in accordance with 

the suggestions in my other arti- 
cles, that an interested pupil and a capa- 
ble teacher are engaged in piano study 
on a suitable instrument with the help 
of a thoughtful parent. 

Next comes the question: How many 
hours should the early piano pupil prac- 
tise? 

This depends on the child’s intelligence 
and interest, and also on the power of 
concentration. Do not attempt to keep 
the child at the piano two hours at a 
stretch or, except in rare cases, even an 
hour. Children cannot be quiet, inter- 
ested and concentrated for so long. 

Get the child’s hearty co-operation in 
a practice period of from fifteen minutes 
to half an hour and have several of these 
periods each day—at least three periods, 
if possible, and four if practicable with- 
out dulling the child’s interest. So much 
for the beginner. 

For the advanced pupil four hours a 
day is a long enough practice period. 
What cannot be done in four hours of 
concentrated practice, kept up consist- 
ently over a long stretch of time, cannot 
normally be done at all. Cases of emer- 
gency may arise. At one time I prac- 
tised fourteen hours daily for several 
weeks—but it was merely because I had 
to do so to prepare myself for a long and 
hard series of concerts which came on 
me rather suddenly. 

At many other than emergency times 
I have practised more than the working- 
man’s statutory eight hours a day, but 
it is not my continuous program. Four 
hours a day of faithful practice—real 
practice—are enough for a piano master, 


and for any advanced pupil striving for 
that mastery. 

I have previously set forth the general 
basic principles to guide the instruction 
of a beginner or early pupil. How, then, 
should an advanced pupil practise? Well, 
I will tell you how I take up a new com- 
position. First I study it with a view to 
learning how it impresses me. I survey 
it quickly, casually, finger it over lightly 
with a very open and passive mind, to 
find what meaning it conveys to me and 
what feelings it begets in me. Then, 
having caught the spirit and meaning of 
the message, I ask myself, how does the 
composition. make these mental and emo- 
tional impressions on me? That is study- 
ing the mechanics of the selection. 

Then, having arrived, as best I can, at 
the meaning and mood of the composi- 
tion, I attempt in my practice to learn 
how so to reproduce it that the hearer of 
my playing will see the meaning I have 
seen and feel the emotions I have felt. 

Never put theory before practice. 
Never stretch practice to fit theory. 
First, feel. Then, think. Then, reason 
how to express. 

I deduce theory from experience. If 
one has theory first there is no room for 
inspiration. And without inspiration 
there is no great music. On her as- 
cendant material civilization, America is 
on the verge of building a transcendant 
spiritual growth. In this all the ethies 
and all the arts will help. 

Leading among the arts in this spirit- 
ual development, for which our great in- 
dustries, our transportation lines and 
cities are but the groundwork and hous- 
ing, as man’s body is the groundwork 
and housing of his spirit, will be Music, 
which talks straight from soul to soul. 

Therefore, whatever I can do to in- 
crease and direct the practice and appre- 
ciation of music in our great land shall 
always be my highest privilege. 





Reading (Pa.) Concert Increases Fund 
for Berkshire Community Chorus 


A benefit concert for the permanent 
fund of the Berkshire Community Cho- 
rus, which proved a genuine treat, was 
given in the High School Auditorium in 
Reading, Pa., July 22. May Mukle, the 
gifted English cellist, and Rebecca 
Clarke, the violist, contributed largely 
to the attractive program. Miss Mukle 
was heard in Pureell’s “Air,” Popper’s 
“Tarantelle’ and in an Irish Melody, 
arranged and accompanied by Miss 
Clarke. The Onota Quartet, of which 
Miss Mukle and Miss Clarke are mem- 
bers, together with Gertrude Watson, 
pianist, and Walter Stafford, violinist, 
opened the program with an excellent 
reading of Schumann’s Quartet, Op. 47, 
first movement. The concert was under 
the direction of Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, 
and a good “sum was realized for the 
fund. 





J. Edward Bouvier Leaves Worcester 
Church to Lead Camp Singing 


WorcESTER, MAss., Aug. 1.—J. Ed- 
ward Bouvier, organist of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in the city and one of 
the leading tenors here, has been called 
to Camp Crane, Allentown, Pa., as 
leader of the camp singing. Mr. Bouvier 
has been recognized within the past few 
months as an exceptionally fine director 
of community singing. He has directed 
several choruses and has_ been’ un- 
usually successful in his efforts along 
this line. In camp Mr. Bouvier will 
divide his time between the War De- 
partment Commission and the War 
Camp Community Service. He leaves 
Worcester for Allentown, Aug KA ; 





Composer Brings Suit Against Schir- 
mer’s 


Roberto Vitale, a composer, brought 
suit in the Supreme Court, Brooklyn, 
July 29, to recover $10,000 damages from 
G. Schirmer, Inc., for alleged failure to 
carry out an agreement for the delivery 
to him of 3000 score copies of his oper- 
etta, “Joan the First of Naples,” with 
the libretto. 

Vitale avers he was damaged $10,000 
because he could not produce the work 
or vend copies of it to subscribers. He 
was ordered to submit a bill of particu- 
lars. 


COMMUNITY MUSIC IN NEWARK 





City Taking Steps to Centralize Activ- 
ities in This Direction 

NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 1.—Definite 
steps toward centralizing community 
singing in this city were taken yester- 
day afternoon at a meeting held in the 
office of Mart King, supervisor of band 
concerts. 

Mr. King was elected chairman, and 
Philip Gordon, director of community 
singing at the West Side Park band con- 
certs, was chosen secretary for the or- 
ganization. A committee on name and 
rules was appointed, headed by William 
J. McKiernan, supervisor of recreation 
centers, and also a committee on sur- 
vey of community music activities in 
Newark, of which Mr. Gordon is chair- 
man. 

At a meeting to be held next Monday 
steps will be taken to divide the city into 
districts for community singing and a 
director will be assigned to each district. 
After the meeting, singing in front of 
the City Hall will be led by Paul Petri. 

P. G. 





Old Favorites Reviewed at New Albany 
(Ind.) “Sing” 


NEW ALBANY, IND., July 31.—At an 
open-air gathering last Saturday in 
Cedar Bough Place 500 citizens gave 
themselves up wholly to the singing of 
the melodies of a generation ago, as well 
as the songs of to-day, particularly the 
marching and national airs that are so 
helpful at this time. The singing was 
under the direction of Arthur Harris, 
and the chorus was supported by a small 
orchestra. Many songs almost unknown 
to this generation were given, among 
which were “Annie Rooney,” “After the 
Ball,” “Two Little Girls in - Blue,” 
“Break the News to Mother,” “Nelly 
Gray,” “Nelly Was a Lady,” “Seeing 
Nelly Home” and “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold.” The affair was so 
successful that others are planned for 
the near future. 





Lillian Heyward to Be Soloist at Chau- 
tauqua During August 


Lillian Heyward, soprano, has _ been 
engaged as soloist for the month of 
August at Chautauqua, N. Y., under 


Director Hallam. 
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MUSIC HAS BIG ROLE IN SEATTLE PAGEANT 


Over 1500 Participate in Benefit 
Event—Carnival Also 
Noteworthy 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 29.—Fully 
~50,000 persons attended the “Seattle 
Girl’s Victory Carnival” and “The Road 
to Victory” Pageant, held July 23-28, 
and over $100,000 was raised for the 
Navy Relief Society and War Industries 
Hospital Fund. Both the pageant and 
the carnival were given on the campus 
of the University of Washington. The 
carnival was held at the United States 
Naval Training Station, now located on 
the campus. There were two concerts 
given each day by the Consolidated Navy 
Band of 100 pieces, conducted by D. 
Moro, and the Sailors’ Chorus of 2000 
men, ably directed by Montgomery 


Lynch, Pauline Turner, soprano soloist, 
who is a Yeomanette, and Lowell Patten. 
gifted sailor-pianist. Thousands gath- 
ered each day to hear these concerts. 

The pageant was given in the open 
air amphitheater on the campus, each 
evening, where tall Washington firs back 
of the Greek stage, and the view of 
Lake Washington and the Cascade 
Mountains in the distance, make a won- 
derful setting; add to this the brilliance 
of the Court of Rome, the simplicity of 
the “Nativity” and the triumph of “Vic- 
tory” and “Democracy,” which will end 
the present war, and one has a scene 
never to be forgotten. 
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This ambitious production was di- 
rected by Lila Agnew Stewart of New 
York City, its compiler, who arranged 
the production on two previous occa- 
sions—at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music and the Naval Base at Norfolk, 
Va. In the Seattle production over 
1500 persons took part. Claude Madden 
conducted the orchestra of forty sailor- 
musicians in a masterly way. The 
pageant is divided into three parts. The 
first is called “The Age of Might.” It 
was notable for its scenic effects and 
dancing. Ending it was the aria 
“Patria Mia” from “Aida,” admirably 
sung by Mrs. George W. Russell. “The 
Coming of Light’ was the title of the 
second part. It depicts the Nativity of 
Christ and contains many beautiful 
choruses. The Shepherds were sailors 
from the U. S. Naval Training Station 
directed by Montgomery Lynch. The 
“Angels’ Chorus” was directed by Adam 
Jardine; “Stars of the East,” Rev. H. 
E. K. Whitney; Chorus from Gethsem- 
ane Lutheran Choir, Prof. Per Olsen. 
Incidental solos were sung by Mr. Hilt, 
Mr. Olsen, Mr. Collins and Mr. A. J. 
MacVittie. Mrs. Langdon C. Henry, 
who took the part of the Madonna, sang 
the lullaby, “Sleep, Holy Babe.” The 
two big solos for this part, “Agnus Dei’ 
and “Unfold Ye Portals,” were sung by 
Mrs. Lida Schirmer, whose lovely voice 
was at its best. 

Part III., “Service, Victory, Peace,” 
included all the organizations which are 
helping to win the war, such as the Red 
Cross, etc. The Naval Band and the 
Sailors’ Chorus were heard in tais part. 
The songs, “His Letter Home,” “As We 
Knit,” “Sweet Little Buttercup,” “Going 
Up,” and “The Allies” were sung by 
Mildred Murphy, Minnie F.. MacDougal, 
Kathleen O’Shaughnessy, Clara _ Low, 
Gertrude Parish, Mr. Earl Alexander, 
Louise Raymond, Mr. Roy Hughes, Ber- 
nice Hicks. In the closing scene the 
Garibaldi Hymn was sung by the young 
Italian, Mr. De Caro, and the “Mar- 
seillaise” by Neal Begley, the popular 
Seattle tenor. 


Hold Record “Sing” 


A fitting ending to the week of page- 
antry and music was the big concert and 
community “sing” in the Amphitheater 
on Sunday evening. No such gathering 
has ever been seen in Seattle before. 
Ten thousand persons joined in_ the 
“sing,* led by John Henry Lyons, Y. 
M. C. A. song leader from Camp Lewis. 
Montgomery Lynch directed the Sailors’ 
Chorus and Mr. D. Moro conducted the 
Consolidated Naval Band. Mrs. Romeyn 
Jansen sang the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” thrillingly, with the huge 
audience joining in the chorus. 

A double quartet, consisting of Mrs. 
R. E. Miller, Mrs. Romeyn Jansen, Mrs. 
N. L. Lillie, Miss H. Bryor, Earl Alex- 
ander Collins, D. O. Evans and Mr. 
Cope, directed by Silvio Risegari, sang 
the “Inflammatus,” one of the finest 
numbers of the evening. Linnie Love 
and Lorna Lea of New York city, who 
are singing at the cantonments all over 
the United States, gave several numbers, 
and were warmly applauded. Several 
fine offerings were given by the Naval 
Band; a “Crack Singing Squad” from 
Camp Lewis, and many numbers by the 
Sailors’ Chorus were heard. 

The program closed with the singing 
of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” by every 
one present. A. M. G. 





St. Louis Musical Union Orders Many 
Members to Prove Citizenship 
St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 1.—Announce- 


ment was made recently of the suspen- 
sion of seven members of the Musicians’ 


Union of St. Louis, and it has been made 


public that twenty-four of the men have 
been ordered to produce evidence that 
they are naturalized citizens of the 
United States, or be suspended from the 
organization. A list of the names of 
the men affected contains four members 
of the Symphony Orchestra and other 
former members, the principal among 
which is Hugo Olk, former concert- 
master. Erik von Furach, who it is 
said recently astounded the United 
States District Court by filing with his 
application for final papers an affidavit 
stating that he would not fight against 
Germany and that he approved of the 
sinking of the Lusitania and the inva- 
sion of Belgium by the Germans, was on 
the list; so also was William Dietrich 
of the Chicago Orchestra and Ludwig 
Pleier of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
both members of the local orchestra last 
season. What final action will be taken 
is not known, but it will no doubt mean 
the ehgagement of several new men for 
the symphony. ma Ws &. 





PARK CONCERTS CONTINUE 





Band Series Throughout Manhattan and 
Richmond Attracts Crowds 


The series of Park Band Concerts 
being given throughout the boroughs 
of Manhattan and Richmond, under the 
auspices of the Department of Parks, 
continues successfully. During the last 
week concerts were given at Washing- 
ton Square Park by Max Ellenson and 
his Military Band and by Morris 
Schwartz’s Military Band. On the Mall 
in Central Park a concert was given 
under Gustave d’Aquin’s direction, at 
which B. Klatzkin gave a cornet solo. 
Through the generosity of Elkan Naum- 
burg, a special concert was given on 
the Mall by Franz Kaltenborn and his 
orchestra, at which William Simmons 
was soloist. 

In Tottenville, Staten Island, the 
series is being conducted by Edward 
Canavan and the popular programs have 
been especially well attended. Francis 
T. Carroll and his band have been the 
performers in Hamilton Fish Park. 
James J. L. Canavan is the bandmaster 
of the organizations in Tompkins Square 
Park. Levdansky’s Military Band gives 
the programs in Mount Morris Bark 
William H. Seward Park has also had 
its series of concerts, under Louis Nicas- 
tro; Robert Hansen conducts the series 
at Carl Schurz Park, while Thomas F. 
Usher and Usher’s Military Band gave 
the concert at Battery Park. 





Raymond Wilson Scores at Concert for 
Red Cross in Walton, N. Y. 


SyRACusE, N. Y., July 29.—Raymond 
Wilson, the pianist, was heard in a re- 
cital for the benefit of the Red Cross 
in the municipal hall at Walton, N. Y., 
on June 30. He gave a group of Chopin 
numbers, the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte and 
a number of modern compositions, in- 
cluding Ravel’s “The Fountain.” He 
scored a marked success. Mr. Wilson is 
working and resting at Oxford, Pa., pre- 
paring his programs for his_ second 
fEolian Hall appearance on Oct. 31, and 
for his recital tours this fall and win- 
ter. He is looking forward to ae busy 
season throughout the East and South. 





Mme. Niessen-Stone Spending Vacation 
Period at Bretton Woods, N. H. 


After a strenuous season Matja Nies- 
sen-Stone, the New York contralto and 
vocal teacher, is enjoying a rest in Bret- 
ton Woods, White Mountains, N. H. 
Mme. Niessen-Stone’s chief pastimes are 
golf and swimming. 
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DETROIT BOWS TO SOUSA 





“March King” Conducts Series of B in; 
Concerts with Able Soloists 


DETROIT, MIcH., Aug. 2.—John Ph |}; 
Sousa, with his band and an excell: 
list of soloists, is giving a series of (0). 
certs this week, which is drawing tho, 
sands to hear the “March King.” 

Every afternoon and evening of ‘hj; 
week Mr. Sousa presented a program ¢ 
varied patriotic, popular and cla g\ 
numbers, assisted by the solo work of hij; 
selected artists. The soloists of the w ef 
were Ruby Helder, vocalist; Marj: ri 
Moody, sorano; Frank Simon, cornet st 
Joseph Green, xylophone; Joseph P| in 
tamura, piccolo; Louis D. Fritze, flaut s 
Bert Brown, cornetist; Ralph Co: 
trombone; John J. Perfetto, Seeibin ic im, 
and Maurice Van Pragg, French horn 








Albert Stoessel 
“Over There” 


Boston, Aug. 1.—A telegram has jus 


Bandmaster 


come announcing the safe arrival on ‘hp | 
other side of Lieut. Albert Stoessel, thf 
popular bandmaster of the 301st Infy 


fantry, and composer of the march, 
“Boston’s Own,” dedicated to his regi- 
ment. Lieutenant Stoessel is Only 
twenty-three years of age, but has ai. 


ready progressed far in his profession§ 


He entered the army as a private, \u 
was soon promoted, being the first band. 
master to receive a commission. His 


brother is also a lieutenant in the serv.—7 
ice, and his sister, Edna Stoessel, pian-& 
ist, formerly her brother’s accompanist ¥ 
has been active this summer in Y. MB 
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' late Martin Sheridan, famous Olympic 
' Games hero, who died less than a year 
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Policemen Offer Tribute in Song 
to Memory of Noted Comrade 
































4 5 Pate “Barney” Goldstein Singing at the Concert in Celtic Park, the Accompani- 


ment Being Played by Patrolman Harry Horn of the Police Glee Club. 


HE New York Police Department 
conducted a big concert and set of 


in memory of the 


ago of pneumonia in New York City 
while in the service of the Police De- 
partment. The entire receipts will go 
toward erecting a suitable memorial in 
honor of the former star athlete. 

The diversified program included sing- 
ing by the Police Glee Club. 














Breeskin Paying Debt to 
Land in Which He Found 
Freedom, Through His Art 














LIAS BREESKIN was born in Rus- 
sia, and began his violin study at the 


d Imperial Conservatory when only seven 
' years of age. 
} he won the prize at the Conservatory 
' when but nine years old. 


By his remarkable playing 


He was well 


' known in Europe by his eleventh year, 


and it was not long before he was finan- 


| cially able to bring his parents to this 
country, away from the troubles and per- 





' secutions of their native land. 


Naturally he has since felt the deepest 
gratitude to this country and its ideals, 
a gratitude which he has endeavored to 
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show in every way possible, since the 
war broke out, by his help in entertain- 
ing in the various camps and with the 
Liberty Loan and Red Cross drives. 

This young violinist has had few op- 
portunities to hear older players, which 
may account for the freedom and orig- 
inality of his execution. In January he 
is to make a special tour as soloist with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 

This summer he is spending partly 
with his intimate friend the pianist 
Mischa Levitzki, and partly with his 
teacher, Franz Kneisel, at his own bunga- 
low at Blue Hills, Me. Here he rides, 
swims, cuts wood, mows grass and in all 
other possible ways takes the exercise 
natural to his strong, red-blooded and 
wholesome youth. 


Caruso’s October Concert Dates 


The Caruso concert dates in October 
have been definitely arranged by the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, as fol- 
lows. Buffalo, N. Y., Friday evening, 
Oct. 11, at Broadway Auditorium (local 
manager, Mrs. Mai Davis Smith), re- 
cital with assisting artists; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Saturday evening, Oct. 19, at Hill 
Auditorium (under auspices of Univer- 
sity of Michigan), recital with assisting 
artists; St. Louis, Mo., Tuesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 22, at the Coliseum (local 
manager, Guy Golterman), with sym- 
phony orchestra. 





Louisville Conservatory Demonstrates 
Summer Work in Pupils’ Recital 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 3.—The summer 
school of the Conservatory gave a re- 
cital at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium 
last week which was well attended. 
Mme. Cara Sapin of Boston, formerly 
of Louisville, who has been at the head 
of the vocal department of the summer 
school, has developed a number of young 
singers of much promise. The pupils 
presented in this department were Belva 
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Jane French, Blanch Feuerlicht, Roberta 
Cole, Miriam Seeger, Myra Peck, Mar- 
garet McCulloch, Mary Elizabeth Car- 
den, Vera Moore Lyon, Catherine Baker, 
Nellie Espie, Nina Burns, Marcella Wil- 
liams, Sara Liebowitz, Mary Mottley and 
Vera Totten. Pupils from the piano de- 
partment who made appearances were 
Virginia Guess, Mrs. Cullen Richardson 
and Marcella Williams. At the close of 
the regular program Mme. Sapin, at the 
request of the audience, sang three 
songs, accompanied by Frederick A. 
Cowles at the piano. The singer was 
enthusiastically received. nm. F. 





Lisbet Hoffman Directs Performances 
of New American Masques 


“The Lotus of the Night,” a Hindu 
masque, with music (in manuscript) by 
Hans B. Meyer, and “The Garden Gods,” 
iby H. Whitney Closson, were given in- 
teresting outdoor performances recently 
in Woodstock, N. Y., under the direc- 
tion of Lisbet Hoffman, New York 
pianist. Both composers are Americans 
and their work possessed unusual merit. 
Skilful arrangements for piano and 
stringed instruments were made by Miss 
Hoffman, who herself presided at the 
piano. The performance was given as 
a Red Cross benefit and attracted an 
enthusiastic audience. 





St. CLAIRSVILLE, OHI0.—Under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Afternoon Club, 
a concert was given by Laura Kemp, 
Stella Allen, Helen Bickerton, with Lucy 
Jepson accompanying. 


| 
| 
BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. | 


MICHIGAN 











IMPROMPTU DEBUT 
OF BOY SOPRANO 


Tony Miller Suggests Himself as Solo- 
ist at Open-Air Battery Park Song 
Festival and “Makes Good” 


incident diversified the 
informal song festival held on Sunday, 
Aug. 4, at Battery Park, under the 
leadership of Frederick Hall, community 
chorus leader. 

Just as Mr. Hall turned to give the 
Naval Band from Bensonhurst Training 
Station instructions for the next song, 


to be “Over ‘There,” a very small boy of 
vocal aspiration and courage to match 
squirmed through the soldiers up to Mr. 
Hall’s elbow and demanded to be al- 
lowed to “sing it.’’ 

He was Tony Miller, of “somewhere 
in the East Side,” and he had a sweet, 
high, clear voice that delighted the 2000 


An amusing 


persons listening, when he had _ been 
stood on a chair and told by the good 
natured leader to “vo ahead.” After his 
debut, applauded with rocking force, 
Tony disappeared with the modesty 
peculiar to the great and was seen no 
more. 


Besides Tony, the sponsors for the 
meeting were the American Defense So- 
ciety, the National Security League, the 
Four-Minute Men and the Mayor’s Com- 


mittee on National Defense. The Bel- 
gian Military Mission sent its color 
guard and Christie Langenhan sang 
“La Marseillaise.” 
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The Musical Alliance and the Standing of Musicians 
with Regard to the “Work or Fight” Order 
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ERTAIN recent events have demonstrated with startling force the 
great need of such an organization as the Musical Alliance. 
It will be remembered that some little time ago Provost Marshal 
General Crowder issued from Washington his order, ‘Work or Fight.” 
It virtually announced that all able-bodied 
persons must either be engaged in some useful occupation, some occupation 
which would aid in our winning the war, or they must join the army or 
navy. In issuing this proclamation, however, which was to be worked out 
by local boards all over the country, the Provost Marshall made it quite 
clear that much would be left to the discretion of the local boards, that 
his orders were to be executed with sympathetic intelligence, that no hard 
and fast rule was to be applied, but that each case as it came up before 
the local boards should be judged on the merits, and according to the 
dictates of justice, common sense, flavored with mercy. 

It is natural that under such a law, and with local boards differing 
largely in the character of their composition, from men of education, prac- 
tical experience, of affairs and broad views, to little, narrow minded, petty 
local politicians who would judge things from the narrow viewpoint of their 
restricted lives, that sporadic cases of bad judgment, and even of injustice, 
would occur. | 

Not long ago, it may also be remembered, that in the columns of 
“Musical America” attention was drawn to the working out of a similar 
law in Canada, and that a judge in Montreal had condemned a musician, 
a pianist of twenty years standing, as a slacker, on the ground that he 
was not engaged in a useful occupation. The decision aroused consid- 
erable adverse comment, till it was discovered that the particular musician 
adjudged a slacker had been exercising his abilities in disreputable resorts. 

It has remained, however, for this country to give some instances of 
local boards exercising their authority in a wholly reprehensible manner, 
and virtually taking the position that the musician, the organist, the music 
teacher, are parasites, are performing no useful work in the community, and 
consequently must be forced to engage in what these local boards deem 
“some useful occupation.”’ As an instance of this, | have received a let- 
ter from Percy J. Richards, who writes from Los Angeles, Cal., under date 
of July 15, in which he states that three cases have just come to his notice 
which call for public attention and immediate action. 

‘In one case,’ says Mr. Richards, “‘an organist has had to give up 
his work and go out as a day laborer at $2.50 a day. In another, a piano 
teacher and composer, and in another case, an organist and teacher, all 
three married men, were classed as ‘slackers.. And just because the local 
boards say they are not essential, they have had to give up good classes, 


give up their teaching, give up their work in the churches, and go out and 
do work that will utterly unfit them for their profession. 
‘Surely,’ says Mr. Richards, “‘an organist is essential, if the work of 
the churches is to be kept up, and the music teacher is equally essential.” 
Mr. Richards’s appeal has already been taken up and communications 
have been forwarded to Washington requesting an official reply as to 


whether the action of these local boards in California in classing™ the F~ 
musician, the organist, the music teacher, as performing no useful work Ff 


in the community, is justified. 


It seems almost impossible that even the most narrow-minded loca! 
boards should take such a stand at a time when music is proving of inestin- 


able value in helping us win the war. 
The men are singing even when they go “over 


The men sing as they did when the “San Diego” was sunk. 


ing leaders into the camps. 
the top.” 


The government itself has sent siny- 


Calls come from the trenches on the other side for any old musical instru- 


ment, to help enliven the tedium of their lives. 
Governor Brumbaugh of the great state 


patriotism is held without bands. 


No parade to arouse 


of Pennsylvania recently issued a proclamation calling upon the people of 


his state to sing as they marched in their parades. 
In many of the plants where munition 


common at all the big rallies. 


Community singing is 


workers toil long hours, music has been introduced as a potent factor to 


aid the work. 


At this very time the members of the musical profession are giving 
their services in the most loyal, public-spirited manner, all over the country, 
even going abroad, to the trenches, everywhere, as their contribution to the 


great cause we are all fighting for. 


And yet, when music is playing so great a réle, we have the sight of 


local boards classing the musician and teacher as ‘“‘slackers,”’ 
tials,"’ men devoted to no useful occupation. 


““non-essen- 
We have to go back to the 


time of the Puritans for anything like it. 


However, one thing is certain. 


The facts which I have stated show, 


let me repeat, the urgent need of an organization of all the musical forces 


in the country. 


It is because these forces have never been organized that 


the musician, the music teacher have no standing before the local politician, 


the legislator. 
We have got to get together! 


We are going to get together! 


are going to make our voices heard! 


And we 


feb Sa 





interest and hope it will have all the 
success it deserves. 
I enclose herewith $1 membership 
Having just returned from my mili- fee. Uco ARA. 
tary duties in Italy, I wish to convey to New York, N. Y., July 20, 1918. 
you the gewoon of ba 2 — ad- ane 
miration for your wonderful work on : : 
behalf of the Musical Alliance. I have Prominent Western Manager Jeins 
followed it from far with the keenest I enclose check for membership in the 


Has Followed the Movement with the 
Keenest Interest 








THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(INC.) 


JOHN C. FREUND, President MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
ficld and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 
home life. 

To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 
advancement of musical culture. 

To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 
resident in the United States. 

To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


Sa PP fF SF 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 
the Secretary. 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 
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Musical Alliance, with my best wishes 
for the growth and prosperity of this 
splendid undertaking. 
Mrs. FRANCIS HENRY HILL. 
St. Joseph, Mo., July 20, 1918. 





Should Become One of the Most Potent 
Factors in Promoting Americanism in 
Music 


Enclosed please find application for 
membership in the Musical Alliance. 
Such an organization should become one 
of the most potent factors in promoting 
Americanism in music. Wishing you 
the greatest possible progress in this 
movement, I am, 

Howarp H. HANSON, 
Head of Department of Theory, 
College of the Pacific. 
San José, Cal., July 19, 1918. 





Roy Hoyer of Altoona (Pa.) a Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Roy HOYER. 
Altoona, Pa., July 19, 1918. 





Director of Music in the Newark (N. J.) 
Public Schools Endorses the Work 


Enclosed please find check for mem- 
bership for Jennie L. Gifford, assistant 
supervisor of music, Newark, N. J., 
and myself. I think the movement an 
excellent one. 

With best wishes for continued suc- 
cess, believe me, 

LOUISE WESTWOOD, 
Director of Music, 
Newark Public Schools. 
Newark, N. J., July 17, 1918. 





Leo R. Lewis of Tufts College Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for memver- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
LEO Ricu LEwis. 
Tufts College, Mass., July 16, 1918. 


Doing a Wonderful Work for Music in 
America 


Please find enclosed $2 for member- 
ships in the Musical Alliance handed 
to me by Velma Sullius, the prominent 
pianist and teacher in Marshall, IIl., and 
Mrs. Mary Smith Watson, a leading 
pianist and teacher in Linton, Ind. 

You are doing a wonderful work for 
music in America and deserve the heart) 
co-operation of all musicians worthy of 
the name. 

May your life be spared for many 
years of usefulness. 

L. Eva ALDEN. 

Terre Haute, Ind., July 15, 1918. 





Maud Heath, Supervisor of Music, Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
MAuD HEATH. 
South Bend, Ind., July 1, 1918. 





A Member from Brookville, Ind. 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
ELLEN SHIRK. 
Brookville, Ind., July 1, 1918. 





Adolph M. Foerster, Distinguished Musi- 
cian of Pittsburgh, Joins 


Herewith find check for membership 
fee to the Musical Alliance. 
ADOLPH M. FOERSTER. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 20, 1918. 


Will Make America the Nation of Music 


I enclose herewith my subscription ¢ 
the Musical Alliance with great pleas 
ure, feeling thoroughly assured of tlie 
results that this great organization wi!! 
yield in making America the nation of 
music and the local benefits that aré 
bound to develop. 





S. E. MINIUM 
Hagerstown, Md., July 27, 1918. 
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| New Society Would Extend Friendly 
Hand to the Lone Music Student 














| eague Organized by Charles W. 
Wagner Aims to Bring To- 
gether New York’s Pupils— 
Plans to Give Educative and 


Financial Aid 


\NTEW YORK CITY—especially since 
LN the war—has become somewhat of 

Mecca to America’s music students. 
But New York—proverbially a cold city 

does not stretch out welcoming arms to 
the student; he is supposed to drift along, 
find his own friends-and make his own 
way entirely unhelped. 

In order to avert the chilling effect 
and discouragement experienced by the 
lone student, a society—the Music Stu- 
dent’s League—has been organized, which 
bids fair to make New York a far more 
sociable and helpful place to the music 
student. Besides providing companion- 
ship for the students, the society aims to 
provide a music library for its members, 
to arrange for ensemble playing and 
to give financial assistance to those stu- 
dents in need. In addition to this, the 
organization wants to obtain reduced 
concert rates for students, to provide 
them with free instructive lectures and 
classes, to help them find proper instruc- 
tors and proper places in which to live, 
and in general to take care of them. 

The founder of this organization is 
Charles W. Wagner, who has always had 
an intense interest in musicians. Telling 
of his work with the organization, Mr. 
Wagner says: 

“In taking up the study of music it 
is very important that one confine and 
adapt oneself seriously to the art in or- 
der to achieve the progress looked for. 
Congenial companionship helps to accom- 
plish mutual progress, the supreme in- 
tention being to increase and diffuse mu- 
sical knowledge. 

“Since the days of my youth I have 
planned an organization of seriously in- 
clined music students. From time to 
time I made attempts to further the re- 
alization of the prospect, but owing to 


disadvantages in my earlier life for such 
an undertaking and the loss of my co- 


' worker, I was impeded in the movement, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC CREDITS 


Constructive Drill Book No. 1 and 2 
one dollar each, over 400 consecu- 
tive drills in each. 

EARN MORE 
Teach adults and children partly in 
classes, one-half hour private lesson, 
one hour class lesson per week. 


HELP YOURSELF 
Improvise, Play and Write 95220 Modu- 
lations from one given tone, Memorize 
by combining Musical Memory and In- 
tellectual Memory. Create Keyboard 
and Written Harmony. Teach with Scien- 
tific Pedagogy. Prices $10.00 to $220.00. 

Teachers may join a class any time. 


Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Chicago, tll., 218 S. Wabash Avenue 


New York Ne 109 W. 46th St., 
- James Hotei 





"4 The School of Experience’’ 

will remain open all summer 
Every branch of Dramatic and Operatic Training 

fitting pupils for public appearances. 
MILTON ABORN 
137-139 West 38th Street, New York 
“‘The Aborn Miniature’’ 

Tel. Greeley 909 











of the Hotel McAlpin. The soloists were 
Lillie Wilson Moore, pianist, and Nor- 
man Moore, violinist; Arthur Golnick, 
’cellist; Lotta Harper Atkinson, Miss L. 
J. Laux and J. H. Tracy, tenor, pupils 
of Margaret Morgan. 

“All these affairs were well received 














On Left: Marjorie Knight, American 
Soprano, Who Has Helped to Make 
Meetings of Music Students’ League 


Successful. Right: Charles W. Wag- 
ner, Founder of Music Students’ 
League. 


thought not halted. With my perse- 
verance and love for music and mu- 
sical people the enterprise was kept 


_alive within me, even though unable 


to launch the venture. 
Co-operation Programs 


“A particular inspiration was the oc- 
casion of a musicale given on a co-opera- 
tive plan early in the summer of 1917, 
with the talented young pianist, Joseph 
Wynne, a pupil of Carl Friedberg; Kath- 
erine Withus, soprano, a pupil of Har- 
riet Behnee, and the charming young 
reader, Elsa Luehrs. Platon Brounoff, 
the Russian composer, gave an interest- 
ing talk on Russian music and folk songs. 
The successful outcome somewhat en- 
larged my original plan and gave me new 
impetus for the same. At once I de- 
cided to give andther musicale introduc- 
ing a “Goodbye-to-Summer Dance,” with 
the young dancer, Johanna Solger, pupil 
of Mrs. M. P. Solger, and Peggy Merrett, 
pupil of Harriet Behnee, participating. 
These two entertainments were so suc- 
cessful that I arranged for others of a 
like character to follow, the idea being 
to popularize and promote, among teach- 
ers and their pupils, an interest in the 
proposed organization. 

“In the fall of 1917 an Autumn Musi- 
cal and Halloween Party took place at 
the studio of the League, featuring Mar- 
jorie Knight, soprano, assisted by Con- 
rad Cook, baritone, both pupils of Mme. 
Grace Whistler. Then a Christmas Fes- 
tival and New Year Dance followed, 
when a children’s program was presented, 
with Lisbet Hoffmann, the gifted pianist, 
as a special attraction, assisted by Anna 
Johnson and Irene de Ferenczy, both pu- 
pils of Clara de Bauére. A notable fea- 
ture was the boy violinist, Samuel Le- 
vine, pupil of Alois Trnka. Other juve- 
nile soloists were pupils of Marjorie 
Knight, Mrs. F. Burgy, and B. Delight 
Beckwith. 

An Invitation Musical was held at 
Mehlin Hall on April 25, 1918, at which 
pupils of Lisbet Hoffmann and Clara de 
Bauére were presented. Miss De Fer- 
enczy again appeared, and B. Delight 
Beckwith gave recitations. Other solos 
were by Wunda Spengler, contralto; Leo- 
pold Leer, tenor, and Miss Seeselberg, 
artist-pupil of Lisbet Hoffmann, with 
Ermina Blumer and Mrs. Werra Koehler 
in duets. Mr. Seeselberg, ’cellist, gave 
an excellent performance. I. van Broeck- 
hoven, addressed the audience on the pur- 
poses of the League. The last enter- 
tainment, given in observance of Flag 
Day, June 14, was held in the Blue Room 
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and applause 
Publicity was gained for the League, and 
the purpose of these programs, which 
was to interest people in the movement, 
was thus fulfilled. So as to complete the 


was generously given. 


organization of the Music Students’ 
League, a meeting was held on the even- 
ing of July 10, 1918. Great enthusiasm 
was shown in the work so far under- 
taken, as well as in our plans for the fu- 
ture. Piano and vocal solos were given 
by Miss Laux, Miss Maloney and Mme. 
Robb, with Lotta Harper Atkinson in 
recitations and Grace W. Davis accom- 
panist. The objects, privileges and aims 
of the League were discussed, and unani- 
mously approved. 

“Our present activities in this direc- 
tion look forward to general support and 
assistance in the furtherance of the un- 
dertaking so as to become an important 
factor among musical institutions.” 

Membership in the League is open to 
everyone interested in the aims of the or- 
ganization, and the meetings are open to 
the public. Information concerning them 
may be obtained from Mr. Wagner, 605 
West 184th Street. F. R. S. 





Cleveland Singers’ Club Engages 
Blanche Da Costa 


Blanche Da Costa, the American so- 
prano, has been engaged as soloist with 
the singers’ Club of Cleveland for one of 
its concerts next season. 





CHARLES City, IA.—Charlotte Loomis, 
piano teacher, has left for her former 
home in LaCrosse, Wis. Miss Loomis has 
been prominent in all musical enter- 
prises here for some time. 


CAROLYN BEEBE DIRECTS 
GREENWICH MUSICALES 


Widely Known Artists Assist at Con- 
cert of the New York Chamber 
: Music Society 


GREENWICH, CONN., July 28.—Carolyn 
Beebe, pianist, and the New York Cham- 
ber Music Society, of which she is the 
director, on July 26 gave the last of 
eight musicales which were given at 


“The Priory,” the home of Mrs. Samuel 
Pryor at Field Point. 

These musicales have been among the 
important events of the Greenwich sea- 


son and have been patronized by the 
following: 

Mrs. R. H. Adams, Mrs. Irving Bacheller, 
Mrs. John D. Barrett, Mrs. Robert C. Black, 
Mrs. Leslie C. Bruce, Mrs. F. K. Brown, Mrs 
Kk. C. Converse, Mrs. George C. Clausen, Mrs. 
Edward B. Close, Mrs. Hugh J. Chisholm, 
Mrs. Edwin B. Curtiss, Mrs. H. Durant 
Cheever, Mrs. William H. Childs, Mrs. Harry 
W. Croft, Mrs. E. F. Cronkhite, Mrs. William 
H. Day, Mrs. Winchester Fitch, Mrs. John 
H. Flagler,, Mrs. Alexander Grosset, Mrs. 
Clifford B. Harmon, Mrs. S. J. Hyde, Mrs. J. 
EF, Haworth, Mrs. Frank L. Hastings, Mrs. P. 
S. Hill, Mrs. Edwin T. Holmes, Mrs. Bryan L. 
Kennelly, Miss Kent, Mrs. Frank H. Kelley, 
Mrs. Jacob Langeloth, Mrs. Charles Mallory, 
Mrs. H. R. Mallory, Mrs. Robert Mallory, 
Mrs, Clifford B. Mallory, Mrs. Frank C. Mun- 
son, Mrs. Philip R. Mallory, Mrs, Edgar I. 
Marston, Mrs. Elizabeth Northrup, Mrs. Frank 
Ostrander, Mrs. Nicholas F. Palmer, Mrs. 
George M. Pynchon, Mrs. Francis H. Page, 
Mrs. Samuel F. Pryor, Mrs. Martin J. Quinn, 
Mrs. William G. Rockefeller, Mrs. R. A. C. 
Smith, Mrs. G. C. St. John, Mrs. C. G. Smith, 
Mrs. C. R. Sherlock, Mrs. Richard Sutro, Mrs. 
John A. Topping, Mrs. F. B. Vanderhoof, Mrs. 
K. B. Van Riper, Mrs. E. H. Weatherbee, 
Mrs. L. R. Wilfley, Mrs. William F. White, 
Anna §S. Wilson, Mrs. H. T. White, Mrs. 
Charles T. Wills, Mrs. M. A. Wilks, Mrs. J. 


Gilbert White and Mrs. Leeming Walker. 

Miss Beebe had the assistance of 
Ward Stephens, organist, and Craig 
Campbell, tenor, on July 26. At the 
previous musicales her assistants were 
Herbert Corduan, Herbert Brodokin, 
Paul Kéfer, Gustave Langenus, William 
Kincaid, Henri de Busscher, Ugo Savo- 
lini and Josef Franzel from the Cham- 
ber Music Society, Mrs. John H. Flag- 
ler, contralto, and Sue Harvard, so- 
prano. 





ORCHESTRA TO VISIT DETROIT 





Concerts for Next Season by Leading 
Symphonies, with Noted Soloists 


DETROIT, MICH., July 30.—The Detroit 
Orchestral Association has announced a 
series of concerts by visiting orchestras 
during the season of 1918-1919. The’ 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock, conductor; the New York Sym- 
phony, under Walter Damrosch, and the 
New York Philharmonic, under Josef 
Stransky, as well as the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, led by Eugen 
Ysaye, are all engaged. A visit by the 
Boston Symphony will be arranged for 
as soon as the negotiations are com- 
pleted. 

The soloists announced are Enrico 
Tramonti, harpist; Rudolph Ganz, pian- 
ist, and Carlo Liten, diseur. 





Pearl Adams Wins Concert Laurels 


Much laudatory comment was accord- 
ed Pearl Adams, the New York lyric 
soprano, for her work in several con- 
certs recently. In Pelham Bay Train- 
ing Camp, where she was heard jointly 
with Coral Baker, coloratura soprano. 
Miss Adams won laurels in Campra’s 
“Charmant Papillon,” “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust” and a Russian and Eng- 


lish group. In Convention Hall, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., she repeated previous suc- 
cesses. On this occasion she included 


among other works “Her Lullaby,” by 
Coral Baker, with the composer herself 
skilfully accompanying at the piano. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Work of the N. Y. S. M. T. A. Set 
Forth by Its President 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


The time is indeed ripe for a frank 
expression of opinion with regard to the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. If such expression of opinion 
comes from those in close touch with the 
recent work of the association, it will 
be of helpful value, but if opinions are 
expressed by those who confine their 
efforts to destructive criticism, they are 
less than valueless. Friendly criticism is 
never e::pressed by means of anonymous 
letters. No organ‘zation was ever built 
upon unfriendly criticism. 

“Music Teacher” is evidently unin- 
formed as to the work done by the associ- 
ation and as to the standing and sterling 
qualities of the members of the council. 
They are well-known musicians, in all 
branches, who are sacrificing their brief 
leisure in order to be of service to others. 
They deserve the greatest credit and 
thanks for their spirit of altruism. A 
most sincere acknowledgment of in- 
debtedness to them is the smallest re- 
turn that can be offered. 

The list of officers and members of the 
council includes the names of Frank 
Wright, William Benbow (Buffalo), Edna 
Pearl Van Voorhis, Mrs. John Francis 
Brines, Harriet Brower, Emma W. Hod- 
kinson, Gustav Becker, Walter L. Bogert, 
S. Lewis Elmer, Frederick H. Haywood, 
Warren R. Hedden, A. D. Jewett, Perlee 
V. Jervis, Carlo Kohrssen, Gardner Lam- 
son, J. M. Priaulx, Frederick Schlieder, 
James W. Bleeker and M. M. Hansford. 
The members elected to serve three 
years, who will take office Sept. 1, are 
May Laird Brown, Mrs. Warren R. Hed- 
den, Mrs. Effa Ellis Perfield, Dr. F. Mor- 
ris Class and C. Whitney Coombs. 

The history of the association shows 
that over-emphasis has been laid on the 
holding of convent’ons’ In spite of the 
fact that the annual conventions have 
always been very successful and resulted 
in bringing musicians together in a fra- 
ternal spirit, it remains a sad fact that 
the association has not grown in perma- 
nent membership. This is largely due to 
the fact that the membership consisted, 
each year, of those music teachers who 
resided in the city, or vicinity, in which 
the convention was held. Each year pro- 
duced a new set of members, who dropped 
out when the convention was held else- 
where. In order to obviate this difficulty, 
chapters have been formed, where the 
work of the association can be carried on 
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throughout the year, instead of being 
confined to a convention for three days. 
Only by such means can the membership 
be made permanent, and the work of the 
association have anything more than a 
passing effect. Had it not been for a 
few enthusiastic people in New York c-ty, 
who had a large vision of the future, the 
association would have ceased to exist 
long ago. 

To state, as “Mus‘c Teacher” does, 
that “the association has _ persistently 
avoided constructive action of any sort,” 
is not according to fact or the records of 
its meetings. For several years most 
persistent efforts have been made to 
establish local centers, or chapters, all 
over the State. Examinations have been 
discussed for a good many years, but all 
efforts in that direction were blocked by 
active opposition of reactionaries, or by 
the indifference of the rank and file of 
musie teachers. This last effort, how- 
ever, has been so warmly supported that 
the council has determined to test the 
matter thoroughly. There will not be 
the slightest compulsion used, but the 
examinations will be held for those who 
want to take them voluntarily. By put- 
ting them on this basis those who do not 
want to take the tests.need not stand in 
the way of those who do. Most of the 
Western music teachers’ associations de- 
mand an entrance examination before 
admission to membership. 

The following is a brief summary of 
what has been accompl'shed during the 
last two years: Two very successful con- 
ventions have been held; the constitution 
has been revised and amended; chapters 
have been formed in New York city and 
in Monroe, Erie and Jefferson counties; 
examination requirements have _ been 
formulated and published, and the asso- 
ciation has published its own official 
organ. To those who have carried on this 
work the highest praise is due. To any- 
one who has had experience in such mat- 
ters, the above summary will convey a 
full knowledge of the immense amount 
of work that has been done 

The venting of personal animosities 


- and jealousies, mentioned as occurring at 


the business meeting, was certainly un- 
dignified and uncalled for. A few per- 
sons attended the convention for the 
purpose -of making an attack on the 
president, with whom none of them was 
personally acquainted. One of them 
spent a great deal of time in circulating 
among the delegates an anonymous let- 
ter which is in my possession and which 
I would like to publish. All this most 
unpleasant disturbance was produced by 
a few persons, much to the chagrin and 
annoyance of those who are undoubtedly 
interested in the work that is being done 
by the association. 

In conclusion, it is as well to state that 
I have felt compelled to answer this sec- 
ond anonymous letter, feeling that it is 
another unprovoked attack on everyone 
connected with the association. 


FRANK WRIGHT, 
President, N. Y. S. M. T. A. 
New York, July 31, 1918. 





Apathy of School Boards Toward Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In my address to the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association I endeavored to 
show the importance of piano study as a 
prelude to other music study. First, be- 
cause children grasp it much more 
readily than any other instrument. Sec- 
ond, because of the necessary ground- 
work which it involves. Third, because 
of the universality of the instrument and 
its uses. f 

But the chief argument was aimed at 
those educators who fail to see the edu- 
cative value of the study of music, par- 
ticularly of piano playing. They labor 
under the old fallacy, as Mr. Wright indi- 
cated in his article, that a knowledge of 
music is not a necessary part of educa- 
tional equipment, henee teaching of music 
is not a necessity. As the president of 
the school board of a great city said to 
me: “We do not know anything about 
musie except that it is the most expen- 
sive-kind of noise that we have.” This is 
the attitude assumed by most of the 
powers-that-be in the educative world. 

The ignorance displayed by these so- 


called leaders of education is appalling. 
It shows what a great task remains to 
be accomplished in enlightening these 
dark mental areas. Some of them even 
regard the study of music as harmful. 
They have still to learn that a proper 
course in mus.c co-ordinates the faculties 
as no other study does, quickens the eyes, 
ears and responsive muscles, brightens 
the mind, elevates the mental atmos- 
phere, refines the social part of life, and 
adds to the personal influence of the stu- 
dent, broadening the sympathies, giving 
a wider grasp with larger and more com- 
petent abilities. There is no other study 
of such great value, lasting all through 
life, of some positive use every day. 

These educators still say music is not 
a necessary study, yet they take up the 
time of the pupils with unnecessary rou- 
tine which teaches the pupils nothing and 
instills disgust with school life. 

When music is taught no examinations 
nor reports showing percentages of ex- 
cellence are required, hence the pupils 
are filled with disrespect for music, and 
give it but scant attention, attend'ng 
only to those studies in which high per- 
centages must be obtained to enable the 
pupil to pass to the next grade. Every- 
thing is done to belittle the study of 
music, and, from the experience of most 
teachers, I judge that everything pos- 
sible is done to curtail the pupils’ time 
outside of school hours for the study of 
music. 

I have myself prevailed on many a 
parent to lay down the rule to the school 
teacher that no night work shall be given 
to that child: the nights are for music 
and social intercourse, and the cultiva- 
tion of family life and its sweetness. 
Wherever this was done it resulted in 
great good to the child mentally, morally, 
and physically, and always advanced it in 
its class. Lack of common sense prevails 
in the public schools so largely that it is 
a modern day wonder why there is no 
uprising against it. Stupidity of the 
grossest sort seems to rule. I would not 
speak so strongly did I not by actual 
personal investigation know what I am 
saying. 

The whole system needs reorganizing. 
I have talked with school boards, with 
school superintendents and school teach- 
ers, but ignorance of music seems-to be 
something of which they are proud. They 
boast of it. The small drill in.music so 
far accorded is a mere sop to those who 
demand music study. What the children 
get is so small that it is almost negli- 
gible. The time spent. is a recreation, 
and nothing serious is intended nor got- 
ten, except by the occasional student 
whose appetite has been whetted by pri- 
vate instruction. But, small as it is, it is 
all the instruction in music that some 
get. The attempt to introduce piano 
study in the public schools can only meet 
the same reception that the vocal study 
has met, and for the same reason. It is 
not for percentage credits, and therefore 
a waste of time. It either becomes a bore 
or a recreation, in the sense of play, not 
study. The work of the public school 
teacher of music is almost thrown away. 
And this is not because the instruction is 
not needed, but because of the apathy of 
the school boards who know not the uses 
of music. 

I can point to a number of the most 
successful business men in a number of 
large cities who owe their primary posi- 
tions and successes to their knowledge of 
music. It makes rather a surprising list. 
It is enough to make the average school 
board member feel very small, for he 
doesn’t know that he has been cultivat- 


ing deafness in the children and in hi 
self. He doesn’t know that he has be; 
steeling all his faculties to deafne.; 
against all the beauties of the voices 5f 
nature, and the grand symphonies of ti, 
universe. 

But such men control public schoo's, 
and consider music merely the most ex. 
pensive kind of noise we have. 

We must begin our music educaticy 
with the school boards. 


D. W. MILLER. - 
Norwood, O., July 30, 1918. 





BANDMASTERS’ COMMISSIONS 





House to Take Up Bill Making Then 
Officers—New Band Appropriations 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 7.—Inqui) y 
develops the fact that the bill intro- 
duced in the House of Representativ:s 
several months ago for granting the 
commission of first lieutenant to bani- 
masters in the army will shortly le 
taken up for consideration by the House 
Committee on Military Affairs. As far 
as can be. learned, there is no opposition 
to the measure, and it is quite likely 
the bill will be favorably reported bac\ 
to the House. 

The new appropriation bill for the sup- 
port of the army provides that for the 
Engineer Corps there shall be organize: 
with each regiment one band and 
sergeant bugler. These bands are to 
consist of band leader, assistant ban: 
leader, first sergeant (drum major), two 
band sergeants, four band corporals, 
two musicians of the first class, four 
musicians of the second class, thirteen 
musicians of the third class and two 
cooks. Provision is also made that the 
present Engineer Band, now statione: 
in Washington, shall be considered a- 
one of the bands provided for. 

The law also creates in the army the 
grades of corporal bugler and bugler, 
first class, and provides that hereafter 
for each battalion and squadron head- 
quarters of units in which the grade of 
bugler is now authorized, there shall be 
one corporal bugler, and for each com- 
pany, battery, troop or organization in 
which the grade of bugler is now author 
ized, there shall be one bugler, first class. 


A. T. &. 





TO FIGHT GERMAN MUSIC 





Mrs. William Jay on Way to Bar Har- 
bor to Open Campaign 


Boston, Aug. 3.—According to the 'e 
cently reported statements of Mrs. Wil 
liam Jay of New York, Boston is con. 
sidered a stronghold of German musical 
influence. This may come as a surprise 
to those Bostonians who have felt satis 
faction in the fact that during the last 
ten years this city has taken the lea 
in the welcome and appreciation of mod 
ern French music, but at present out 
siders seem to see Boston through 
Muckian-smoked glasses. Mrs. Jay is on 
her way to Bar Harbor, Me., where she 
will organize committees to begin a cam- 
paign of public education against Ger- 
man music. 

German music, she declared, is “the 
last stronghold of German propaganda 
in the United States.” Listening to 
German music, she says, serves to cal! 
up memories of Germany and the days 
of German influence, and as German mu- 
sicians here have tended to work to 
gether for the interests of their own 
country, German music should be with 
held in deference to the feelings of the 
American people. Those who advocate 


the continuance of German music, main 


tains Mrs. Jay, are either pro-German 
or else ignorant of the facts. ole 
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Baritone 


CAMPANARI 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 668 WEST END AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 





‘C. HEIN 


163 West 72nd Street 
New York City 


New York 


163 West 72nd Stree! 
New York City 


American Conservatory of Music 


Directors 


A. FRAEMCK! 


Expert instruction for serious students by Faculty of 38 noted Instructors . 


OPEN ALL SUMMER 


Terms Moderate 


Address Secretary, Dept. 4 





MISCHA ELMAN 





1451 Broadway, 


BEGINNING NOW 


Management R. E. JOHNSTON 
New York City 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


NOTE:—NEXT SEASON IS ELMAN’S TENTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON IN AMERICA 
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: Noted Bethlehem Shipbuilders’ Band Acts as 
Escort to Former Employer, Charles M. Schwab 
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© International Fiim Service 


hen Charles M. Schwab, Director General of the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation, Arrived in San Francisco, One of the 
Nicest Courtesies Paid Him Was That by the Widely Known Shipbuilders’ Band from the Union Plant of the Bethlehem Ship- 
These Begrimed, Overalled Shipbuilder-Musicians Acted as Escort to Their Former “Boss.” 
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| OBSERVATIONS IN THE 
| LIFE OF A VOCAL TEACHER 


BY ROBERT HOSEA 














Pp OSSIBLY no phase of art, or even 

science, seems so vague, so intangible 
ins the study of singing. It has become 
pne of the most popular spheres of study 
znd withal deteriorated to the position of 
pz step-child to be maltreated by everyone 
and anyone who so chooses. The art of 
Ringing has come to be considered a 


ranch of study in which anyone feels 
imself qualified to teach, to pose as an 
nputhority. To-day the study of singing 
vould almost seem to have reached that 
nenviable stage where any pianist, ac- 
ompanist, conductor, coach or former 
ecretary of some established singing- 
eacher can proclaim himself qualified as 
ut few to instill the art of singing into 
he souls of simple-minded, gullible young 
sisciples. 

‘Why should this be? Singing stu- 
ents are no less intelligent than the 
pupils of other branches of study and, if 
pnything, are perhaps a degree or two 
iore zealous. No, the reason for so 
1uch patchwork, not to say charlatanry, 
being manifested in the instruction of 
inging lies rather in the camparative 
hbstractness of this particular branch of 
iusical art. No other form of study is 
0 dependent on the personal note—on 
he part of the pupil as well as in the 
ntercourse between teacher and pupil— 
ws the art of singing in all its phases. 
‘o standard rule, no logical sequences 
kre to be laid down as applicable to all. 
wach ease, that is to say, each student, 
s to be studied and treated individually. 
0 it would often almost seem as though 
he same results were attained by dia- 
letrically opposite means. In my street, 
or example, are the studios of three 
vell-known and unquestionably very suc- 
essful singing teachers. And we all 
httain our results by methods entirely 
listinect from each other. We all have 
bur individual ideas, our hobbies, which 
f they fit into the system of one would 
tem to counteract the system of the 
ther. It would really seem as though 
here was 
"rong in the present day teaching of 
Inging when 2 x 2 no longer appear to 
ake 4. I can readily understand there- 
ore that students are becoming ever 


something fundamentally: 


more careful, yes, even suspicious, of the 
teacher to whom they entrust their vocal 
welfare. Personally, I greet this ever 
growing prudence on the part of the stu- 
dent with the greatest satisfaction. For 
as long as art—and especially the art of 
singing—cannot be built up on any fixed 
mathematical rules, an observing, pru- 
dent pupil proves the greatest safeguard 
against charlatanry. And such careful 
observance and prudent consideration 
furthermore tends to stimulate a wide- 
awake student to a keener study of him- 
self and his adaptability for the precepts 
of his teacher. If the teacher fails to 
study the individuality of his pupil, the 
pupil is bound to come to a standstill, 
which to the thinking student invariably 
must signify faulty instruction. If the 
pupil, on the other hand, fails to think 
over for himself the applicableness to 
himself of his teacher’s precepts, he is 
just as certain to cease making progress 
and in many cases might just as well dis- 
continue his studies. 


Talent in Theatrical Profession 


Such a mutual study of teacher and 
student, however, takes time. And time 
is a thing that a great many singers of 
the greatest promise refuse to consider 
as a vital feature of their course of 
study. In this connection it may be op- 
portune to speak of a phenomenon to be 
observed daily that is just as remarkable 
as it is deplorable. Most people, includ- 
ing those of the professional world, do 
not realize how much splendid vocal 
talent is to be found and continually is 
wasted in the theatrical profession. Here 
you often find, besides voices of excep- 
tional quality, the gift of vocal expres- 
sion, of poise, of effective mimicry, and 
the natural spontaneous temperamental 
gesture so frequently utterly lacking 
among, and rarely attained to any degree 
of perfection by the average concert 
singer and even operatic student, already 
firmly established in well-rounded per- 
fection. But the great trouble with the 
theatrical people who decide to cultivate 
their voices is that they seem utterly de- 
void of patience. I have had more than 
one such a highly talented stage artist 
who might have attained most anything 
in the grand opera field but who, the 





moment he or she secured an engage- 
ment in light opera at $250 or $300 a 
week, seemed to consider the goal at- 
tained and all further vocal study super- 
fluous. 





Devora Nadworney Sings at Camp 


Concerts 


Devora Nadworney, Russian-American 
contralto, has been actively engaged 
singing at the various nearby camps and 
at benefit concerts during the last month. 
On Saturday, Aug. 3, she was heard at 
the Globe concert in De Witt Clinton 
High School, and on Saturday, Aug. 10, 
she will take part at the big Naval char- 
ity concert at Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
After the concert Miss Nadworney will 
leave for the country to rest before 
starting her first American concert sea- 
son in October. 





T. Austin-Ball Leaves for Vacation in 
the Adirondacks 


T. Austin-Ball has closed his season 
of teaching at his New York and Mont- 
clair, N. J., studios and has left for his 
vacation with Mrs. Ball, which he will 
spend at Minnewaska, N. Y., and later 
in the Adirondacks. He has been doing 


some singing in the camps for the sol- 
diers, and on his return in September 
plans to devote one day a week during 
the fall to this work. 








Co 


Geo. W. Chadwick 
Director 





Located in the Music Center of America 


It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education. Its complete organization, 
and splendid equipment, offer excep- 
tional facilities for students. 


Dormitories for women students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, ap- 
plied and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 


In our Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers. 


INTERPRET NEGRO FOLK MUSIC 





300 Singers at Louisville Festival Reveal 
Beauty of Native Songs 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 31.—That the 
negro folk-song is well worth preserva- 


tion was demonstrated last night at 
Macauley’s Theater, where a capacity 
audience assembled for the Folk-Song 


Festival held under the auspices of the 
Broadway Temple A. M. E. Zion Church. 

E. Azalia Hackley, the director, de- 
serves the highest credit for the results 
achieved after a few weeks of rehearsals 
results which could not have been at- 
tained except by personal inspiration as 
well as capable musicianship. 

The chorus of 300 singers, which a 
few weeks ago knew but a few of the 
most familiar songs, sang through a 
long program with an emotional fervor 
that showed the fullest understanding 
of the spirit and purpose of the music. 

There were real thrills for the audi- 
ence in the naive but earnest sentiment 
of the songs, and the dramatic contrasts 
between the solos and chorus. Especially 
effective was the prize anthem, ‘‘Listen 
to the Lambs,” by R. N. Dett, one of the 
most talented negro composers. Other 
numbers were “I Know the Lord Laid 
His Hand on Me,” “Sinner, You’d Bet- 
ter,” “Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray,” 
“Roll, Jordan, Roll,” “Every Time I Feel 
the Spirit,’ “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” “There’s a Meeting Here To- 
night” and “The Antebellum Sermon.” 

Special features of the concert were 
groups of folk-songs by a male quartet, 
and by boys and girls from the public 
schools. Among the soloists, Anna B. 
Mahan, who sang Marion  Cook’s 
“Mammy,” was notable for her beauti- 
ful contralto voice. Much applause at- 
tested the appreciation of the audience. 

H. P. 








Mrs. Hemstreet Training Boy and Girl 
Scouts in Patriotic Songs 


Woopstock, N. Y., July 30.—Mrs. 
Frank Hemstreet recently has taken up 
the work of training the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts here to sing patriotic songs. 
There are forty of the scouts and they 
meet each week at the Hemstreet studio. 
They lead the singing at all patriotic 
and Red Cross meetings. Red Cross 
concerts and entertainments have been 
arranged for each Saturday evening un- 
til after Labor Day. Mrs. Hemstreet is 
chairman of this committee. 





Miss Von Szeliska a Bride 


Angela Von Szeliska, mezzo-soprano, 
of Madison, Wis., was married on July 
25 to Oscar Harrison of New York. The 
wedding took place in Madison. Mrs. 
Harrison was formerly correspondent 
for MUSICAL AMERICA in Madison. Mr. 
Harrison is a playwright. 





NEw YorK, N. Y.—Felice de Gregorio, 
artist pupil of Sergei Klibansky, gave a 
most successful recital at the Institute 
of Applied Music. Miss Keppel accom- 
panied him. 
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Year opens 
September 19, 1918 


‘MASS. 


The Free Privileges 


Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the 
daily associations are invaluable advan- 
tages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 


Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in 
rehearsal and public appearance with 
orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 
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| Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 


“ONE OF THE FEW PIANISTS THAT GIVE UNALLOYED PLEASURE.’’—Philip Hale in Boston ‘‘Herald.”’ 


Winifred Christie 


THE SCOTTISH PIANIST 


SEASON 1918-19 
NOW BOOKING 


Address: 
K. E. SEELYE 


1 West 34th Street, New York 
Telephone Greeley 5340 
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When Auer Improved on Strauss 
and Saved the Day fora Friend 














ee BLOCH, the violinist, a 
former pupil of Auer, recounts the 
following story told by the famous peda- 
gogue to him and some friends. 

It seems that the good people of K— 
were divided in opinion as to the merits 
of the modernists. Conductor B., who had 
a large following, was a severe classi- 
cist, one of the holier-than-the-Pope kind. 


His musical life was Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms, occasionally varied by 
Brahms, Beethoven and Bach. Opposed 
to him were the liberals led by the con- 
ductor of a rival orchestra. The classical 
faction was against any sort of innova- 
tion. They fed the public on good solid 
musical staples—nothing at all likely to 
cause mental indigestion. They strove to 
keep the taste of the people pure and un- 
defiled, but in spite of these praiseworthy 
intentions they found their audiences 
dwindling while the concerts of the rival 
organization, which presented manv nov- 
elties grew steadily in popularity. Finally 
things came to such a pass that the com- 
mittee announced to Conductor B. that 
while they respected his high ideals, 
policy demanded that he liven up his pro- 
grams a bit. It was intimated there was 
a general impression that the real reason 
he banned the moderns was because he 
lacked the energy to study new scores. 


Conductor B.’s ire was aroused. He 
would show them—he would outdo the 
moderns—he would be a futurist. The 
following week he announced a premiére 
of “Heldenleben.”” One can imagine the 
consternation in the camp of the enemy. 
There were agitated meetings and whis- 
pered consultations. It was suggested 
that the modern orchestra produce “Hel- 
denleben” at an earlier date, but Con- 
ductor B. had been wise enough to secure 
the sole rights for the town of K—. 

In the meantime the rehearsals pro- 
gressed. The premiére was awaited with 
the keenest interest. Not a cloud was in 
the sky and the conductor looked forward 
to a glorious triumph. At this most op- 
portune time the concertmaster an- 
nounced with many regrets that because 
of a sudden indisposition he would be un- 
able to take part in the performance. 

Conductor B. saw himself forced to 
postpone his premiére, for the violin solo 
to “Heldenleben”—and thereby hangs our 
tale—is extremely difficult. The concert- 
master had practised it diligently for 
three months, openly complaining of its 
intricacies and incomprehensibilities, and 
the conductor would never have dreamed 
of entrusting it to a lesser violinist. 
However he was most sympathetic 
toward the concertmaster. 

A week or two later a second premiére 
was announced. It was awaited with the 


keenest interest. Not a cloud was in the 
sky and the conductor looked forward to 
a glorious triumph. Again at the last 
moment the concertmaster announced 
that “because of a sudden indisposition 
he would unfortunately be unable to take 
part in the performance.” The premiére 
was once more postponed and joy reigned 
in the camp of the enemy. Conductor B. 
was still sympathetic, but perceptibly 
less so. The third premiere was an- 
nounced as a fitting finale to the concert 
season. Conductor B. had become quite 
sensitive on the subject. He scarcely let 
the concert-master out of his sight, and 
even suggested changes in diet which 
might possibly improve his health. How- 
ever it was quite useless. In due time the 
concertmaster was again stricken with a 
sudden indisposition and announced that 
he would unfortunately, etc., etc. 


Conductor B. was beside himself with 
rage. He plainly intimated in a most 
unsympathetic manner that perhaps the 
illness was contracted through too con- 
stant association with members of the 
rival orchestra. However the concert- 
master continued indisposed and without 
him there could be no “Heldenleben.” 
The poor conductor was in the deepest 
despair; another postponement meant de- 
feat and disgrace. 


It is here that Professor Auer appears 
on the scene. He had been engaged to 
play the Brahms Concerto at the K— 
festival and to him, as a friend of many 
years’ standing, the conductor turned in 
his misery. If Leopold Auer would con- 
sent to play the solo part of “Helden- 
leben” the situation would be saved and 
a great triumph assured. So he tele- 
graphed at once: “Dear friend, save me? 
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EDITH M. AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn, 


J, WARREN ERB C8 Coosa Sis 


Available for Artists on tour in Midd!e Wes%. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Columbus. 





JOSEF ADLER einen 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 








CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN: 


HARMONY—EAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


MADAME MATILDA ANGERI putcoee 


Absolute Method Against Tremolo 
Hours 2 to 5 p.m 
823 W. 45th St., New York City. 


ELLA BACKUS BEAR srerie‘tna necntet atcoes 


Institute of Music and Romance Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. ’Phone River 9689. 

Ida Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
18 E. 42a St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
130 Claremont Avenue, New York City 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 
Telephone Riv. 2605 (Authorized Exponent) 
1 W. 89th St., New York 
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ERNEST GARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL GAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., N. Y. 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Summer address: Pittsfield, Mass. 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—9 East 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jacques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


Mrs. SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


MR, AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel, Conn, 





Plaza 2450 














| Address, 50 West 67th Street 
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| 
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| postpaid) ; 3 
| Foundation of Artistic Singing. a 
| College, 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


| 50 West 67th St. 


| Registrar. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY 1. FLECK 


Head Musical 
Normal College, 


68th St.-and Park Ave. 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia. University _ 


HEALTHY BREATHING 


and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents, 
by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘The 
Elizabeth Mather 





Department, 
New York. 


Tel. 2443 Plaza 








JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


Crank iter HEMSTREET **StxciNc’ 





SINGING 

Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 

New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - - 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Voeal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma L. 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Medical Art, New York 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 





MASS. 








CONDUCTOR—COACH— | 


New York | 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York, 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 
Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 


Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
STUDIOS § NEW YORK—120 Carnegie Hall 


| BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 
DOUGLAS POWELL *P°1%35¢ 15 yore 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N, Y¥. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
318 West 57th St., N. Y. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching— Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Chureh Company, New York 


























mo © TRATIN TEACHER OF | 
Mme. C. TROTIN, MUSICIANSHIP 
Including Sight Singing, Musical Theory, Rhythm 


Studio 805, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Send for pamphlet. Private ’Phone, 5410 Riverside 








ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr, Ed- 
ward Falck. Associate Principals; Mr. 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Resident pupils accommodated. 





MAUD MORGAN, 
Concerts—Instruction 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) . 


216 W. 56th St, Phone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address, Princes Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 


ANNE MC DONOUGH tse °Sv. 
19th Street 
Study Sigh<« Singing and become an authori- 


tative Leader instead of a dependent follower. 
Telephone Gramercy 838. ' 


EDMUND J, MYER 


601 Carnegie LE.al!, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 








R. Hunting- | 


~ Harp Soloist 





THEO, VAN YORX, Tenor 


Studios: 22 West 39th St., 
Telephone Greeley 3701 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


A. CAMPBELL WESTON 


PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
27 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8969 J 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director. 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 


New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
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For the third time I have announc 
premiere of ‘Heldenleben.’ For the t] 
time my concertmaster is suddenly 
There is no one to play the solo part. \| 
reputation is at stake. All my ene: 
are waiting to make capital of the aff); 
Save me! etc., etc.” Professor Au», 
reply was short and to the point. “1 
me at the station with the score,” 
wired back. Whereupon the elated oy. 
ductor decorated the town with six {09 
posters announcing that at the prem 
of ‘“Heldenleben” the solo part would }, 
played by the renowned violin virtuos 
Leopold Auer. 


The Rescuer 


When Professor Auer arrived the no, 
evening he was met by the grateful cn. 
ductor who all but wept on his neck wit} 
joy and called him his savior. Aue 


politely hoped the concertmaster’s illnes; 
was not serious, which innocent remi:ir 


brought down on his head the whole story! 


of the conductor’s troubles. The rec ty 
lasted far into the night. When at 

the Professor extricated himself it was 
much too late to think of practising 


Early the following morning was _ ‘he!| 


public rehearsal. 

Upon his arrival at the hall the firs 
thing that met his gaze was one of ‘he 
huge posters announcing his performan« 
of the “Heldenleben” solo—‘‘And I hai 
never even had the score in my hands, 
said the Professor. “All I knew fron 
having heard it several times was tha: 
the part must be atrociously difficult— 
practically impossible to read. Still ther: 
was nothing to do. I had to help B. ou 
I told him to be sure and give me my ep. 
trances; for the rest I trusted to luck. 
Though luck has always been kind to me 


the sight of the audience which filled the} 


hall to overflowing gave me a decided| 
uncomfortable sensation.” 

The rehearsal began: Auer’s marve’- 
ous performance of the Brahms con. 
certo heightened the already breathles: 
interest in the fatal “Heldenleben” solo 
The great moment arrived. As Auer took 
his seat at the first stand he was greeted 
with the wildest applause. 

“How I did it,” said the Professor, “! 
do not know to this day. Of course in the 
cantilene all was well, but in the pas. 
sages—! The first note or two was al- 
ways right and possibly the last one, bu 
what was in between Heaven onl; 
knows! I out-Straussed Strauss! Noth. 
ing wilder or more original was ever 
played on the fiddle. At the close, feeling 
that my reputation in K— was lost | 
prepared to slink off the stage. Imagine 
my amazement at being dragged by B 


to the front and forced to bow my 
acknowledgments to the _ vociferous 
bravos of the audience. My friends 


crowded about congratulating me. I ac 
cepted their praise graciously as befitted 
one who had just finished a magnificent 
performance, but in my heart there was 
just one thought—the critics! 

The next morning in fear and trem- 
bling I looked at the papers and—I am 
not joking—this is the sort of thing that 
met my eye: 

“Much has been written about the in- 
comprehensibility of the violin solo in 
‘Heldenleben.’ Yesterday’s masterly per- 
formance has completely demonstrated 
the absurdity of such ideas. If Strauss 
has heretofore been unintelligible it was 
surely the fault of the performance. In 
the hands of a master it is the divines' 
music. In every measure Leopold Auer 
showed a sympathetic understanding of 
the composer’s intention. Never befor 
has there been heard in K— so clear an! 
lucid an explanation of Strauss’ genius 
under Auer’s magic touch’ ”—but by this 
time we were all, including the Professor 
convulsed with laughter. 

“The next time I met Strauss,” he sai‘ 
with a twinkle in his eye, “I told him ! 
would never forgive him that solo. The 
idea of writing the part of ‘the seolding 
woman’ for the violin!” 





Schumann-Heink’s Gardener Murdered 


SAN DiEGo, CAL., July 31.—Presuma- 
bly beaten to death and buried in the 
yard of Ernestine Schumann-Heink’s 
country residence at Grossmont, nea! 
here, the body of Wilhelm Bresthorn, the 
singer’s gardener, was discovered when 
his own dogs were found frantically dig- 
ging above it. It is said that the ma! 
carried a sum of money about him when 
he disappeared, several days ago. 





California University Using Alchin Har 
‘mony Book This Summer 
Carolyn A. Alchin’s book, “Applic 
Harmony,” is being used in the summe! 
session this year at the State Univers'ty 
at Berkeley, Cal. 





CHARLES CiTy, [A.—Harold McF 


land, superintendent of the public schov's 


at Prairie City, has joined the 1! 
Depot Brigade Band as a cornetist. 
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NOTED FRENCH BAND 
VISITS RICHMOND, VA., 
WITH GEORGE ENGLES 














George Engles, Manager of the New York 


Symphony Society (on Right), with 
Members of the Famous ‘“‘Misique Mili- 
taire Francaise,’”’ in Richmond, Va. 
(Photograph by Howard E. Potter.) 


RICHMOND, VA., July 21.—George 
Engles, manager of the New York Sym- 
phony Society, visited Richmond recent- 
ly with the French Military Band. The 
famous French organization gave a con- 
cert, under the conductorship of Gabriel 
Pares, at the City Auditorium on July 
10 for the benefit of the “Foyer du 
Soldat.” Numbers by Massenet, Bizet, 
Saint-Saéns and Delibes were played, 
and the notable “Sambre et Meuse” 
March closed the program. 





700 IN COMMUNITY PAGEANT 





Attend “Jeanne d’Arc” 
Masque Given in Waterloo, Iowa 


WATERLOO, IowA, July 30.—One of the 


' most successful community affairs ever 


held here was the “Jeanne d’Arc” 
Pageant given by the Community 
Drama League on Thursday and Friday 


» evenings at Byrnes Park. Grace Gerish 


was director of the pageant, assisted by 


| Frances Mae Howe. Miriam Marsh was 
' director of the music and Isabelle Gar- 
' eissen chairman of the music commit- 
' tee, while A. J. Van Doren had charge 
' of the instrumentation for the band and 
>» orchestra. 


Cast and chorus for the pageant num- 


4 bered 700 persons, Mrs. J. E. O’ Keefe, 
' president of the Community Drama 


League, taking the réle of Jeanne d’Are. 
An effective part was the scene of the 


| strolling singers; in this Patti Lindner, 


a local singer, was supported by May- 


| beth Mack, violinist; Mr. Pickworth, Mr. 


Ashe, Mr. Ogle, Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Arbuckle, Mrs. A..L. Alexander, Mrs. 
Harriet Von Schuck and Helene Balliett. 
The trio from Gaul’s “Joan of Arc’’ was 
sung by Mrs. Albert Greeley, Mrs. Von 
Schuck and Miss Balliett. Paul Ogle 
and Craig Arbuckle took the part of 
Strolling Minstrels. The pageant was 
2 pronounced success and attracted 
thousands of spectators. B. C 





5000 Soldiers Greet Haywood Artists at 
- Fort Slocum 

Artists from the Haywood studios re- 

ceived an ovation from 5000 soldiers at 

Fort Slocum on July 23. The first offer- 

ing, in the form of a duet, was sung by 
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Reba Dalridge, soprano, and James 
Boone, tenor. James Bell, soloist from 
St. James’s Church, followed in two stir- 
ring songs well suited to his bass voice. 
Miss Dalridge won warm praise in Har- 
riet Ware’s ‘“Mammy’s Song” and popu- 
lar songs. Mr. Boone, tenor, sang 
“Caroline” and a war song. Mrs. Hay- 
wood concluded the program by singing 
Cadman’s “At Dawning” and “Keep on 
Hopin’,” by Maxwell. The 5000 men 
took the latter song literally, judging 
from the manifestations and demands 
that it be repeated. Mr. Haywood was 
the accompanist for the evening. 





BEHYMER’S TAX CLAUSE 


Insists on Right of Cancellation of Con- 
tracts if Levy Is Doubled 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 27.—L. E. 
Behymer, the manager, has stated be- 
fore leaving on his annual visit to the 
East that in his contracts this year he 
will insist on a clause permitting of their 
cancellation if the tax of twenty per 
cent on concert tickets that is proposed 
by the Treasury Department is enacted 
into a law. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has been 
helping in the entertainment of the sol- 
diers. Recently he played accompani- 
ments for Emma P. Makinson at the 
balloon school camp at Arcadia, where 
she sang several of his songs. 

Cesare La Monica, a popular band 
leader at Southern California coast re- 
sorts for several years, has enlisted in 
the navy as band leader. 

Edouard M. Germond of Pasadena 
died suddenly a few days ago. He was 
prominent in Pasadena musical circles 
and led an excellent band, known by his 
name. 

Arthur Farwell closed his course of 
lectures in the summer session of the 
State University with a community cho- 
rus concert, Aug. 2, at the First M. E. 
Church. The Los Angeles Graphic gave 
a page recently to Mr. Farwell, his 


“former work for American music, and 


his present activity for popular musical 
education in New York City. 

Rudolph Kopp, former orchestra 
leader of Graumann’s picture theater, 
has been interned at Fort Douglas, Salt 
Lake City. He was formerly a band 
leader in the Austrian army. 

W. F. G. 





Ovation to Leon Rice in Peekskill, N. Y. 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y., Aug. 5.—In the 
First M. E. Church Leon Rice gave an 
admirable song recital recently, as- 
sisted at the piano by Jenie Rice. He 
was given an ovation for his artistic 
singing, which presented him in English 
songs by Wright, Leoni, Wood and Del 
Riego, the aria “Che gelida manina,” 
from Puccini’s “La Boheme,” and Ameri- 
can songs by Herzberg, Foster, Ham- 
blen, Gilberté, Arthur A. Penn, Warford, 
Cox and Kiirsteiner. In addition to his 
printed list Mr. Rice added Campion’s 
“‘Ninety and Nine,” Novello’s “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning” and _ Stephen 
Adams’s “The Holy City.” Mrs. Rice 
played the accompaniments artistically. 





New York Teachers Discuss Plans for 
Music Credits in High Schools 


At the last meeting of the Boroughs’ 
Music Committee, which took place at 
the studio of the president, Rudolf 
Luks, the important subject of discus- 
sion was the arrangement of High 
School credits for private music study. 
A successful system has been worked out 
at the Newtown High School of Elm- 
hurst, L. I, and Mr. Valentine, who is 
music director of Newtown, has assured 
the teachers of his earnest co-operation 
in extending this important feature of 
musical education. 





Helen Marsh Married 


Helen Marsh, the young American 
contralto, who is said to be engaged for 
the coming season as a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was mar- 
ried on Friday, Aug. 2, to John Alfred 
Goodwin, at St. Stephen’s Church, New 
York. 
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ODAY the art of the master pianists ¢ 


is preserved forever. A new era 

has dawned. The Ampico Repro- 
ducing Piano, preserves forever the playing 
of the great pianists of today. Tone for 
tone; tempo for tempo, each minute ca- 
dence will come to you with the glowing 
magnetism of the gifted artist. 


Imagine an instrument which produces 
the playing of temperamental concert 
pianists so faithfully as to convince the 
most experienced musicians! The Ampico 
does this, as proved again and again in 
public Comparison Recitals, at which some 
of the greatest living Pianists have par- 
ticipated in a direct comparison of their 
playing with the Ampico’s reproductions. 
It has made the genius of the concert ar- 
tist as enduring as the marble of the sculp- 
tor. 
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ROTARIANS HEAR FANNING 





Baritone Stirs Columbus Club Hearers 
with Patriotic Songs 


There were several features of musi- 
cal and patriotic interest at the meeting 
of the Rotary Club in Columbus, Ohio, 
Tuesday afternoon, July 24, which was 
declared to be one of the most interest- 


ing of the current year. One of these 
features was the singing of Cecil Fan- 
ning, an enthusiastic Rotarian. Mr. 
Fanning, accompanied by Edwin Stain- 
brook, stirred his hearers by singing 
Wilson’s “Boy of Mine, Good Night” and 
Oley Speaks’s “When the Boys Come 
Home.” He sang both of them with 
excellent voice and strong patriotic feel- 
ing. At the conclusion of the latter 
song, the club rose and loudly cheered 
the singer, as well as Mr. Speaks, who 
was Mr. Fanning’s guest. Both of them 
were showered with congratulations. 

Aside from the many appearances of 
Mr. Fanning, community singing occu- 
pies very much of his time. “Everybody 
sing. If you can’t sing, whistle. If you 
can’t whistle, make a noise.” This is 
Mr. Fanning’s slogan as chairman of 
the Music Committee of the Columbus 
War Camp Community Service. 

In a two-minute chat recently Mr. 
Fanning said: “The all absorbing topic 
of my daily existence is community sing- 
ing, that is, community singing in the 
fullest sense; fo have every man, woman 
and child in Columbus come to these 
‘sings’ and lift their voices in expres- 
sions of patriotism, religion, love and 
wit and humor; to level all ranks and, 
through the medium of song, draw high 


and low, rich and poor, irrespective of 
color, into genuine fellowship. That is 
my ambition. Eventually, I hope to 
have every town and hamlet in Franklin 
County become a part of our organiza- 
tion, and join us twice a year for a 
Christmas and spring festival. The 
vistas opened are so vast that there is 
seemingly no limit to what community 
singing may ultimately accomplish.” 





Program of Negro Music Presented on 
Mall in Central Park 


A program of Negro Spirituals and 
folk-songs was given on the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park by the Aida Choral Society 
and the Sidney Woodward Cnorai Study 
Club. The singers were presented by 
R. G. Doggett by special arrangement 
with Mrs. Henry Genert of the National 
League for Women’s Service; the con- 
cert was one of the series of free con- 
certs being held in connection with the 
three-day Knitting Bee for the soldiers. 
The *soloists were Miss Ida G. Dean, 
Marguerite W. Find, Mrs. E. V. Board- 
ley, Lyllian M. Galloway, Lena M. Cald- 
well, Mrs. Lena Sanford Roberts, C. 
Luckeyth Roberts, Mme. Pauline Demp- 
sey, Mrs. Moorman-Blackston, Mrs. 
Mayme F. Barbour, Mrs. Bessie Henry, 
Mrs. Maud Jones, Marion Cook, Mabel 
Elizabeth Diggs, W. F. Halsey and R. 
H. Lancaster, Jr. 





Mabel Garrison will make a concert 
tour to the Pacific Coast in April, 1919, 
and Reinald Werrenrath, prior to mak- 
ing his début at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, will make a concert tour of many 
pty through the South in January. 

9. : 
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MUSICAL AUTOGRAMS. By Winifred Ed- 
gerton Merrill, A.B., Ph.D. (New York: 
G. Schirmer.) 


This album lying before us is the 
most bewildering new issue that a pub- 
lisher has ever sent us. It is a work 
that is probably of the utmost profundity 


and import. We have read the preface, 
in which Winifred Edgerton Merrill, 


A.B., Ph.D., explains to us that this 
learned person “in my early education 
was greatly impressed by a book by Ben- 
jamin Pierce, entitled ‘Ideality in the 
Physical Sciences.’” This book’s influ- 
ence on the mentality of the Ph.D.- 
composer led her to choose as the sub- 
ject of her thesis for her doctor’s degree 


in mathematics at Columbia University, 
“The Unification of the Several Systems 
of Mathematical Co-ordinates.” We 
learn also that she is the mother of 
four children; hence Mrs. Merrill. In 
Debussy’s “Pelléas” and Charpentier’s 
“Louise” she noticed that the “curves, 
complex and intricate, were definite 
curvoids of revolution.” And finally 
Mrs. Merrill invents a system in which 
she works on “the principle that every 
line or point in nature or in art or in 
science is subject to mathematical ex- 
pression through some one of the many 
systems of co-ordinates or reference 
axes,” among which she includes one 
which she denominates Musical axes. 

Having delved deep, Mrs. Merrill takes 
the handwriting of the signatures of the 
names of prominent men and by her 
system places these on the musical staff, 
in a way that determines the melody 
as thematic material on said persons’ 
names. There follow twenty piano 
pieces, most of them, we are grateful, 
one page in length. At the top of each 
piece is a reproduction of the signature 
of the individual on a music staff; in 
the upper left-hand corner of the page, 
where in songs we are accustomed to 
find the poet’s name, we read “Trans- 
lated by Winifred Merrill’; in the upper 
right-hand corner, where composers put 
their names, we find: “Set to music by 
Robert Russell Bennett.” 

Who Mr. Bennett is we do not know, 
but we do know that he has written 
twenty of the dullest piano sketches in 


this album that have been published in 


many a year. He may plead not guilty 
because the themes have been given him 
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by Dr. Merrill and are not his own, but 
the musical equivalent of the signatures 
of the eatinable statesman (sic) William 
Barnes, of Frank A. Munsey, our Presi- 
dent, ex-President Taft, “T. R.,”’ Bishop 
Greer, etc. And what great composer 
ever wrote great music without great 
themes? Mr. Bennett had his themes 
furnished to him as we have described; 
he was helpless. The other gentlemen, 
whose signatures have been used as 
bases for piano sketches are the musi- 
cians, Harold Bauer, Caruso and John 
Philip Sousa; the playwright, David 
Belasco; the inventor, Thomas A. Edi- 
son; Nicholas Murray Butler, Champ 
Clark, Daniel Chester French, William 
Dean Howells, General Peyton C. 
March, Dr. Charles H. Mayo, J. R. Mott, 
Francis Lynde Stetson and John Wana- 
maker. 

Like albums of its kind, this one of 
“twenty melodic silhouettes’”—the use of 
the word “melodic” is positively relative 
these days!—is issued in a very de luxe 
manner. Winifred Edgerton Merrill, 
A.B., Ph.D., is unquestionably a notable 
figure in her field, which we have a feel- 
ing is not music. Her album of “Musi- 
cal Autograms” would perhaps be more 
favorably received by the reviewer of 
the Scientific American or the American 
Journal for Psychological Research, 
where in both cases her results would 
not have to be measured by musical 


standards. 
* * Oo 


“THE REGIMENT SAMBRE AND MEUSE.” 
By Robert Planquette. ‘‘The Blue Lagoon 


(Millécker).’’ Free Transcription by Fellx 
Winternitz. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 
This splendid Planquette marching 


song, with a good English text by Fred- 
erick H. Martens, appears here in a 
fine edition, most timely in every way. 
It is one of the songs of France’s poilus 
and one would be obliged to go far to 
find a better French march. The song 
edition is for medium voice, so that it 
can be sung by gatherings in unison, as 
well as ‘by soloists. There is issued also 
an edition for piano solo, transcribed 
by A. Turlet. It is very playable. 

Mr. Winternitz has made a very pleas- 
ing violin piece of the Millécker “The 
Blue Lagoon.” The transcription is a 
free one, written for Mischa Elman and 
consequently in concert style and diffi- 
cult to play. There is much effective 
double-stopping in the piece, quite ad la 
Viennois. 

. * a 


SCHERZO-CAPRICE. By Frank E. Ward, 
Op. 33, No. 2. (New York: H. W. Gray 


Co.) ‘“‘Did Christ O’er Sinners Weep,’’ ‘‘O 
Paradise! O Paradise!’’ By Frank E. 
Ward. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


For the organ—of course, for concert 
purposes—Mr. Ward has written his 
Scherzo-Caprice. The main section is 
in A Minor, 3/4, with a trio in F Major, 
in which trio he manages to blend the 
spirit of the French valse lente and 
some Chopinesque passage work, to say 
nothing of eight very Franckian meas- 
ures at the top of Page 5! It is a very 
refreshing piece and ought to be widely 
played. There is a dedication to Will C. 
Macfarlane. 

Of the two anthems the brief Lenten 
“Did Christ O’er Sinners Weep” is the 
better; it may be sung unaccompanied, 
if so desired. Both anthems are for 
mixed voices, “O Paradise!” having a 
big alto solo in it. 


* * * 


“A JAPANESE LOVE SONG.” By Carl 
Hahn. (Cincinnati - New York - London: 
John Church Co.) 


This is one of the most elaborate com- 
positions by Mr. Hahn that we have 
seen. It is a song for a medium voice 
to a text by Colgate Baker. There is 
quite a little Japanese color in the song, 
and some exceedingly good harmonic 
background. The text is very weak in 
more than one place. 
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“THE THREE CAVALIERS,” “Dunya.” Ar- 
ranged by Kurt Schindler. New York: 
G. Schirmer.) 


We find Mr. Schindler once more de- 
voting himself to Russian folk-music. 
And what he has done is again splendid. 
“The Three Cavaliers” is a folk-song, 
which he has set for a solo medium voice 
with piano accompaniment “after the 
setting of Alex. Dargomyzhsky.” It is 
a fascinating melody, Allegretto giocoso, 
and ought to be very popular. Mr. 
Schindler is responsible for the worthy 
English translation of the Russian 
verses. Under the English text appears 
the original Russian, in phonetic spell- 
ing. 

“Dunya”—a Danube song of Bessara- 
bia—is one of those great melodies of 
the folk. Mr. Schindler states that he 
has made his setting “based on the 
sketch of Lissenko.” It is in every re- 
spect a masterly work as Mr. Schindler 
has done it, an achievement that will 
win him the highest praise from every 
musician who examines it. The English 
text has been prepared by Deems Taylor 
and Mr. Schindler. The song is for a 
medium or low voice. Mr. Schindler has 
dedicated it to his wife. 


* * * 


“INNER VISION.” By Louis Adolph Coerne, 
Op. 109, No. 1. Berceuse. By Frances Mc- 
Collin. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Mr. Coerne’s “Inner Vision” is the 
best music from his pen that we have 
seen in some time. It is a brief, three- 
page slow movement for organ in a dis- 
tinct mood, executed with sterling musi- 
cianship. The part-writing is managed 
in a manner that delights us and shows 
the composer thoroughly skilled. It 
would make a lovely piece for string or- 
chestra! 

Miss McCollin’s Berceuse, also for or- 
gan, is conventional, but very pleasing. 
The middle portion, in G Minor, is well 
done and its employment as a coda is 
an admirable touch. 


* * * 


“MARCH CALL,” ‘April’s  Pranks,’’ 
“Spring’s Challenge.” By Francesco B. 
De Leone, Op. 17. (Akron, O.: De Leone 
Music Co.) 


Under one cover in album form are 
published these three songs for a bari- 
tone voice with piano accompaniment. 
They are settings of texts by Leonore 
Harpster and show Mr. De Leone a 
facile melodist, who writes effectively 
for the voice. They are dedicated to 
Cecil Fanning. 


-— =. « 

ROMANCE IN C, ‘‘At the Races,’’ ‘‘Danse 
Poetique,’’ ‘‘Memorles,’’ ‘Colonial Days.’’ 
By Charles’ WHuerter. (Boston: Boston 
Music Co.) 


Here are five more teaching pieces for 
the piano by Mr. Huerter, who is rap- 
idly becoming the most prolific of all 
American composers. These pieces, like 
many others, lie well for the fingers and 


~ 


fact, the melodies are so natura] , 
turned that they at times make us thi 
we have heard them before, probably 
other Huerter compositions. There 
no gainsaying the fact that Mr, Huert. r 
has a distinct salon sense and that 
writes for the piano con amore. 


* * * 


Maria von Weber 
(New 


“OBERON.” £=By Carl 
New version by Artur Bodanzky. 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


The Metropolitan Opera House co 
ductor, Artur Bodanzky, has added 
his reputation with this splendid versi 
of Weber’s old opera, “Oberon.” T! 
version was completed last summer : : 
Santa Barbara, Cal., according to t} 
date at the end of the conductor’s pref 
tory note. And, as we understand, it 
the version that will be employed whe 
the Metropolitan revives “Oberon” du: - 
ing the coming season. 

The making of new versions fi 
operas of an older day has intereste | 
many conductors in Germany and Au:- 
tria in recent years, among them Gusta 
Mahler, Josef Stransky, Richar 
Strauss, et al. Mr. Bodanzky has done 
a big work in the case of Weber ; 
“Oberon,” for like many works of its 
age it contained spoken dialogue. An, 
although spoken dialogue is occasional] y 
used in large houses like our Metropo'- 
itan it is rather out of place. M)>. 
Bodanzky has composed fifteen recita- 
tives, taking the text that was spoken 
originally and setting it to music in the 
Weber style; further than that, he ha: 
employed motives of the opera in ma! 
ing these connecting recitatives and has 
done so in a masterly way. In his pref- 
ace he tells exactly what he has done, 
so that the examiner of his edition of 
“Oberon” is enabled to see just what is 
Weber and what is Bodanzky. For the 
recitative of Charlemagne he has use 
the melodramatic accompaniment in- 
tended by Weber to be played to the 
spoken words and also for the final cho- 
rus he has taken an aria of Huon, that 
appears in the supplement to Weber’: 
score of “Oberon.” 

Mr. Bodanzky deserves the highe:: 
praise for the way in which he has aid- 
here to the Weber spirit in his version, 
preserving in his modulations the ear- 
marks of the composer before him. I: 
will be interesting to observe next win- 
ter whether in orchestrating his share 
in the score he has succeeded as splen- 
didly in producing instrumentation that 
is truly of the Weber type. The origina! 
English text of J. R. Planché—Webe: 
wrote “Oberon” to this English libretto 
for Covent Garden, where it was first 
given on April 21, 1826—and the Ger- 
man translation are printed in this edi- 
tion. The singing translations of Mr. 
Bodanzky’s interpolated recitatives have 
been made by Dr. Theodore Baker. The 
edition is throughout well made, fine!, 
engraved and printed and the reduction 
for the piano is quite playable, even if 
one does now and then have to trave! 
quickly to finger some of Weber’s idi: 
matic violin runs on the piano. 
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Summer Students at University of Virginia, Founded 
by Jefferson, Hear Address on Music and the War 
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‘ditor of “Musical America” 
Speaks Before Student Body 
of Historic Educational Insti- 
tution—Notable Assemblage 
Held in Tense, Interested At- 
tention for More Than an 


Hour 


+ YNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, July 
 24.—“How beautiful this place is! 
‘ow venerable! What an atmosphere 
f peace there is about it! How it re- 
inds me of my old college, Oxford!” 
These were the words that a gray- 
iired man, standing with bare head, 
idressed -to Charles G. Maphis, the 
iirector of the Summer Session at this 
niversity, who came forward as he 
aid: “Mr. Freund, I think?” 

“Yes,” replied Director Maphis, “this 
was Mr. Jefferson’s last work! The 
founding of this great and noble insti- 
tution. Before he undertook it he vis- 
ited Oxford, in England, and no doubt 
vot many of the ideas there which he 
later carried out here in Virginia!” 

It proved to be the venerable editor 
from New York, who had come here in 
spite of the great heat to address the 
students and teachers, who at that mo- 
ment were all assembled on the steps of 
the noble rotunda building about to com- 
mence the evensong service last Sunday. 


Later he visited the spacious grounds . 


and conversed with several of the pro- 
fessors. 

Mr. Freund was present at assembly 
on Monday, where he met Professor 


Dabney, the son of his old friend of 
former years in New York, Virginius 
Dabney. 

Before his address in the evening Mr. 
freund watched the volley ball players 
on the lawn and then strolled to where 
the wonderful statue of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who founded the college over a 
hundred years ago, reposed on a pedes- 
tal on which he read these words: 

“T am closing the last scene of my 
life by fashioning and fostering an 
establishment for the instruction of those 
who come after us. I hope that its in- 
fluence on their virtue, freedom and 
happiness will be salutary and perma- 
nent.” 

Long did the nected editor gaze at the 
masterpiece in bronze of the great sculp- 
tor, Carl Bitter, of New York, at the 
unveiling of which he was to have been 
present on the very day when he me: 
his death, so lamentable and tragic, when 
he was run over and killed on Broad- 
way in front of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

At half-past eight on Monday evening 
Mr. Freund addressed a notable assem- 
blage, whom he held in tense, interested 
attention for over an hour. After his 
introduction, in which he spoke of the 
tendency of people in the face of great 
stress automatically to form themselves 
into a community chorus, he made a 
number of local references which were 
greatly appreciated. He thanked Dires- 
tor Charles G. Maphis and his charming 
wife for their courtesy, and made spe- 
cial reference to Director Maphis’s 
broad-minded interest in music. 

Referring to the fact that while dur- 
ing its long and distinguished career the 
university had been exclusively devoted 
to the instruction of male students, ex- 
cept during the summer sessions, he re- 
minded his audience that co-education 
vas soon coming, and that it had only 
‘en defeated at the last session of the 
irginia Legislature by a very narrow 
vargin. In the Senate there had been 
majority of two, but in the House of 
‘presentatives a minority of two, which 
had for a time shelved the bill. 

“But,” said Mr. Freund, “it is com- 
A statement which was warmly 
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the woman enters there enter sweetness 
and light,’ as Matthew Arnold said, and 
with her music, too, will come and be 
an honored and, indeed, welcome guest.” 


Summer School in Capable Hands 


He said he was glad to see the sum- 
mer school music in such capable hands 
as those of A. L. Fillmore, director of 
public school music, and his able aids, 
and that the instruction in piano, organ, 
violin and voice were under the direc- 
tion of such well-known and noted musi- 
cians as Prof. Eric Rath, Prof. Henry 
H. Fuchs and Prof. Everard Calthrop. 
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Virginia. 


in the circle. 


These references also 
greatly appreciated. 

The speaker then begged his auditors 
never to forget, in their natural con- 
tempt and abhorrence of the atrocities 
perpetrated by the Huns, that hundreds 
of thousands of Germans had come to 
this country, many of whom were good 
Americans in the highest and best sense. 
These were the men who had given this 
country, in the Civil War, such generals 
as Sigel and Rosenkranz, and in their 
number was that distinguished demo- 
crat and statesman, Carl Schurz. And 
surely, if one looked over the list of the 
killed and wounded in the war “over 
there,” were there not many German 
names? And among those, too, who 
were giying their utmost efforts to the 
national service, like Schwab and War- 
burg and others, are not Germans en- 
gaged in this patriotic service? And 
let it never be forgotten the wonderful 
work in the cause of music and musical 
education which had been performed by 
the German musicians, and particularly 
by the German music teachers, most of 
whom had passed away. 


were 


steps of the rotunda. 
in which John C. Freund delivered his address. 


Maphis, director of the Summer School of the University, is shown 


Two photographs that give an idea of the picturesque University of 
A group of students listening to an address on the 


The lower building shows the auditorium 


Prof. Charles G. 


Diverting for a few moments from 
his main topic, he urged the students 
to new viewpoints with regard to his- 
tory. “In the first place,” said he, “his- 
tory is only just beginning to be writ- 
ten. Such histories as there are in the 
schools and universities concern them- 
selves largely with the doings of em- 
perors and kings and their mistresses, 
with wars, with all kinds of puerile inci- 
dents, but there is little that concerns 
the development of morals, of habits and 
customs, of law, of commerce, of indus- 
try, of literature, of art, of science, of 
music, indeed, of the life of the people. 
This had great importance for the rea- 
son that because of such histories as we 
have and have had, the young grew up 
with terrible race and religious preju- 
dices and with absolutely false ideas as 
to what had really happened. “Only the 
other day,” said Mr. Freund, “Lord 
Reading, the High Commissioner of 
England, told a great audience, being 
no doubt desirous of appealing to them, 
that he was glad the Yanks had whipped 
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the English. It would have been more 
correct if Lord Reading had stated that 
what the colonials did was to whip a 
German king, King George, an opinion- 
ated, narrow-minded Teuton who then 
ruled England, and his Hessian. mer- 
cenaries, and that had it not been for 
the help of Rochambeau and the French 
and for the immense number of English 
who were well disposed to the colonies, 
the victory would not have been won 
which led to the establishment of this 
great democracy.” 


The Purpose of Leisure 


The speaker took up the question of 
work, work, work. “What for?” said 


he. “As an end in itself? No! The 
purpose of work was to win leisure. 
Leisure to rear a family. Leisure to 
read a good book. Leisure to hear some 
good music. Leisure to become ac- 
quainted with nature. Leisure, indeed, 
to acquire something of the higher things 
of life.” 

Mr. Freund then proceeded on the gen- 
eral lines of the patriotic addresses that 
he has been delivering on the subject of 
“Music and the War,” during which he 
was frequently interrupted with ap- 
plause. His humorous points were all 
well taken. At the conclusion he was 
rewarded with long continued applause 
by the audience. A number of those 
present came up on the platform and 
congratulated him. 


Director Maphis then stepped forward 
and said that he thought it was due 
Mr. Freund to give him a rising vote 
of thanks for his splendidly patriotic, 
informing and most able address, an ad- 
dress that stood out unique, as it was 
given by a man who had devoted himself 
for half a century to the cause of music 
in this country. 

Mr. Freund was then escorted to the 
home of Director Maphis, where he was 
entertained by Mrs. Maphis, who acted 
as hostess to a number of guests, some 
of whom had come from considerable 
distances, including Mme. Alice Verlet, 
the distinguished singer, who was loud 
in her praise of the address and who 
said that she had come across MUSICAL 
AMERICA not only all over this country, 


but in Honolulu, in Hongkong and j;; ¢ 


East Indies during the course «of 
professional career abroad. 
Later Mr. Freund, with 


of the college paper, who is al: 
correspondent for the local paje J 
Charlottesville and also of the Ric in, 
papers. Being complimented on 7 
vast amount of information conta) 
in his address, on its delivery, th. y 
known editor and publicist remar} ed) 
he shook the hand of his youn, 
league, “It took me fifty years, my }y 
Then, 
Maphis, 
hotel in 
morning 
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he was taken 


Charlottesville. 
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Besanzoni and Charles Hackett 
Reaping Laurels at the Colon 














UENOS’ AIRES, ARGENTINA, 

June 18.—In my first report on the 
Colon season I mentioned Signora Be- 
sanzoni and Charles (Carlo) Hackett. 
These two artists are of great interest to 
the North American public, for Besan- 
zoni possesses a remarkable contralto 
voice, and Hackett as an American is 
naturally of great interest to music-lov- 
ers of the States, especially as he is the 
only American singer here. Recently I 
had a chat with both. 

Signora Besanzoni is only twenty-five 
years of age. She began studying sing- 
ing in Rome in 1910 under Signorina 
Brizzi and made her first public appear- 
ance after only two years’ study at the 
Constanzi, Rome, in “Trovatore” in 
1912.° She sang at different opera houses 
all over Italy and every year at the Con- 
stanzi. She has sung in “Carmen,” 
“Samson and _ Delilah,” “Mignon,” 
“Aida,” “Favorita” and “Gioconda.” 

The lower notes of her voice are of a 
marvelous depth, color and quality. The 
voice is beautifully solid and even, but 
a slight tendency to spread on some of 
her upper notes and a lack of perfection 
of her pianissimo makes her far better 
in low, full contralto parts than in 
higher and more delicate ones such as 
Mignon. Her acting of Delilah and Car- 
men is in many ways incomparable. 
Delilah is probably her best role; she 
herself says that this is her favorite 
part. 

This year, for the first time, she left 
Italy, as she was engaged to sing in 
Spain. She appeared at the Liceo, Bar- 
celona, and the Reale, Madrid, where her 
success was noteworthy and she was 
twice received at court by the King and 
Queen. One night at the Reale, indeed, 
the Queen was so delighted with her 
singing that she sent for her to come up 
to the Royal box, not even giving her 
time to change from her stage costume. 
She has been asked to sing in Spain 
again next year, but is uncertain at 
present of doing so. 

Charles Hackett began studying at 
the age of twenty in Boston, and his first 
engagement was as tenor soloist at St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York, in 1912. In 
1913 he went to Italy to study the lan- 
guage and roles, and while there was 
coached by Lombardi, who also coached 
Besanzoni. 


Hackett American Trained 


“T never studied voice in Italy and 
have never had any one teach me voice 
production except my Boston teacher,” 
Hackett told me. “The Italians are good 
teachers of répertoire and one must go 


to Italy to get a proper Italian accent, 
but from the point of view of voice pro- 
duction . . . well, give me the U.S. A.” 

“The Italians have a poor opinion of 
American singers as a rule,” he said to 
me. The reason for this, he explained, 
is that some poor representatives of 
American singing have visited Italy and 
these singers have an abominable ac- 
cent. In this connection it is sad but 
true to have to relate that the Italians 
when referring to American singers say 
“Treno in portenza.” 

Hackett has sung all over Italy, in 
Spain and in Buenos Aires. He is a tre- 
mendously useful man to have in an 
opera company, as his répertoire is enor- 
mous and he is very “quick study.” For 
instance, this year he will probably sing 
the tenor rodle in “Tosca,” “Mignon,” 
“Barber of Seville,” “Faust,” “Mephis- 
topheles,” ‘Rondine,” “Schiavo,” “Ma- 
non,” “Falstaff” and “Rigoletto,” and he 
has to learn and sing the tenor réle in 
“Cenerentola” by Rossini; “Don Giovan- 
ni” by Mozart and “Favorita” by Doni- 
zetti, at the Colon this season. Last year 
a French tenor was hooted.off the stage 
here and Hackett had to sing all his 
roles as well as his own. 

His voice is a beautiful one, and it 
is exceedingly true to pitch. His pro- 
duction is, however, somewhat imper- 
fect. In light réles he is excellent, al- 
though at dramatic moments he has a 
tendency to force a little. His stage 
presence is very striking. Next year, he 
tells me, that he is engaged to sing at 
the Metropolitan. 

DOUGLAS STANLEY. 





SAN CARLO COMPANY’S PLANS 


Larger Répertoire and Roster This 


Year—Merola to Direct 


The first performance by the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company at the Shu- 
bert Theater on Monday, Sept. 2 (Labor 
Day), will constitute the practical open- 
ing of the musical season in New York. 
The engagement will continue for three 
weeks, during which some twenty-four 
performances will be given. 

With the favorite singers of last sea- 
son’s organization re-engaged, the addi- 
tion of a number of new artists selected 
with Impresario Gallo’s customary care, a 
generous broadening of the répertoire 
and additional costly scenic investiture, 
the coming New York engagement of the 
San Carlo is expected to compel the at- 
tention of opera-goers. More than fif- 
teen different works are to be staged 
with thirty principals taking the lead- 
ing roles. Gaetano Merola, the Italian 
maestro, former general musical direc- 
tor of Hammerstein’s Opera, London, 
will direct the San Carlo performances 
this season. 


The details of the coming San Carlo 
engagement at the Shubert are rapidly 
being worked out. Several new operas 
which will add to the attractiveness of 
the répertoire will be sung. 





REGIMENTAL MUSIC CONTEST 


Camp Sheridan Regiments, Directed by 
Ross Stover, Vie for Honors 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 27.—One of 
the largest and most successful events 
of the kind in the history of the army 
was the Regimental Singers’ and 
Buglers’ Contest given on July 26, at 
Camp Sheridan, under the direction of 
Camp Singing Master Ross Stover. Two 
entire regiments, the Forty-fifth and 
Forty-sixth U. S. Infantry, participated 
in the program. A platform was erected 
on the drill grounds, immediately in 
front of the judges’ stand, on which the 
contestants appeared, and in front of 
which the regiments passed in review. 
The program consisted of solos, quar- 
tets, orchestral selections, bugle corps 
calls, bugle solo calls and full regimental 
marching songs. Mr. Stover deserves 
great credit for the manner in which he 
has trained both these organizations. 

The majority of the honors, including 
a handsome silver loving cup, went to 
the Forty-fifth Regiment. Among others 
on the judges’ stand were Colonel Clark, 
commanding officer of Camp Sheridan; 
Colonel Jarvis, Forty-fifth Infantry, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Price, Forty-sixth 
Infantry. The judges were Emanuel 
Meertief, president Chamber of Com- 
merce; Dr. R. H. McCaslin, president 
Rotary Club; W. D. Hallowell, director 
Shriners’ Band; Mrs. J. C. Haygood, 
organist; Lieutenant White, U. S. A., 
violinist; Pierce Chilton, correspondent 
MusicaAL AMERICA. Several thousand 
persons were in the audience. 

The community “sing” held every 
Sunday afternoon at the City Audito- 
rium is growing in popularity, under the 
leadership of Mr. Stover. Yesterday 
more than 3500 persons were present 
and, in spite of the heat, standing room 
was at a premium. W. FP. C. 





Many Guilmant School Students with 
the Colors 


The list of students and members of 
the Alumni Association of the Guilmant 
Organ School now serving under the 
colors is constantly growing. Among 
those now “over there” or in the camps 
in readiness to start are Williard Irving 
Nevins, George W. Bottoms, George M. 
Vail, John Standerwick, Rowland Wil- 
liam Claffey, Gerald Reynolds, Alfred C. 
Peterson, Frederick Lewis Anthony, 
Paul F. Padden, N. Willis Barteaux, 
Herman F. Siewert, Brayton Stark, 
Howard A. Cottingham, Maurice Garra- 
brant and Edward B. Manville. 





Mme. Alda Makes New Record 


Frances Alda, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company soprano, has made a record of 
Arthur A. Penn’s song, “The Magic of 
Your Eyes,” which was issued on Aug. 1, 
in the Victor Company’s August issues. 


WAR BENEFIT IN SAN ANTON 


‘ 


D’Acosta Society Aids Italians—‘“Sing 


and Municipal Concerts Given 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., July 28.—An 
usual success was the benefit con 
given by the d’Acosta Sotiety, under 
direction of Mme. Virginia Colom! 
d’Acugna, at the auditorium of the \; 
Avenue High School. More than & 
ee for the Italian War Re 
“und. 


An excellent group of soloists contr 


uted to the program. A feature was! 
giving of a scene from “Fra _ Diavo| 
with Josephine Lucchese, coloratu 
Mme. d’Acugna and Mr. Gallian; } 
Fred Jones, soprano, joined the last t 
artists in a trio from the same oj: 
Senor Gallian, a Spanish contralto 
Kelly Field, also sang the “Marine 
Song” from “Gioconda” and Mrs. J 
gave “Depuis le Jour” from “Loui 
Other operatic numbers were given 
A. Ponzillo, tenor, of Kelly Field; [: 
Griffin, baritone; Emma Carletto, \ 
Della Fonte Howe, harpist; Sergt. 4 
bert Hall, baritone and song leader, : 
Dr. Chandler. The Kelly Field Chor 
led by Mr. Griffin, gave popular 1 
bers with a solo by W. A. Brown 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

An important part of the musica! 
of this city, with its many encampme: 
is the community “sings.” The “sin 
are led by a giant chorus made up of 
various Y. M. C. A. choruses from Ca 
Travis, Kelly Field, Brooks Field, L 
Springs and Camp Stanley, and ¢ 
ducted by Sergt. Herbert Hall. T 
week’s “sing-song” was held at Bracke 
ridge Park, with Mary Aubrey 4 
Frank Budd as soloists. 

The San Antonio Municipal Concer 
under the direction of W. H. Smith, 
tract large audiences twice each we 
Those who have assisted in the progra 
thus far are Lucile and Mildred W: 
man, vocalist and violinist; Joseph 
Lucchese, soprano; Mme. Celecia ? 
ticlec, soprano, and Ruth Herbert, « 
netist. Cc. D. M 





Attleboro (Mass.) Women = Strike 
Fight Employers with Song 


Boston, Aug. 3.—Revolutionists hé 
always used songs for their own insp! 


‘tion and to enlist the sympathy of othe 


but the most up-to-date use of sing! 
for this purpose occurred in Attlebi 
this week, when about one _ hund! 
women strikers in the Jewelers’ W0! 
ers’ Union gathered in front of th 
factory and sang to the workers ins! 
The texts of the songs were appeals 
the women still working to join ! 
strikers. The police were summoneé 
anticipation of trouble, but the stris 
attempted nothing more than _ sing 
their songs and calling to the wor 
in the factory. One has often hear 
singers striking for more money, ' 
this seems to be the first case of st" 
ers singing for it. Cc. Rk 





Heinrich Meyn, baritone, is en)0' 
the summer at his country home in ' 
Catskills. 





“In the richness and charm of her singing Miss Conklin fascinated her audience’—Bristol, 


SIBYL CONKLIN 


CONTRALTO 


England, Western Daily Pre 


ADDRESS 
CARE MUSICAL AMERIC 
507 FIFTH AVENUE 
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to Enlighten Mass of Music 
Teachers on Subject’’—Other 
Points to Be Fixed—‘*Music 
Credits in Public Schools a 
Valuable Factor”’ 


By ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


|Editor’s Note: The following paper 
was read before the Association of Presi- 
lents of State and National Music 
Teachers’ Associations, at the Chicago 
Convention, July 10, 1918.] 


TANDARDIZATION is a topic now 

quite familiar to gatherings of music 
teachers. It has had frequent discussion 
and much has been written and printed 
concerning it. Yet, despite the publicity 
given it, there is still prevalent much 
confusion of opinion regarding it, widely 
variant beliefs as to its scope and very 
vague ideas concerning what it really 
means. It has been viewed by not a few 
as an effort to set an artistic standard 
which must be complied with. Those 
who hold this view speak of it as an 
attempt to standardize art, which, they 
say, is impossible. To others it appears 
in the light of a movement to set up cer- 
tain prescribed courses of procedure, or 
study, governed by certain methods, 
which all who comply with standardiza- 
tion must follow. 
teachers it is a vague statement which 
may include many things regarding 
which they have no clear conceptions. 
The result of this confusion is decided 


opposition on the part of many and ab- 
solute indifference on the part of a still 
larger number. 

A reading of the papers that have 
been written on standardization will re- 
veal the truth of the foregoing state- 
ment. It seems that atthe present 
state of the agitation for standardiza- 
tion, each one who gives it any attention 
views it from an entirely personal angle. 
A good deal has been written that is 
really illuminating, but much that is de- 
structive because of its entirely missing 
the real point of the issue. My readings 
and investigations having led me to this 
conclusion, I have decided to devote my 
address to the subject in an endeavor to 
present it as one who holds no brief 
either for or against standardization. 
My purpose is to discuss the subject in 
an impartial fashion, laying before you 
the facts as I see them and leaving you 
to think them through and draw your 
own conclusions. 

The impression is abroad that recent 
efforts to institute standardization are a 
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modern and arbitrary conception. This 
is a fallacy; attempts at standardization 
have accompanied the development of 
music from its earliest history. - The 
work attributed to Gregory and Am- 
brose, to Guido d’Arezzo, and the many 
efforts since made to systematize and 


classify musical knowledge were and 
are attempts at standardization. The 
particular direction which has_ been 
given it recently may be new, but the 


principle is not. Standardization is not 
peculiar to music; indeed, it is rated at 
a much higher valuation in commercial 
life. We are all greatly influenced in 
our purchases by the standards set up 
by manufacturers. Great pains is taken 
to impress the public with the belief that 
a certain product is a standard of its 
kind and that any similar product that 
does not measure up to this standard is 
not worthy of acceptance. Even pub- 
lishers of music have been quick to real- 
ize the commercial value of this form 
of standardization. Note the many 
graded courses and the manner of ad- 
vertising them as sure to give their user 
a standard of efficiency that will mean 
unusual success. Note also that teachers 
themselves have not altogether failed to 
see the advantage of standards. The 
many “methods” or systems of music 
presentation that have found special ad- 
vocates are the outcome of the realiza- 
tion on the part of their originators of 
the value of something that can be called 
“standard.” So, too, in educational 
activities other than music, standards 
have been set below which results will 
not be accepted. The question arises: 
If standards are so important in these 
things and are used in so practical a 
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“Dictation of Methods and 
Courses of Study Should Be 
Opposed’’ — The 
Standard Basis—The 
lem Taken as a Whole 
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way, are they not equally important and 
equally usable in music teaching? A 
second question is: If they are equally 
applicable in music teaching why do 
they not prevail? 

The first requisite in answering these 
questions is to clear away the confusion 
now existing regarding what standard- 
ization in music really is. A _ second 
requisite is to determine how standard- 
ization, if it be practicable, shall be ap- 
plied. These two questions contain the 
problem of musical standardization. 


Obstacles to Standardization 


Two great obstacles to the progress of 
present attempts at standardization, as 
has been intimated in a preceding para- 
graph, are, first, the feeling that it 
means the trammelling of art, a setting 
up of conditions which shall say what 
acceptable art is; and, second, the be- 
lief on the part of many that it is an 
attempt to dictate methods of teaching 
and prescribed courses of study which 
shall be imposed upon all who accept 
standardization. In the light of my in- 
vestigations I believe both these views 
to be wrong. The first is obviously out 
of the question, the second as obviously 
impossible. The first I dismiss as not 
needing discussion. As regards the sec- 
ond, I am in thorough sympathy with 
those who object to any such interpreta- 
tion of standardization. I think my per- 
sonal attitude can be taken as illustra- 
tive of that of every experienced, con- 
scientious teacher. I have been engaged 
in the profession for more than thirty- 
five years. Year after year, during this 


time, I have studied, observed and tested 
until I am assured that I know my 
ground. I am open to new ideas and 


seize upon them whenever and wherever 
I can find them. If they appeal to me 
I assimilate them and incorporate them 
into my methods of procedure. I investi- 
gate every new course of study, every 
new method of presentation, to see if it 
contains something I can make use of. 
But I will not permit anyone to dictate 
how and what I shall teach. In this I 
am certain I do not stand alone. Hence 
any definition of standardization that 
impresses one with the idea of dictation 
of methods and courses of study will 
meet with decided and continuous oppo- 
sition. And this is right, for individual- 
ity is essential to success. 

It is at this point that the commercial 
advocacy of standardization has done 
much harm. In almost every instance 
this advocacy has been accompanied by 
the advertising of some particular series 
of studies, some particular method of 
presentation. All such courses are valu- 
able insofar as they assist young and 
inexperienced teachers, but when they 
are pushed with the full force of com- 
mercial incentive they go beyond bounds 
and set up an opposition and a misun- 
derstanding that greatly retard the 
progress of true standardization. I would 
not be understood as condemning them 
absolutely, but I do object to their being 
made the basis of efforts at standardiza- 


tion. It is right at this point that a 
sharp line of distinction should be 
drawn. It is to meet this objection that 


such definition of standardization should 
be made that will leave the question clear 


of all possible misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation. 
The Minimum Standard 
Can such definition be made? I here 


offer one that has shaped itself in my 
mind as I have read the statements of 
others and have analyzed the subject. It 
parallels the definition of standards 
which have been used in commercial life 
with excellent results. It is as follows: 
By the setting of a standard is meant 
the determination of a minimum degree 
of results, below which nothing will be 
accepted as satisfactory. This minimum 
is the lowest standard that can be set 
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for efficiency. Above it rise the succes- 
sive degrees of standards that are com- 
patible with larger grasp and wider ex- 
perience. The setting of this minimum 
does not hamper anyone in his efforts 


to reach a higher standard: it simply 
sets, as a starting point, the lowest 
standard that can be accepted. Sue- 


cessively higher standards can be set 
for those who profess to achieve better 
results. It is obvious that no single 
standard can be set to cover the entire 
range of musical activity, hence the im- 
portant point is to determine the mini- 
mum. 

Now, as to the interpretation of this 
standard. It should be distinctly under- 
stood that it is to be gauged by results 
and not by methods or _ prescribed 
courses. These are important and will 
undoubtedly affect the standard, but it 
is not the business of those who set the 
standard to dictate either methods or 
courses. Nor is it advisable to determine 
standards solely on the character of the 
course of study, for an excellent course 
badly used will not produce good results. 
We do not inquire into the processes by 
which a product is made. If the product 
itself is not satisfactory, the fullest ex- 
planations of its method of production 
will not cause us to accept it. It is the 
result we estimate. The setting of a 
standard with this interpretation leaves 
the individuality of the teacher un- 
touched. If he persists in using wrong 
methods and poorly arranged courses he 
will suffer the consequences through the 
production of results below the standard. 
If, understanding that the standard of 
his work is to be gauged by results, he 
is keenly awake to the importance of 
using methods and courses that will be 
likely to produce satisfactory results, he 
will welcome every suggestion that 
promises to improve methods and_in- 
crease efficiency. Such a standard will 
be a stimulus both as to the quality of 
the work done and also to the study of 
methods and the best sequence of sub- 
jects and courses. 

What shall be this standard? This is 
a question for associations of teachers 
and other similar organizations to con- 
sider and decide. In so doing, however, 
their decision should be given in terms 
of result rather than in mandatory reg- 
ulation of the details. The settlement 
of what this minimum standard shall be 
is the first step to be followed by a prop- 
aganda that will make it definitely un- 
derstood and clear away all misconcep- 
tions beyond peradventure. Procedure 
such as this will go far toward elim- 
inating much of the opposition and in- 


difference that now block the way to 
the consummation of standardization. 


Referring again to my personal attitude 
as illustrative of the profession gen- 
erally, while I will not permit dictation 
of how and what I shall teach, in all 
fairness and honesty of purpose I cannot 
object to having the results of my teach- 
ing judged by fair, plainly set forth 
standards. If I wish to be considered 
efficient I cannot refuse to conform to 
a standard of efficiency that is consonant 
with my pretensions. And while the 
charlatan will always cbject to any form 
of standardization, the really earnest 
teacher will welcome it as a stamp of 
approval. 


Standardizing Teachers’ Equipment 


This manner of defining standardiza- 
tion affords a basis from which to pro- 


ceed. It is a simple solution of the 
problem of standardizing the teacher’s 
work. Closely correlated with it, seek- 


ing solution and considerably harder to 
deal with, is the standardizing of the 
teacher’s personal equipment. <A _ need 
exists for defining the _ instructor’s 
knowledge of his subject and his facil- 
ity in using that knowledge. It is nec- 
essary merely to state that satisfactory 
results can be obtained only when the 
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teacher’s grasp of his subject is ample, 
thorough and completely at his com- 
mand. In the establishment of stand- 
ardization it is essential that some prac- 
tical means for grading and testing the 
personal equipment of the teacher can 
be found. This phase of the matter 
comes under the second of the two 
requisites, previously stated, 
how shall standardization be applied? 

Various methods have been employed 
for the determination of the teacher’s 
standing. Legislation has been tried in 
several States without success. A very 
excellent bill was drawn and presented 
.to the Legislature of the State of New 
York, which refused to consider it on 
the ground that it would be class legis- 
lation and that its object was to elim- 
inate the low-priced teacher, in which 
case a large proportion of the people 
would not be able to have their children 
taught. Whether we agree with this 
view or not, it is certain that standard- 
ization cannot now be brought about 
through legislation. Public opinion is 
not behind the movement to an extent 
that will make legislation possible. Cer- 
tain organizations, such as the American 
College of Musicians, now a thing of 
the past, and the various State teachers’ 
associations, have been and are en- 
deavoring to promote it by means of 
examinations. The American Guild of 
Organists has given annual examina- 
tions for Associate and Fellowship de- 
grees for a considerable uumper of 
years and, so far as the influence of this 
body reaches, has done something 
toward standardizing the organists of 
the country. There is something to be 
said for and against the method of ex- 
amination. But, at present, standardiza- 
tion by examination is more generally 
supported than any other method. And 
if it can be properly worked out it prom- 
ises to be more successful, provided those 
concerned can be brought to understand 
the meaning of the movement and the 
justice of the methods used. Examina- 
tion is the means adopted by the State 
teachers’ associations, with some meas- 
ure of success. But results are not yet 
what the advocates of standardization 
have hoped for. This brings me back toa 
consideration of the first requisite I have 
named. 

To do away with the confusion of 
opinion and change indifference and op- 
position into interest and cordial support, 
a campaign of education is necessary. 
Every means of publicity that can be 
commanded should be used to inform the 
mass of music teachers -what standard- 
ization is, what benefits will accrue from 
it and how it is proposed to establish it. 
In this campaign of education, what shall 
be presented to this body of teachers 
must first be settled. A convincing def- 
inition of standardization is the first 
point to be fixed. The relationship of 
the teacher to it is another. In what 
way the personal equipment of the 
teacher shall be tested is yet another. 
Subsidiary to these, suggestive outlines 
of study courses and hints as to proper 
methods of teaching can be given for 
the benefit of less experienced and iso- 
lated teachers, always keeping it per- 
fectly clear that dictation concerning 
methods has no place in the scheme. This 
educational propaganda’ should be 
planned with care as to detail and should 
be clear in statement. The press, pam- 
phlets, addresses, in fact, every means 
open for the reaching of the people 
should be used to the fullest possible 
extent. 


Credits in Public Schools 


A factor of inestimable value in for 
warding standardization is the giving 
of credits in the public schools for out- 
side work in music. Interest in this is 
growing strongly and steadily. The jus- 
tice of granting such credits is incon- 
trovertible and the sentiment favorable 
to it among school men is already strong. 
But the work for which credits are to 
be given must be satisfactory and-the 
evidence of such satisfaction must be 
clear. Here the definition of standard- 
ization I have given meets requirements. 


namely, - 


Let it be shown that results are what 
they should be and let it be understood 
that music teachers are being rated ac- 
cording to proper standards, and credits 
will eventually be given. Already near- 
ly fifty per cent of the high school stu- 
dents of Massachusetts can receive such 
credits if they desire. To illustrate 
standardization by estimating results, I 
quote from a report made a number of 
years ago to the New England Educa- 
tion League by a committee appointed 
to prepare a statement on music as a 
major study in the high schools. Instead 
of prescribing courses of study to be 
followed in detail, it suggests a gen- 
eral course, including harmony, piano, 
singing, violin, organ and orchestral in- 
struments and then proceeds as follows: 


A. Introduction to harmony (two recita- 
tions per week). 

B. One of the following (two recitations 
per week): (1) piano, (2) voice, (3) the 
organ or an instrument of the symphonic 
orchestra. 

A. Harmony. The aim shall be to develop, 
through the co-operation of eye and ear (1) 
the sense of the three primary chords in 
major and minor as called for in the har- 
monization of simple melodic phrases, and 
(2) the perception of the intervals of the 
major and minor scales; writing from vocal 
or instrumental dictation, and recognition 
from printed page (inward hearing) ; correct 
progression of voices not to be insisted upon. 

B. (1) Piano. Rudiments of music as 
noted in introductory, and the study of pieces 
such as the easiest of the “Jgigendalbum’”’ 
of Schumann. 

(2) Voice. Such control of breath and tone 
production as is necessary to sing easily 
vocalizes of the difficulty of Concone, Op. 9, 
and simple songs not requiring great range of 
voice or much emotional or dynamic force. 


oie 
under piano and voice will indicate the scope 
of the course for the organ or instruments of 
the symphonic orchestra, which course may 
be outlined by any competent master. ; 

This is the standard set for the end 
of the first year of work in the high 
school. It will be seen that it calls for 
results, leaving the teacher free to de- 
velop the student according to his own 
individuality. A standard similar in 
character can be set for students at any 
stage of their work. Of course, it is 
a minimum. In our efforts to bring 
standardization we should make the full- 
est use of this movement to have credits 
granted in the schools for outside work 
in music, not only because it is a thing 
that should be done for our school chil- 
dren, but also because it will prove to 
be a mighty lever in bringing music 
teachers to realize the necessity for and 
advantages of standardization. 

Answering the two questions asked 
earlier in the address, it seems to me 
that a study of the facts I have tried 
to present shows that standardization is 
both usable and generally acceptable 
when it is understood and properly pre- 
sented. It remains for those who are 
interested in its advancement to so de- 
fine it to strip it of unessential details 
and to so clearly present it to the teach- 
ers of the country that misunderstand- 
ings and misconceptions will be removed 
and forces set to work which will even- 
tually bring it to a successful consum- 
mation. 


an instrument of 
The course 


(3) The organ, or 
symphonic orchestra. 





HACKETT GAINED SUCCESS 
THROUGH CHANCE HEARING 


Young American Tenor Chosen to Sing 
with Melba and Farrar After 
First Appearance 


Chance plays as great a part in the 
career of successful artists as it does in 
the lives of less distinguished persons. 
Chance had much to do with the remark- 
able success of Arthur Hackett, the 
American tenor, now under the direc- 
tion of C. A. Ellis. For several years 


Arthur Hackett, American Tenor. 


he had been a resident of Boston, where 
he sang in a church and accepted as 
many little engagements’ throughout 
New England as came to him in the 
course of a season. For some time his 
value was practically unknown. In Sep- 
tember, 1916, it was decided to give a 
short season of “Pop” concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, with a part of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Jo- 


seph Pasternack, as conductor, and it 
was planned to make these concerts 
largely operatic. There was no diffi- 
culty in getting a soprano, contralto and 
bass for the quartet, but when it came 
to the engagement of a tenor everything 
went awry until two or three days be- 
fore the concerts were to begin. Finally 
some one suggested that young Arthur 
Hackett might answer. Charles A. 
Ellis, who was then manager of the 
Boston Symphony, had never ‘heard 
Hackett sing, but one hearing was suf- 
ficient. On the first night he stood re- 
vealed as a tenor of unusual qualities 
both in voice and musicianship. As a 
direct result of his success in these con- 
certs he was engaged at once to go with 
Geraldine Farrar on a short concert tour 
during the autumn, also to sing the very 
difficult tenor part in Liszt’s “Faust’’ 
Symphony, given four times in Boston 
and once in New York by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

By this time Hackett had “arrived.” 
He was in constant demand throughout 
the country, received an appointment at 
one of the best churches in New York, 
and had all the engagements he possibly 
could fill. During the past season he 
sang in a number of concerts with Mme. 
Melba, who took a great interest in him. 
Naturally, when Mr. Ellis was arrang- 
ing the tours of Miss Farrar he en- 
gaged Mr. Hackett at once to go with 
her. The Farrar tour last spring re- 
sulted in Mr. Hackett’s being re-engaged 
in many of the places in which he had 
appeared. ~ 

Some of the engagements - already 
booked for the coming season include his 
appearance at the Worcester Festival, 
Sunday concert at Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton; recitals in Boston; at Manchester, 
N. H.; Davenport, Iowa; Omaha, In- 
dianapolis, Galesburg, Springfield, II1.; 
Chicago, with the Chicago Mendelssohn 
Club; Pittsburgh and Worcester in the 
Ellis concerts; Boston with the Handel 
and Haydn Society; Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, with the Minneapolis Orchestra; 
Orlando, Fla., at the three-day festival; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Peoria, Ill., and Chicago, 
with the Apollo Club. Mr. Hackett will 
also sing three times with the Boston 
Symphony. He is spending the summer 
in Alton, N. H., preparing for an active 
season. 





PARKERSBURG, W..VA.—Five pupils of 
Frances Johnson gave a recital at the 
Woman’s Club. The performers were 
Ruth Hornbrook, Freda Lindamood, Doris 
Devore, Mary Speece and Russell Martin. 


PARIS COMMEMORATE\ 
‘FOURTH’ WITH MUS| 


American Band Heard — Prog -a 
at Comédie Francaise—Dani- 
rosch Forces Gathered 


Paris, July 10.—The American {jj 
tary Band was heard here for the fing) 
time publicly on July 4 and refk ctyf™ 
credit on the leader and the music anf 
Early in the morning of the Fourth ¢ 
United States soldiers began to m irq 
along Avenue Henri Martin tov ay 
Place d’Iena, where the new thoro igh 
fare, Avenue President Wilson, was 
tized with august ceremony. The 
Americans soldiers, heroes all, for t» 
men had participated in the Vaux b:t 
a few days before, marched unde: 
shower of flowers all the way. 
Americans here have been so intere ste 
in the “singing-marching” that it 
hoped the men would sing as 
marched, but their fine appearance :; 
military bearing compensated for 
disappointment. 

The band headed the march and, 
riving at the Place du Trocadero, inf) 
stalled itself in the round pavilion then” 
to give a little concert while the leacerg§ 
were reconnoitering. American popuf 
lar and patriotic airs were héard, wind 
ing up with “The Star-Spangled Banf™ 
ner,” all being done with ex:reme pref” 
cision. Especially in the solo work thq 
co-operation was so fine that even the 
faintest piano passages of the brass inf 
struments could be distinctly heard by 
the listening crowd. 1, 

The Opéra Comique and all the the 





aters observed the Fourth. There wen§) 
half a dozen smaller celebrations af 
which the national hymn was sung, buf 
the most important was at the Comedie 

Francaise. There the fourth act of “Ld 
Nouveau Monde” was given; “L’Amer. 

ique,” a poem, was recited by Louise Sil. 

vain, who also gave a discourse on Pres 

ident Wilson; another poem, “Nous Ar® 
rivons,” was recited by Paul Monet. Thi 
second act of “Abbé Constantin” 
played by Cecil Sorel and Feraud) 
Other numbers were Longfellow’s tran: 
lated poem, “The Psalm of Life 
“L’Echelle de Saint Augustin, “Amer 
ique,” “Chanson Americaine,” 
Croix Rouge Americaine,” a poem be 
Jean Richepin, recited by him, 
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finally, “The Star-Spangled Banner” ang 


“Dixie” were sung by Abby Richard 
son of the Opéra Comique. ' 
Miss Richardson, who is American, 


also sang the national hymn that eve-— 


Xceé 


ning at the Comique during an entr’acteRy 
of “Tosca.” A gala performance of the BB: 


work called for the best singers there, 
and the cast was a splendid one, includ- 
ing Mathieu, Fontaine, Albers,  Bol- 
homms, Gilles, Mesmaecker and Wolf 
The place was filled with United States 
officers and soldiers and the opening 
was a brilliant one. The “Marseillaise’ 
was sung by the chorus. 

Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony, has had little dif- 
ficulty in getting his orchestra together 
The first concert will take place at the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées, July 1). 
the eve of the French national holiday, 
and the next at the Conservatoire. 4: 
fred Cortot, pianist, and Henri Casa 
desus, viole d’amour, will assist. Com 
ducting at the Conservatory is consit- 
ered a mark of honor and this is salt 
to mark the first occasion that an Amer 
ican has conducted there. Some of those 
who will compose Damrosch’s orchestré 
will go to America next autumn, being 
members of the Symphonie Orchestre (du 
Société des Concerts. Every member 0! 
this latter orchestra is a first prizer 0! 
the Conservatory, and Messager wil! ' 
leader, while the second chef d’orches'' 
will be Gaubert, flautist, and winner 0 
the Grand Priz de Rome. Alfred (0! 
tot will be piano soloist. 

LEONORA RAINE 





TACOMA, WASH.—At the Univer:ity 
of Washington on July 22 Mrs. Louis 
Van Ogle of Seattle gave an interest 
ing lecture, “Where the East Meets ‘thi 
West in Music.” Mrs. Van Ogle il us 
trated her talk with selections fo” 
Cyril Scott and César Franck, and f:0! 
old Algerian and Egyptian melodies. 
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ARENCE BIRD 
A LIEUTENANT ON 
PERSHING’S STAFF 
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ran (Clarence Bird, the brilliant young 
Life, PAmerican pianist, has received his com- 
\Me"Bpission as first lieutenant on General 
A li Pershing’s staff. The accompanying 


n Db Mg is the latest one taken of 
al r. Bird. 





pane MUSIC IN BALTIMORE 
eve- rcellent Recitals at Peabody—Concert 
acte li” at Ft. McHenry Hospital 


f theR) BatimorE, July 31.—The recitals 
here Bgiven at the Peabody Conservatory of 
CUB Music during the course of the summer 
Bschool sessions are proving of unusual 
Interest. George F. Boyle, the Aus- 
talesMfralian pianist, who is a member of the 
Nin’ Bfeaching staff, recently appeared giving 
aise Ba program of modern compositions, in- 
_ [eluding some from his pen. The appre- 
N¢@@iation of his work was well warranted. 
‘Il’ BMargaret Ingle, organist, and Alice Sip- 
Chel pel, contralto, gave a joint recital which 
‘h@attracted a large audience. Harold D. 
y | BPhillips, teacher of organ, gave a recital 
10a) Bug 2, and John H. Elterman, organist, 
_ Al BWas the recitalist July 28. 
ast Hi A benefit concert for the Fort Mc- 
“Benry Hospital was given on Aug. 3 at 
ns BWalbrook, Baltimore, by Mme. Rysanek 
“di oula, soprano; Nellie Bechtel, cornet- 
mcr Mast; Oda Stephens, Helen Walter Harri- 
“Hon, J. V. Christy and Sergeant Leary 
es Of Fort McHenry, soloists. Nellie Bil- 
ells MBngsley was the accompanist. 
‘¢ O' ® Charles H. Bochau, the Baltimore com- 
PY 0 BPoser, has been contributing to the pro- 
2 rams cf the municipal concerts some 
| ¢HBew numbers which are attracting the 
e*'" Bettention of the large audiences. Among 
ol new efforts are two rousing marches, 
ry and Peace” and “Greater Bal- 
move,” the latter being dedicated to 
E ames H. Preston, the Mayor of Balti- 
lore, whose musical enterprise is a by- 
rity gor F. C. B. 


rst f/#SONG LEADER’S UNIQUE FEAT 





i tains Men in Two Weeks to Sing 
eon fee Aled Anthems in Original Tongues 
| New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 2.—Henri 
fal gard, song leader, accomplished an 
?_— ial task at the Navy Yard here re- 
‘ *nt.y. A chorus of 700 men, of which 
j "iginally only about five spoke either 
rer ch or Spanish, has been drilled by 


| ) ° ° ° 
‘tT. Jeaugard in two weeks’ time to sing 


the national hymns of several of the 
Allied nations, including Cuba, in their 
respective languages, thus adding im- 
mensely to the interest and enthusiasm 
evoked by the men’s singing. 

On July 27, at a ball given at the Navy 
Yard, this was done with splendid effect 
before an audience of 5000 persons. 





Make Film Based on “The Lost Chord” 


Boston, Aug. 4.—“The .Lost Chord,” 
Sullivan’s more than familiar song, has 
been made the basis of a five-reel movie. 
The idea of the film, as explained by 
Hopp Hadley, its author, is as follows: 
“Symphony is a story in music; cinema 
a story in pictures. By telling the same 
story in both music and pictures, you 
make use of two powerful mediums with 
which to play upon the emotions—music 
entering through the ear door and pic- 
tures through the eye door.” The or- 
ganist, as we understand it, is the prin- 
cipal character in the drama. “The cli- 
maxes of a love story are arranged so 
that they take place while he is at the 
organ. This gives excellent opportuni- 
ties for the introduction of cinema-sym- 
phony in its highest form, and yet so 
simply presented that 4 child can grasp 
the idea. For instance, while the action 
of the story is approaching a climax, ad- 
ditional scenes illustrating what the or- 
ganist is playing are seen on the organ 
pipes. These pictures, the music of the 
orchestra which they illustrate, and the 
pictures presenting the-action of the 
story, all reach a climax at the same 
time.” Philip Hale suggests that a dia- 
gram of the chord would add greatly to 
the enjoyment of the spectator. C. R. 


Mme. Paderewski Asks Aid for White 
Cross Work 


The Polish White Cross issued an ap- 
peal for funds on Aug. 3, through its 
president, Mme. Helena Paderewska. One 
unit of Polish nurses has been sent to the 
front and hospital supplies are urgently 
needed. Mme. Paderewska said: 

“Our Polish soldiers are now fighting 
in. France on the side of the Allies as 
an independent, autonomous army. They 
carry their own banner, the White Eagle 
of Poland, and are giving their lives for 
the cause that is theirs and yours. They 
need all that a soldier can have to make 
him an efficient fighter. They need all 
that the wounded deserve—hospitals 
equipped like good hospitals.” 

Smaller articles, such as kitchen uten- 
sils, soap, tobacco, cigarettes, phono- 
graphs, games and newspapers, will be 
gladly received. Money is needed now 
for hospital equipment. The White Cross 
offices are at 438 West 116th Street. 


The Versatile Mr. Guard Delights with 
Mameli’s Italian Hymn 


Once more it has been demonstrated 
that the time, the place and the right 
one together make the event. The Ro- 
man Legion of America gave a reception 
on Aug. 5, at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, to the six Italian editors visiting 
this country, and after American and 
Italian patriotic airs had been played, it 
was suggested that the Italian Hymn of 
Mameli be sung. The orchestra leader 
was notified and the guests waited, but 
no sound came from behind the palms. 
The leader of the orchestra finally said 
that his organization did not know the 
hymn. W. J. Guard of the Metropolitan 
Opera House staff, as soon as he heard of 
the predicament, said, “I can play it,” 
sprang to the piano, and played the song 
amid cheers. 











Pryor’s Band Aids at Ocean Grove’s 
“Community Sing” 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., August 4.— 
Arthur Pryor’s band was loaned to Ocean 
Grove on August 3 to contribute to a 
great Community Sing, for which there 
has been a popular-demand there, every 
corner of the building was filled in a few 
minutes while another thousand remained 
outside. There was no admission charge. 
The great organ, the noted band and the 
Auditorium Orchestra of seventy-five 
pieces combined to make a tremendous 
volume of instrumental music, which, 
however, was barely audible in the chorus 
shouting “The Long, Long Trail” and 
kindred popular airs. 





Plattsburg Camp Secures Three New 
Song Leaders 


PLATTSBURG, N. Y., August 2.—Three 
new song leaders have been selected for 
the camp here. They are Richard L. 
Simon of Columbia College, New York, a 
member of Company R; Kenneth Low, 
Amherst, of Brooklyn, of Company A, 
and Warren H. Wardle, Boston Univer- 
sity, of Roxbury, Mass., Company B. 
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to the Late Mrs. Anne Simon 





























Marble Memorial to the Late Mrs. Anne Simon of Washington, D. C., Executed by Her 
Friend Brenda Putnam; the Symbolic Figure Has Just Been Placed in Rock Creek 


Cemetery. 
ASHINGTON, D. C, July 31.—A 
memorial figure to Mrs. Anne 


Simon, for many years a leading musi- 
cian of Washington, and who died re- 
cently at Colorado Springs, has just been 
placed in Rock Creek Cemetery here, 
where it is the subject of study by 
sculptors as well as by Mrs. Simon’s 
friends. It is the work of Brenda Put- 
nam, daughter of Herbert Putnam, libra- 
rian of Congress. Miss Putnam was an 
intimate friend of Mrs. Simon, and has 
in the exquisite sculpture sought to rep- 
resent her character and the significance 
of her life in the figure which now stands 
above her grave. In this composition 
Miss Putnam has given expression to 
joy, freedom and emancipation. 

Mrs. Simon, wife of Otto Torney 
Simon, himself a widely known musi- 
cian, devoted her life to the pursuit of 
music and literature. She was a pupil 
of Godowsky and of Sir Asger Hamerik 


of Copenhagen. Her last public per- 
formance as a pianist was in a chamber 
music trio in Colorado Springs the day 
before her sudden death. She was one 
of the founders of the Motet Choral So- 
ciety of this city, and took a prominent 
part for seven seasons in its perform- 
ances. She was especially interested in 
the development of “color music” as 
given by this well-known organization. 

Mrs. Simon was a woman of unusual 
cultivation and much musical talent and 
accomplishments. She left a journal of 
scholarly quality in which she had ex- 
pressed her thoughts and impressions 
poetically and sensitively on music, art, 
education, religion and life. 

Brenda Putnam, sculptor of the memo- 
rial to Mrs. Simon, studied in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts and in the 
Art Students’ League, New York. Her 
works include a bust of Theodore Spier- 
ing, the violinist, and one of Forbes 
Robertson as Hamlet. Her works have 
been exhibited in Rome, San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago and other cities. 

A. T. M. 





Lieut. McBeath to Assist McCormack at 
Ocean Grove Concert 


John McCormack has obtained special 
leave of absence for Lieut. Donald Mc- 
Beath, R.F.C., violinist, in order that he 
may appear as assisting artist when the 
tenor gives his‘annual concert at Ocean 
Grove, Saturday evening, Aug. 17. In 
addition to his regular solo numbers, 
Lieut. McBeath will play an obbligato for 
the Lullaby from “Jocelyn,” Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria” and “The Lost Chord.” 





At the concert of the New York Mili- 
tary Band at Columbia University on 
Monday, July 29, Isabel Irving, soprano, 
was successful in her group of solos, 
which included Tosti’s “Goodbye,” Penn’s 
“The Magic of Your Eyes” and “When 
the Boys Come Home.” She was heartily 
applauded. The band, under the able 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, 
played works by Ganne, Wallace, Verdi, 
Bizet, Rachmaninoff, Handel and Sulli- 
van. - 


Concerts to Aid Women’s Motor Corps 


The Women’s Motor Corps of America, 
a volunteer organization for dispatch and 
ambulance service for various branches 
of the United States Government, will be 
the beneficiary of a series of patriotic 
concerts given by well-known artists each 
afternoon, beginning the week of August 
5, in Aeolian Hall, New York. Florence 
Macbeth, soprano, was scheduled to open 
the series on Tuesday, Aug. 6. 





American Bureau of Translation Making 
English Versions of German Songs 


The American Bureau of Translation, 
headed by Cecil Cowdray and by Sigmund 
Spaeth, formerly musical critic of the 
New York Evening Mail, is busy making 
English versions of a number of songs 
which have only been heard here hereto- 
fore in the German language. 





Riccardo Martin, the noted tenor, will 
spend the latter part of August camping 
in the White Mountains. 
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Troy, N. Y.—Sara Porter, soprano 
soloist and member of the quartet choir 
of the First Presbyterian Church, has 
accepted the position of vocal teacher at 
a seminary in Hackettstown, N. J. 

* * 7 

ROCHESTER, ILL.—Florentine St. Clair, 
prima donna soprano of the Boston Eng- 
lish Opera Company, gave a highly suc- 
cessful recital here for. the benefit of 
the local Red Cross organization on the 





‘ evening of July 20. 
* * 


PITTSFIELD, MAss.—The Onota Instru- 
mental Quartet gave a concert on July 
29. The able artists participating were 
Gertrude Watson, pianist; May Mukle, 


’cellist; Rebecca Clarke, violist, and 
Walter D. Stafford, violinist. 
ok * ok 
RUTLAND, VT.—Robert D. Williams, 


former organist at Trinity Church, who 
went recently to Newburgh, N. Y., has 
enlisted in the naval reserve and expects 
soon to be called. Meanwhile, St. 
George’s Church will hold his position 
open for him. 

ok * ok 

Boston.—Harrison Hollander, the hus- 
band of Charlotte Peegé, contralto, and 
publicity manager of the Boston Music 
Company, is now in the United States 
Army at Camp Devens. In Mr. Hollan- 
der’s company is Benevento Busoni, son 
of Ferruccio Busoni. 

* * * 

MADISON, CONN.—Florence Easton, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, gave an admirable recital recently 
at the Yale Naval Training Station. 
Captain Whitley, recruiting officer of the 
Royal Flying Corps in New York, ad- 
dressed the audience. 

*K * x 

BETHLEHEM, Pa.—Anton M. Wein- 
gartner and his Bethlehem Steel Band 
have been giving some Sunday evening 
concerts at the new recreation ground 
of the steel company on Sand Island in 
connection with the community singing 
and short religious service. 

: = 


Boston.—The funeral service for Mrs. 
Marguerite Latelle Noterman, who died 
on July 31, was held this morning in 
Everett. Mrs. Noterman was a well- 
known harpist; she was connected for 
many years with the Fadette Orchestra, 
and also toured extensively in concert 
work. 

* *« * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—The Music Club of 
the summer school of the University of 
Vermont gave a musicale July 30, when 
the program was presented by Marcella 
Wheeler, Hilda Wright, Mary Bishop, 
Anne McLeary, Arline Beraw, Annie 
Griggs, Anita Lyndon, Dorothy Law- 
rence, and Lois Green. 

* * * 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Alfred T. Briebois 
of St. Augustine’s Church, Bridgeport, 
has been appointed organist of St. Jo- 
seph’s Cathedral in this city to succeed 
John F. McCarthy. He is well known 
throughout New England, having de- 
voted his entire career to church music 
and the training of children. 

* * *K 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Marian Keeler, the 
fourteen-year-old soprano, and_ her 
teacher, Mrs. Florence Wood Russell, 
have gone on a brief tour, giving con- 
certs in Rutland, Vt., Westport, N. Y., 
and at the Lake Placid Club, where the 
young soprano is to sing with an or- 
chestra composed of players from the 
Boston Symphony. 

ok aK 

WoRCESTER, MAss.—Dr. A. J. Harpin, 
one of the foremost basso soloists in the 
city, has just returned from a_ two 
weeks’ motor trip. While in Alma, 
Mich., Dr. Harpin sang several times, 
notably at a Red Cross féte given by 
Mrs. Frank Ruggles on the large Rug- 
gles estate for the benefit of the local 
Red Cross chapter. p 

* 


WASHINGTON, PA.—Miss Seaman pre- 
sented her voice pupils in recital. Those 
heard were Miss Fife, Mr. Ormesher, 


= TIN y 


Miss Zediker, Miss McBurney, Eleanor 
Black, Velma Hardy, Mrs. W. A. Manon, 
Agnes Black, R. A. Fenimore, Esther 
Gibson, H. Lee Wilson, Ethel Hayden, 
Hunter Ross. Kathleen McFarland and 
Miss Seamann accompanied. 

* * 1K 


NEw York, N. Y.—Maria Emma Gon- 
zalez Cos of Mexico City, and Helen 
Kremelberg of Freeport, L. I., both pupils 
of Agnes Brennan, pianist and teacher, 
after taking examinations, won with 
honor the certificate B, a teacher’s and 
performer’s certificate, awarded by A. 
K. Virgil. Both young women will be 
heard in recitals in New York and vicin- 
ity next spring. 

* * * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—The soldiers at Fort 
Ethan Allen enjoyed a musical program 
on Friday evening at the Y. M. C. A. 
building. The program consisted of 
three contralto solos by Mrs. Ila Niles 
Jackson, violin solo by William P, Walk- 
er, a ’cello solo by Kenneth Forbes and 
two numbers by a violin, ’cello and 
piano trio; Harlie E. Wilson played the 
piano accompaniments. 

* 


* 
SEATTLE, WASH.—An “All Seattle 
Night” was recently given at Camp 


Lewis, Wash. Those taking part were 
the Knickerbocker Quartet, composed of 
Henry Price, Elmer Eckhert, Frank 
Moulton and C. F. Sully; Sarah A. 
Thornton, dramatic reader; Daisy Allen, 
soprano, accompanied by Mrs. E. L. 
Mohrman. Theo Karle, Seattle’s tenor, 
now stationed at Camp Lewis, sang sev- 
eral solos. 
* * 4% 

WICHITA FALLS, TEx.—The closing 
concert of the Summer Normal School at 
the Wichita Falls College of Music was 
given on July 26. Those who took part 
were Ida Baggett, Kathleen Lynch, Isa- 
bel Stone, Theresa Smith, Ella Huff, 
Adrian Akers, Grace Bailey, Ura Smith, 
Lois Burton, Ellon Clifton, Mrs. C. B. 
McDonald, Dorothy McDonald, Doris 
McDonald, Mildred Kerr and Hortense 
Abernathy. 

* eS * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Everett Howe of 
Camp Lewis, a former grand opera 
singer, was the soloist at St. Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church on July 28, 
when moving pictures of the National 
Army troops on a trip to Mount Tacoma 
were shown in connection with a patri- 
otic song service. Robert Ziegler, Ta- 
coma pianist, gave a recital on July 25 
prior to a reunion honoring General and 
Mrs. James M. Ashton. 


CHARLES City, [A.—A woman’s orches- 
tra has been previded for a theater in 
Marshalltown in compliance with the 
government’s injunction to have women 
in theaters in place of men as far as 
possible. The new orchestra is composed 
of five local musicians, as _ follows: 
Alfreda Busch, director and first violin- 
ist; Mrs. Myrtle Bergen, cornetist; Cor- 
inne Hoffman, pianist; Ilow Cole, second 
violin; Sarah Wardman, ’cellist. 

* * * 


FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA.—The 
local branch of the Red Cross Society 
gave a musicale last week in the Bruns- 
wick Street Baptist Church, under the 
patronage of the Countess of Ashburn- 
ham. Leading parts on the program 
were taken by Ruth Blaisdell, soprano, 
pupil of Oscar Saenger and now teaching 
at the Ottawa Conservatory of Music, 
and Edwin N. C. Barnes, basso, of Prov- 
idence, and. editor of the Eastern Music 
Supervisors’ Bulletin. 

ok ok ok 

TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. L. B. Cameron 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
gave a piano recital on July 29 at the 
Temple of Music. Miss French and 
Miss Ranning of the University of 
Washington gave a musical program at 
the Base Hospital, Camp Lewis, on July 
28, which was repeated later for 500 
men gathered at mess. The “Home 
Trio” gave a concert at Y. M. C. A. 
No. 6, Camp Lewis, July 23. On the 
following evening Fannie Bailey Scott, 
Tacoma soprano, gave a song recital. 


3URLINGTON, VT.—One of the most 
successful in the series of Sunday night 
concerts for the men in service was given 
last Sunday evening by George H. Wil- 
der and his pupils at the Majestic The- 
ater. Mr. Wilder, flautist, and Mrs. 
Wilder, contralto, were assisted by Mil- 
bar, pianist, of New York; Margaret 
George, soprano, Helene Smith, pianist, 
and Linda Clark, flautist. A quartet of 
child flautists, composed of Rosella Ville- 
maire, Irene O’Brien, Simon Hanson, and 
Julius Rosenberg, was a feature of the 


program. 
« * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A- new vocal organ- 
ization has been formed in Albany to be 
known as the Crescendo Club to sing 
under the direction of Helen M. Sperry. 
The club has twenty members. In Sep- 
tember Miss Sperry will give a series 
of talks on composers and begin re- 
hearsals on an operetta to be given next 
winter. Howard N. Fuller’s three new 
songs, “Invocation,” “Old Glory For- 
ever” and “March for Freedom” are be- 
ing sung by the community chorus of the 
Chautauqua Assembly, under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Hallam of Albany. 


* *e * 


Boston.—Laura Littlefield, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Dudley Fitts, and Aline 
von Barentzen, pianist, lately gave a suc- 
cessful concert for the benefit of the Red 
Cross, at the home of Mrs. Godfrey 
Cabot, Beverly Farms, Mass. Mrs. Lit- 
tlefield’s versatility was shown in the 
wide range of her songs; they included 
the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci,” Sam- 
uel Endicott’s arrangements of old Rev- 
olutionary melodies, a group of French 
songs, and two Russian children’s songs, 


by Moussorgsky. In response to the de 
mand for an encore, Mrs. Littlefield san; 
“Khaki Sammy,” by Carpenter. 

*K * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Women’s Demo 
cratic Club of Seattle maintains a fun 
for buying music for the bands of vari 
ous divisions of the army and navy; mu 
sic, including arrangements of marches 
overtures and light opera selections, hav: 
been given to the 63rd Artillery, For: 
Casey Band and the Navy Yard Band a: 
Bremerton. Edmund J. Myer, voca 
teacher of New York City, is again i: 
Seattle for the summer, where he has : 
large class of pupils each season. Th: 
Cornish School of Music and the musi 
department of the Fine Arts College 
University of Washington, are having 
many students at their Summer Schools 

* 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Before a large au 
dience, the University of Vermont Sum- 
mer School of Music and Dramatic Clul 
successfully presented the musical farce. 
“Creatures of Impulse,” on Aug. 2, on 
the lawn at Grassmount, the girls’ dor- 
mitory at the university. The charac. 
ters were impersonated by the follow 
ing singers: John W. Nichols of New 
York City, head of the music school; 
Professor F. B. Jenks, Professor Bourne, 
Mosella Lyndon and Thelma _ Spear. 
Claire Dudley Buck, head of the school of 
expression, directed the dramatic action. 
A miscellaneous program preceded the 
play, which included a quartet, Messrs. 
Alexander, De Cicco, Kent and Voor- 
hies; Mrs. F. B. Jenks, soprano; Arline 
Beraw, soprano; Harry Gallup, bari- 
tone; Marcella Wheeler, soprano; Dean 
Cram, reader; Anna McLeary and Jane 
McIntosh, pianists. 











Notes of the 
Chicago Studios 














straitened circumstances.” 











IOLA COLE ended her series of pro- 
grams for the season with a student 
recital at her studio on the evening of 
July 26. Among those appearing were 
Harold Rudnick, Janet Miller, Margaret 
Garber, I. Collins and Bess Clair Mur- 


ray. 
* * @ 


Mary Belle Ingram’s juvenile dancers, 
Ann Akin, Betty Fowler and Eunice 
Hunt, were the stars in the children’s 
day program at Ravinia Park on the 
afternoon of Aug. 1. 

* K * 


Sylvia Loder, pupil of Edoardo Sacer- 
dote, sang at the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra concert at Ravinia Park, July 
28. Among other pupils of Mr. Sacer- 
dote scheduled for similar appearances 
at an early date are Bernice Seabury 
and Mrs. Carleton Vail. 

* * * 

The Thomas McBurney Studios, Inc., 
report a large summer attendance, and 
a booking of practically full time for the 
fall term. 

* ok * 


Della Thal has found the Upton 
method of teaching keyboard harmony 
so valuable that she has introduced it 
into her chain of studios, which now 
bear the title of the Della Thal Piano 
Studios. 

* cs * 

Richard Czerwonky, up to the end of 
last season concertmaster of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra and now a 
member of the Bush Conservatory fac- 
ulty, has in addition to his other activ- 
ities organized a master class of violin 
playing. M. A. M. 





Pension for English Song-Composer 

The name of Alicia Adelaide Needham 
is well known to singers and song lovers 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon world. In 
the latest list of civil pensions granted by 
the British Government she is cited for 
an annuity of $250 “in consideration of 
her work as a composer and of her 


Pensions of similar amount are 
granted also to Mrs. Mimi Barnett, “in 


recognition of the merits as a musician 
and composer of her late husband, J. 
Francis Barnett and her straitened cir- 
cumstances”; to Mrs. Sarah Williams, 
“in consideration of the services ren- 
dered by her late husband, John Wil- 


‘liams, to Welsh music and of her inade- 


quate means of support,” and W. R. O. 
Hughes, known as “Elfya” in the literary 
world, “in recognition of his contribu- 
tions to Welsh poetry and of his inade- 
quate means of support.” 

These are news items of rather tragic 
import. 











New York 
Studio Notes 


Felice De Gregorio, an artist-pupil of 
Sergei Klibansky, vocal instructor at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, 
New York, was heard in a pleasing re- 
cital in the Institute’s auditorium July 
24. Mr. De Gregorio, who has been en 
gaged to appear in “Chin Chu Chow,” 
gave delightful interpretations to works 
of Caccini, Paisiello, Shaw, Tosti, Paulin, 
Debussy, Massenet, Lully, Rothwell and 
Kursteiner. Louise R, Benne! was the 
efficient accompanist. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, another pupil of 
Mr. Klibansky, sang with success at the 
Stadium concert July 11. She also has 
been engaged for a two weeks’ concert 
tour in Canada beginning September. 
I'rances East signed a contract with 
Klaw and Erlanger to appear in their 
new musical play “The Bubbles.” Ada 
B. Willis has been engaged as substitute 
at the Warburton Avenue Baptist Church 
in Yonkers. 




















* * * 


Elsie Duffield was heard on June 7 at 
the entertainment for war orphans, New 
ark; June 12, concert in East Side High 
School of Newark; June 15, concert at 
St. Clouds; June 29, West Side Y. M 
C. A.; June 5, recital, Metropolitan Col 
lege of Music. 





On the evening of July 8 Frederick 
Haywood again presented a program at 
the Enlisted Men’s Club. The artists fo: 
the evening were Reba Dalridge, dra 
matic soprano, and James Boone, tenor 
They were enthusiastically received in 
solos and duets. Mr. Haywood was the 
accompanist. The works were by Amer 
ican composers. 





: KATHERINE LINCOLN 


Teacher of Singing 


NEW YORK: Hotel des Artistes, 1 W. 67th St. 


(Wednesdays and Saturdays) 


BOSTON: 514 Pierce Bldg.. 
Copley Sq. 





. ROBERT AUCUSTINE 


151 West 75th Street, New York 
‘Phone Schuyler 3823 
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Fruits of “Recreational 
: in 


Rural Schools 





| Fei. fcant Results Quickly Shown by Course Which Aims 
' —@ Particularly to Have Student Enjoy Music—Technical 
Training Avoided as Much as Possible—Fine Prepara- 
tion for Regular Music Classes 





By Cc. A. FULLERTON 
lowa Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 














vitor’'s Note: The following paper 
ead at the National Conference of 
Supervisors, held in Evansville, 
last spring.] 4 


ome important respects the Iowa 
ite Teachers’ College at Cedar 
has in the past few years been 
¢ through the most important 
in its history. It has taken under 
pervision fourteen one-room rural 
js in the neighborhood of the col- 
two consolidated sc*%.ools in nearby 
and one consolidated school in 
pen country. It has organized a 
, of extension work throughout the 
by which every Saturday from ten 
ty members of the faculty go out 
yy two over the State and give 
two to four hours of instruction 
tie teachers of the various counties. 
. ri g the last three years this work 
: o conducted in ninety-eight of 


en Oo fe 


ay | 


Hit... 


ninety-nine counties vr the State. 


Paverage attendance at these study 
ers during the present year is sixty. 
f service is optional with the fac- 
rand they, of course, receive addi- 
) salary for it. 
1e of this work is for credit on a 
e course, but most of it is sub- 
iate work. In the last three years 
department of music has been repre- 
. ei in thirty-five to forty of these 
y centers annually. By this means 
lepartment is reaching over 2000 
ers a year. In addition to this the 
rtment is doing the music work in 
fifteen county institutes annually, 
h greatly increases the contaet with 
eachers in the State. The aim is 
ake the work in both study centers 
institutes educative as well as in- 
tional. One distinctive feature of 
that we always look out past the 
ers into their schools and gauge 
success on the basis of how much of 
inspiration and helpfulness gets out 
ttle Johnny and little Mary. To 
end we arrange to have some direct 
wt with the children themselves, 
in the rural schools. The schools 
r the supervision of the college give 
ome opportunity for this contact. 
> ecasionally spend Friday before a 
; ’ center in teaching and inspecting 
music in the rural schools in the 
ity where the study center is held. 



















1 is May seem to be an enormous 
, int of work for the meager results 
d tre able to obtain. It is certainly 
, cting an experiment station on an 
1 nsely large scale. The bigness of 


indertaking,- coupled with the lim- 
opportunities, furnish precisely 

is needed to develop a system of 
¢ education for schools. The condi- 

, are favorable for showing weak- 
‘in wrong methods. There is no 

0 camouflage pedagogical blunders 

If there are but a few moments 

spent with the pupil or with the 

er, it is of supreme importance 

the very best use be made of them. 

@ rations are small, it is all the 
important that they be well bal- 
| |. To test out our educational 
ods we should go where the need is 

est and the opportunities are poor- 

It was the needy children in city 
| ls who were dying of tuberculosis 
induced the authorities to conduct 
fdoor schools. The outcome was 


" appreciation of the value of fresh . 


or all children. It was needy chil- 
that were, in the same way, the 
of introducing the blessing of med- 
‘\spection into the public schools. In 
Ucational sense the words “a little 
shall lead them” were prophetic. 
4 result of this laboratory work 
fe last few years there is some re- 
‘tment in our conception of school 
“ especially in the rural schools. 
COvineed that if we music teach- 
Pegs be of the greatest assistance 
“ping rural school music to come 
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to its own, we must arrive at some 
process that will in itself define the word 
“motivation.” 

The expression “recreational music” 
seems to be full of promise. In our in- 
stitution the course in recreational mu- 
sic was introduced at the request of the 
department of rural education. It was 
in that department that it developed and 
it is from the standpoint of that depart- 
ment that it is being conducted. It is 
still at the experimental stage, but a 
brief account of its origin, its nature 
and the results may be of interest. 


Origin of “Recreational Music” 


About three years ago the department 
of rural education organized itself into 
a society called the Iowa Club. This 
club met on alternate Monday evenings 
and had lectures, debates, readings, mu- 
sic, athletic games and demonstrations 
of various kinds. They also had com- 
munity singing for a short time at each 
meeting. The community singing met 
with such a good response that it was 
decided to perpetuate it so that those 
students could go out to the rural com- 
munities and help in the singing in the 
social center meetings. The outcome 
was that a new course was introduced 
known as “recreational music.” It is a 
three-hour course running through a 
term of twelve weeks. It is required for 
graduation from the rural courses and 
is open to all students doing work 
preparatory to teaching in the rural 
schools. It is put into the course as a 
substitute for one of the six required 
terms of physical training. 

This course in “recreational music,” 
while short and unpretentious, has al- 
ready brought some very significant re- 
sults. It is rich in by-products. The 
course as conducted at present is quite 
true to its name. It is music for recre- 
ational purposes only. While there are 
some serious educational purposes behind 
this work, the students are not burdened 
with them. 


enjoy the music. The songs are selected 


from various sources, including folk- 
songs, national songs, rounds, carols, 
college songs, ballads, etc., and _ this 


year some of the best of the popular 
war songs sung by the soldier boys. Mu- 
sical appreciation by means of the talk- 
ing machine and the mechanical piano- 
players has an important place in the 
course. Singing games and folk dances 
are introduced to a limited extent in 
connection with the talking machine. 
How to use the talking machine in teach- 
ing music in the rural schools is taken 
up in detail. 

No attempt is made to have the stu- 
dents learn to read music or learn any- 
thing about the rudiments of music ex- 
cept insofar as this knowledge is needed 
in establishing good habits in singing. 
Much time is saved, we find, if some at- 
tention is given the time value of notes. 
The syllables, of course, are ignored; 
keys are ignored; terms of expression 
are not emphasized, but musical expres- 
sion is most earnestly sought after. 
Good singing and musical enjoyment 
are the principal aims. The details in- 
volved in good singing are taken up in 
connection with the songs and are not 
approached as formal studies. One en- 
couraging feature of the work is that 
the enjoyment seems to increase in direct 
proportion as the singing improves. 


What Is Learned 


One result seen from this work when 
these students later enter our regular 
music classes is that they bring to these 
classes a background of musical experi- 
ence which is precisely what is needed. 
Let it be clearly understood that this 
work is a preparation for sight-singing 
rather than a substitute for it. It is a 
means of increasing technical _ skill 
rather than avoiding it, but by keeping 
the technical development on a musical 
basis you get skill that functions in the 
performance of music rather than in 
juggling with notes and beats. These 
students have not learned technical 


The aim is to have them . 


names, but they have mastered tech- 
nical difficulties in singing the songs as 
they are written. Their brains are not 
disturbed much with the problems of 
the unequally divided beat, but they are 
developing the habit of singing unequally 
divided beats accurately. They have 
learned little about notation, but they 
are getting something to notate. They 
have learned little of methods of pre- 
senting music, but they are getting 
something to present. They have learned 
how to get the school children in touch 
with the talking-machine in a vital way. 

A scheme has been worked cout by 
which the talking-machine is used in the 
rural schools not only as a means of 
developing an appreciation of music by 
listening to music, but by active par- 
ticipation in the performance of it. The 
children sing with the instrument alter- 
nate phrases of beautiful little songs, 
thus developing in them the habit of 
listening as well as singing. Sometimes 
the phrase is divided and the simplest 
part of the simple phrase is given to 
the children while the talking-machine 
takes the more difficult part. In this 
way the children are lured into singing 
even though the teacher may be quite 
limited in her musical equipment. Later 
the children sing the more difficult parts 
and still later sing the entire song with 
the instrument. All this time they are 
developing a habit of singing (1) in 
good time, (2) in correct pitch and (3) 
in light tones. This scheme is almost 
proof against coarse, heavy tones, as it 
is possible only for the child singing the 
light tone to hear the instrument con- 
tinuously. This much of the talking- 
machine course is included in the recre- 
ation-music course and it is the aim to 
have the students go out well prepared 
to use the talking-machine effectively in 
the schools. 


The “recreational music” gives to com- 
munity singing a home base. It helps 
immensely in creating a favorable at- 
mosphere for it. It emphasizes the 
right approach to school music in that 
it tends to make actual singing experi- 
ence a prerequisite for the technical 
study of music. This principle is gen- 
erally accepted so far as small children 
are concerned, but only half applied with 
small children and often ignored with 
older children and adults who are be- 
ginners. In these days when human 
values are being studied as never before 
it is not safe to hold merely to the tra- 
ditions. If we are not coveting earnestly 
the best things in music for the children 
there may be a severe jolt some day 
when some high authority surveys us 
and shows up our inefficiency. The ease 
with which inexperienced students will 
learn to pick up a new song by note is 
full of suggestion. 

My-experience in “recreational music” 
has developed in me a strong suspicion 
that if next Monday morning all vocal 
music in the public schools of the United 
States should be placed on the recrea- 
tional basis and no one should be per- 
mitted to learn the rudiments of music 
till he had learned to sing accurately a 
good repertoire of songs and learned to 
sing them well, there would be a new era 
in music education inaugurated even in 
technical skill, and if we should all pur- 
sue that course with unswerving faith- 
fulness during one year, releasing our 
respective bags of tricks from service 
in teaching sight-singing and theory be- 
fore their time and turn all our skill 
in the direction of good singing—sing- 
ing in large groups—singing in small 
groups—and_ singing individually and 
singing with technical accuracy, good 
tone quality and musical expression, our 
nation would be born anew musically. 








ARTIST TRIO SCORES 
SUCCESS IN BENEFIT 
AT WOODMONT CLUB 

















fies 
Elizabeth P. Larsen, Claude Warford and 
Florence Otis, Soloists, at Woodmont 


Club Red Cross Concert. 


The concert given in aid of the Wood- 
mont Red Cross Branch, under the direc- 


tion of Mrs. William P. Tuttle, of New 
Haven, Conn., on July 26, at the Wood- 
mount Country Club, was an emphatic 


success, breaking all local records for 
attendance and financial returns. The 
artists were Florence Otis, the New 


York soprano; Elizabeth Packard Lar- 
sen, reader, of Springfield, Mass., and 
Claude Warford, composer and pianist, 
of New York. The program was in the 
main American and included many well 
chosen works, divided into eight groups. 
The participants were enthusiastically 
recalled throughout the evening and 
many extras were given. 


Music at Rialto and Rivoli Theaters 


The Rivoli Theater Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Erno Rapee, played Saint- 
Saéns’s “Danse Macabre” last week. In 
honor of “British Festival Week” Wag- 
ner’s “Rule Britannia” was played as a 
prelude to “Britain’s Far Flung Battle 
Line,” the war pictures which head the 
program. Gladys Rice sang “Listen to 
the Mocking Bird” and Greek Evans, 
baritone, gave a new ballad. Firmin 
Swinnen played Pelletier’s Finale in C 
Minor as his organ solo. The Rialto Or- 
chestra, led by Hugo Riesenfeld, played 
the second and final movements of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony and popular 
selections. Annie Rosner was heard in 
Helmund’s “Magic Song’; Count Lorrie 
Grimaldi, basso, and A. Fornari, bari- 
tone, gave the duet, “Sound the Trum- 
pet’s Warning” from “I Puritani.” 
Arthur Depew, organist, played the 
March from “Naaman,” by Costa. 











Florence L. Pease 


Florence L. Pease, well known in the 
musical and managerial world, died on 
July 30 at her home in this city, after 
a long and painful illness. Miss Pease 
was born in Ohio, and came to New 
York many years ago. For a number 
of seasons she was a teacher of piano- 
forte at Spence School, New York City. 

About three years ago Miss Pease be- 
came associated with John W. Frothing- 
ham in the formation of the Musicians’ 
Concert Management, and one year later 
opened her own office as a manager of 
musical artists. She was taken ill in 
Bar Harbor, Me., last September and 
was not active after that time. 








Henry Hartmann 


WHEELING, W. VA., July 28.—Henry 
Hartmann, a prominent local musician, 
died here this morning after an illness 
of several weeks. Mr. Hartmann, who 
was born in Germany fifty-six years 
ago, lived in Wheeling for thirty-three 


years. For the past twelve years he 
was organist at the Fourth Street 
M. E. Church and taught music to 


large classes of young men and women 
here. He is survived by a widow, two 
sons and.a daughter. 


Mrs. E. Francis Hyde 


Mrs. E. Francis Hyde, well known in 
New York society as a devotee and pa- 
tron of music, died at her home in the 
metropolis on July 30, aged seventy-five. 
Mrs. Hyde was the hostess at the recep- 
tion to Tchaikovsky when the Russian 
composer visited the United States in 
1891. 





Frank Ankelein 


Private Frank Ankelein, farmerly em- 
ployed by G. Schirmer, Inc., the music 
publishers, died on July 20 from spinal 
meningitis, according to a telegram to 
his late residence, 562 West 149th Street, 
New York City. 
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Enthusiasm Sweeps Tacoma Stadium as 50,000 Sing 











A Section of the Mammoth Audience That Participated in the Community “Sing”? at Tacoma Stadium on July Fourth. 


In Circle: 














John Henry Lyons, Song Leader at Cam 


Lewis, Washington, Who, with His Noted “Sing Squad,”’ Picked from the Fourteenth Infantry, Led the Throng in Song on the National Holiday. 


ACOMA, WASH ., July 23.—It is esti- 

ted that 50,000 persons, probably the 
largest audience ever’ gathered in 
Tacoma’s famous amphitheater, the Bay- 
view Stadium, took part in the monster 
community “sing,” led on July 3 and 4 
by John Henry Lyons, army song leader 
at Camp Lewis. 

The Western State. Military Tourna- 
ment was staged as an Independence 
Day celebration by the Tacoma Commer- 
cial Club and the Tacoma Chamber of 


Commerce, and the community singing 
had been planned to fill up the gaps be- 
tween and before acts, so to speak. But 
when the tremendous crowd, filling every 
available seat in the Stadium, every 
auxiliary wooden seat erected above the 
stone circles, every passageway and 
stairway and the lawns of the steep 
slopes, got under way in singing patri- 
otic songs, with the infection of enthu- 
siasm possessing their being that only 
music can bring to- pass, the singing 
ceased to be an incidental thing and be- 


came one of the greatest features. 


Mr. Lyons’s’ well-known “Singing 
Squad,” of the 14th Infantry, Camp 
Lewis, literally led the singing. For 


they marched around and around the 
Stadium, singing as they went. Mr. 
Lewis said afterwards of the event: 

“It is no small matter to arouse and 
pull along 50,000 people. But the whole 
thing was a triumph. Never again do 
I expect to hear such music; for it was 
music—they all sang. The program 
called for one or two patriotic songs by 


the audience, but so great was the r 
sponse and enthusiasm, that instead of 
two songs the crowd sang about a doze 
or fifteen. Instead of ten minutes, tha 
great crowd sang nearly an hour. 

“Several sets of moving picture [ilm 
are now in circulation showing this grea 
chorus singing, so you can well imagin 
the interest and comment that it ha 
aroused. A new interest has been star: 
ed and an impetus given toward organi 
ing a community chorus and doing sj; 
tematic community work.” 





PARES’ FORCES STIR 
7000 CHAUTAUQUANS 


Well-Known Soloists Add to Big 
Gathering’s Enthusiasm— 
Week in Detail 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 29.—The 
French Band has come, played and con- 
quered. From the very moment that the 





first Frenchman entered the Amphithea- . 


ter, where some 7000 persons had gath- 
ered, until Capt. Gabriel Pares appeared 
escorted by Alfred Hallam, there was 
one long continued applause. The con- 
certs the band gave during “Music 
Week” were of a character that entitles 
them to be recorded among the most ar- 
tistic ever given here. There is a won- 
derful balance of tone, and because of 
the fact that they employ a larger num- 
ber of wood-winds than our regular 
American bands there is a consequent 
increase in the richness of tone color. 
The brasses produced also a tone of vel- 
vety smoothness. 

At the first concert the soloists were 
Rosalie Miller, soprano, and Hartridge 
Whipp, baritone. Miss Miller sang the 
aria “Il est doux, il est bon,” from 
“Herodiade,” and Mr. Whipp contributed 
Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come,” 
both with band accompaniments. Both 
artists were given an ovation. 

The second program for “Music Week” 
was a presentation of Gaul’s “Joan of 
Are,” given by the Chautauqua choir, as- 
sisted by the Jamestown Choral Society 
and accompanied by the Chautauqua or- 
chestra, augmented by members of the 
band. The solo parts were taken by 
Rosalie Miller, Norman ‘Arnold, tenor, 
and Hartridge Whipp. The outstanding 
feature of the evening was the duet 
“Full Flows the River,’- for tenor and 


baritone. Miss Miller gave a splendid 
performance of,the part of Joan. The 
organ accompaniments were played by 
Henry B. Vincent. 

It is rather interesting at the re- 
hearsals of the oratorios to observe the 
movements of the interpreter, Rapelje 
Howell of New York City, who stands 
between Mr. Hallam and the French 
band to interpret the instructions of the 
conductor. Mr. Howell and George En- 
gles (who is the manager of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra) are the two 
Americans who have taken charge of the 
itinerary of the band in this country, 
both having volunteered their services. 

On the Wednesday program the hon- 
ors were divided between the children’s 
chorus and the band. Both of them gave 
some interesting groups. Margaret Ab- 
bott, contralto, sang Saint-Saéns’s “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” Norman 
Arnold, tenor, sang Mrs. Beach’s “Song 
of Liberty” and was received with en- 
thusiasm. 

Wednesday night’s was a double offer- 
ing. The first part consisted of a con- 
cert by the band, and the second of a 
presentation of the difficult, but unusu- 
ally beautiful, poem by Whitman, set to 
music by Harty, called “The Mystic 
Trumpeter.” Hartridge Whipp sang the 
baritone solos. 

On Thursday afternoon a joint artists’ 
recital, one of the outstanaig features 
of the week, was given by Sol Marcosson, 
head of the school of violin playing; Er- 
nest Hutcheson, pianist, and M. Georges 
Mage, tenor soloist with the French 
band, who sang an aria from “Sigurd,” 
by Reyer. He was recalled time and 
again. The August soloists are Lillian 
Heyward, soprano; Lilia Snelling, con- 
tralto; George Hart, tenor, and George 
Galagher, bass. On Thursday night 
Miss Snelling sang “When the Boys 
Come Home,” by Speaks, and Mr. Hart 
contributed. “Let Me Like a _ Soldier 
Fall,” by Wallace. Both made a de- 
cided hit, accompanied by the band. The 








program closed with a spirited rendition 
of a “Venetian Dance,” written by Cap- 
tain Pares. 

On Friday, at 2.30, the program was 
given entirely by the soloists for August. 
Chautauquans received them well. 

On Saturday, the closing day of the 
festive week, two concerts brought for- 
ward a number of the band soloists. 
The programs for both afternoon and 
night were immensely enjoyed. At the 
last concert a composition of M. Pares’s 
own was played, a collection of popular 
airs of the United States and France, 
the two national airs brought together 
at the climax in clever contrapuntal 
style. The enthusiasm of Chautauquans 
was as great at this concert as it was at 
the first. 

All of the accompaniments for the 
solos by the Frenchmen were played by 
M. Truc.» M. Miquelle, ’cellist, was re- 
quested to repeat Saint-Saéns’s “The 
Swan.” Violin solos by MM. Thillois 
and Debruille, an oboe solo by M. Speyer, 
flute solos by M. Baudin and clarinet 
solos by M. LeRoy were all much en- 
joyed. R. DEANE SHURE. 


Notable Program for Postponed Long 
Beach Red Cross Concert 


The concert for the benefit of the Red 
Cross Canteen, Long Beach Chapter, was 
postponed, on account of the _ severe 
storm, from Tuesday, July 31, to Friday, 
Aug. 9. <A remarkable program has 
been scheduled for the event. The Met- 
ropolitan Opera House orchestra, under 
the direction of Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
will begin the program by playing the 
National Anthems of the Allies and the 
overture “La Gazza Ladra” of Rossini. 





Rafaelo Diaz of the Metropolitan Ope 
Company will sing the “Flower Song 
from “Carmen”; Dorothy Follis, sopr 
no, the Micaela aria from “Carmen,” an 
Leola Lucy an aria from Gounod 
“Queen of Sheba.” Max Rosen will pla 
Lalo’s vielin concerto and Pascual 
Amato will sing the “Largo al Facto 
tum” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville. 
The second part includes two orchestral 
selections, the “Dance of the Hours,” 
from “Gioconda,” and the “Pomp and 
Circumstance March,” by Elgar. In aé- 
dition, Tamaki Miura, the diminutive 
Japanese prima donna, will sing the “Un 
bel di” from “Madame Butterfly,” Genia 
Zielinska the bell song from “Lakme, 
Leo Ornstein will play a group of pian 
selections, and the concert will come ti 
a close with the singing of the Quarte 
from “Rigoletto” by Mmes. Zielinska an 
Lucey and Messrs. Diaz and Amato. 





Marie Narelle Goes to Adirondacks 


After a season of activity Marie \@ 
relle, the Australian soprano, has lef 
New York for a motor trip to the Ad 
rondack Mountains. Her daughter kat! 
leen, the gifted pianist and accompans 
for David Bispham, will devote part ° 
her time to solo work next season. 


New YorkK, N. Y.—The Music Stu 
dents’ League held a meeting on Aug. | 
The early part of the evening was ( 
voted to a discussion of business mai te!s 
and was followed by a musical progr 
Arthur Golnick, reellist, gave several s 
lections; Mme. Morrow, F. N. 
vocal teacher, gave a lecture on the powe 
of breath over the mental and physi¢4 
Incidental solos were also given. 
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FHLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now mal 
They contain more valuable improvements than all °()e 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pian0 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New Yo 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








USH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 


Holland, Mich. 








WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, Fé 
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